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$14,000 EMERGENCY - 


WE FACE 


IT NOW! 


According to a letter from -a reader the $100,000 
‘spring fund campaign for the Daily Worker is still far 
from its goal because of dissatisfaction and doubts among 
our readers regarding the present course of Commu- 


nist leadership in our country. 


We do not question these dissatisfactions and 
doubts. There is much one can criticize in the practices 


of the Communist leadership, 
believe there will be continued 


ast and present. We 
erment, dissatisfaction, 


criticis:n for some time to come. 

It could not, and should not, be otherwise. For we 
have had some of our most cherished beliefs exploded, 
and we are trying to assess squarely the serious errors 
to which these now exploded beliefs have led us. 

But we know the Marxist Left, including the Com- 
munist Farty, will come out of this ferment in a stronger 


position to help construct 
ment of American workers. 


a durable socialist move- 


Meanwhile, as our reader says, The Worker needs 
to continue, and she—or he—sends a $10 contribution to 
that end. Frankly, we feel that just because fateful de- 
cisions will be made in the next few months regarding 
the course of the movement to which we are dedicated, 


we are badly needed. 


Bul unless more readers—many, many more—take 
the position of the one who wrote us, we will not be 
able to make it. By ali means, let’s question, criticize 


and demand changes! 


But let's be sure our paper keeps going by sending 
in NOW the critically-needed funds to reach the $100, 
090 goal which should have been reached in mid-July. 
We're stili the same $14,000 short, and it has been chok- 


ing us to death. 


* Send your $10 to the Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, either at the Committee’s address, 575 Sixth 


Ave.. N.Y.C., or to The Worker at 35 E. 12 St., 


N.Y.C. 


Make all checks and money orders payable to the Emer- 


gency Coma:ittee. 


* Get afier every other supporter and reader of 
The Worker and get them to contribute their ten. 


By ADAM LAPIN 


; 
* : 
' . 


! His Health and Nixon 
Will Plague Republicans 


Political News 
See Pages 1,2& 4 


SAN FRANCISCO.—‘Everything is rosy with Ike,” was the inch 
at a luncheon at the Fairmont. While a couple of young men in gray 
flannel-suits, brought in from New Yort-, hovered discreetly in the back- 


ja 4000 roses were 
istributed to the Republi- 


can women. The slogan 
illustrates almost as well as the 
“peace, prosperity and progress” 
banner unfurled in the COP 
platform what the Republicans 
tried to. sell at their four-day 
convention. 

With ‘the aid of the best 
brains Madison Ave. can pro- 
vide, they have been trying to 
put across the idea that every- 
thing is just. hunky dory under 
President Eisenhower—and will 
be even better if he and Nixon 
are reelected for another four 
years. 

Again and again the idea has 
been reiterated — and constant 
repetition is an old Madison Ave. 
maxim—that now there is peace 
instead of war in Korea, that 
the country is booming and that 


' the administration is busily pro- 


moting the social welfare of all 
the people. 
There were little handicaps, 
of course, like the give-away 
ograms, the administration's 
favorition for big business and 
some rather Bs feta utter- 


- ances by Secretary of State John 


Foster Dulles which = didn't 
sound very reassuring about the 


prospect for peace: 


But these are to be swept 


| under the rug and forgotten. 


* 
NOT SO easily kept under 


' the rug are such other prob- 


' even 
' opened Monday. But the last 


_ nesday 
| President: announced that Harold 
Stassen, prime mover 


| 


lems as Nixon and the state ot 


| President Eisenhower's health. 


. 
THAT Nixan was to remain in 


| the number two spot on the 


ticket was generally conceeded 
before the convention 


lingering -hopes of those who 
wanted a less a ular running 
mate for Ike were blasted Wed- 


afternoon when the 


in the 
dump-Nixon drive, had  sur- 


rendered. 


Eisenhower said that Stassen 
had himself agreed to make one 
of the seconding speeches in fa- 

Continued on ‘Page 5) 


Assiqnment: USA 


Why Denny's For lke 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


_ THERE are sermons in 

stones and running brooks, 
the Bard said, and one could 
add, in Tonys Bar. Especi- 
ally when the TV was on the 
conventions. I was bendirtg an 
élbow with my articulate friend 
Danny whose folk came from 
County Cork, ; 
‘watching. We 
_saw some hec- 
tic moments of 
the Democratic 
conven tion, 
and, a few days 
later, our eyes 
were reason j 
ably focussed 
on. the Cow 
Palace. 

Danny is a 
short, bouncy man who hai ideas 
on everything: you name it, and 
he can shoot from the hip at any 
thou t with an aim that is ad- 
mira ‘Kennedy, ‘ the 
Setiator from Massachusetts was: 


dizzily up there to 666 on the 
second ballot and Kefauver 
crept up to tie him. You could 
have dropped a fifth of Sea- 
gram’s on the floor and nobody 
would have’ turned his Had. 
Denny's silence was more elo- 
quent than anything I - have 
heard him say, and when it was 
all over, after Tennessee had 
switched to Kefauver, my friend 
found his tongue. 

“The South,” he said prophe- 
tically, “is breaking up.” He was 


| old enough to have lived through 


the Al Smith campaign, he said, 
and he remembered how the 


e | Fundamentalists had clobbered 


“one of the grandest men the na- 
tion ever produced, the laddie 


swith the Brown Derby.” ~« 


He was ecstatic over Kennedy, 
“a brilliant boy with a future,” 
he said, “and now that bigotry 

is dying in America, I'll say like 
the Brooklyns—wait ‘til next elec- 
tion.” 

biceasice & 


| JNEHOUGHT of Denny qiite. 


>: 


a bit afterward, and considered 
the phenomonon over which he 
had jubilated. I believe there is 
ample cause for it: true, some 
of the Southern politicoes had 
other thoughts in mind beyond 
that of fair-play to religious de- 
nominations. Some animosity. per- 
haps, toward Kefauver, but the 
fact was there. The South of 
1956 is not the South of 1928, 
and it is considerably more dif- 
ficult to scuttle a candidate be- 
cause of the way he worships 
his God 

“Dont get me wrong,” he said 
soberly, “I’m strictly for the Eis- 
enhower ticket.” 


_ He had been hap pPY to see, be- | 
ing Catholic himse 
ed; the réduction of bigotry in 


he explain- 


the country so that candidates of 
his faith could be regarded so 


favorably by - delegates of a 


or party, but even if Ken- 
a were tapped by fate he 
would not have voted for him. 


“Tm strictly no, idealist,” he. |. 
.\ tof Chieago: ‘and’ San: Francisco, 


‘1 (Continued on Page 18) 


a 


“This is » poll, bud! You’ re in favor of Nixon for Vice-President, 


aren’t you?” 


-t 
> 


r sale >" ‘Ae 
; es ev 


“a per 


NEWS ITEM: Sen. Styles Bridges of New ; Bical released 


results-of a 


poll, showing that a majority of the voters wanted Nixon 


as the GOP VP nominee. The Bridges poll was advertised as taken 


—— 


by“ ‘only fo former FBI agents. 


Tempests in the 


Gold-Fish 


By BEN LEVINE 
A PARTY Convention 
is like a Greek tragedy. Be- 
fore the curtain goes up on 
the visible stage, the events 


have already taken place 
that will determine the outcome. 
The intrigues and the villianies 
are enacted offstage and are re- 
ported to the on. “i by the 
actors and the chorus. 


_ Thus did John Daly for ABC, 
Walter Cronkite and Ed Mur- 
row for CBS and Chet Huntley 
and David. Brinkley for NBC, 
wearing earphones imstead of 
the ancient Greek masks, bring 
to the TV audience not only the 
roars from the rostrum and the 
hubbub in the ‘seats and aisles, 
but some of the murmured ma- 
chinations of the smoke- filled 
hotel rooms. 


In the same way in the an- 
cient days did the Messenger, in 
Aeschylus’ “Seven Against The- 
bes” appear periodically on the 
stage and with the aid of the 


* Theban King and the Chorus of 


Theban Virgins describe_ the 


battles at the city’s seven gates. 


The interest of the ancient 
Greek audience did not wane 
because they knew the. prede- 
stined climax. The playwright's 
skill in arrangement of the events 
and the poetic speeches, held 
them absorbed. ~ 

* 

THE MODERN Democratic 

and Republican TV spectaculars 


Bowl 


though they lacked the grand 
fire of an Aeschylus or the wit 
of a Euripides, captured the at- 
tention of their thousand times 
larger audience with tons ot gad- 
gets and with the efforts of more 
than 1,000 reporters and produc- 
tion men. 

TV scientific genius © fitted 
spectacles of ull sizes and makes 
to the eyes of a nation, includ- 
ing a 5-inch “creepie-peepie” 
camera that could almost peer 
into a politician’s heart and listen 
to its beats. 

Never were conventions so 
spied upon. The International 
Ampitheatre and the, Cow Palace 
were as exposed to view, ——_ 
not as silent, as goldfish bow 
Even professional lip-readers, we 
hear, were employed to ferret 
out the whisperings of profes- 
sional politicians. : 

If the-crumbs of conversation 
swept up by these. electronic 
brooms did not furnish an intel- 
lectual feast, it was not the’ fault 
of science. There were times 
when I felt the most Brilliant 
part of the Chicago scene was 
the polished top of Sam Ray- 
burn’ s head. | 


LADIES in Sasa tunics 
paraded to spice the hired ac- 
colades to favorite sons, and 
brass bands beat the ear 
drums, but the hired noise paled 
in the political drama was 
as irrelevant as the flowers that 
bloom in the spring. 

Art at: thes conventions wag 


—. AFL-CO e 
On ‘56 Election Policy ~ 
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By HERBERT SIGNER . | 
THE AFL-CIO executive council will held its third 


week, with the big issue before.it slated to be its policy for the coming elections. The 
(Monday), August 27, 


- week-long sessions, starting tomorrow 
Himuse, summer resort of the Inter- 

national Ladies Garmcnt Workers ’ 
Union. : 

The last council meeting in June 
put off action on the 1956 cam- 
paign until after the Democratic 
and Republican conventions. Of 
the 28 members on the council, 25 
are reported to favor an endorse- 
ment of the Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket while three support the Eis- 
enhower administration. : 

lowever, it is still uncertain 
whether the AFL-CIO council will 
oificially ‘endorse the Stevenson- 
Kefauver slate, despite the over- 
whelming majority support for it 
in the merged federation’s leading 
body. 


~ 
. . 


* 

GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO 
president, has been against lining 
uy with either political party and 
for keeping the labor movement 
officially neutral. “American labor 
is non-party. We will not adopt 
anv political party as our own, nor 
will we become the stepchild of/to each international union. 
any political party,” Meany told! However, the 25 council mem- 
tne convention of the Plumbers and;bers said to be supporters of the, 
}ipetitters union last week. Stevenson-Kefauver ticket are ex- 
- Meany has argued that labor's; pected to press hard for an official | 


GEORGE.MEANY = : 


for no endorsement at all by the. 
AFL-CIO, with the issue beii, left 


ly: to electing pro-labor and liberal, 
candidates to Congress and local 
le 

s: 


These include the top labor off-! 
'cials who played a prominent and 
zislatures and to pressing the is-| influential role at the Democratic 
convention, heading the 200-mem- | 
ber caucus there. | 


‘Among them are Walter Reu-! 
ther, president of the United Auto’! 
Workers; George Harrison, presi- | 
kinds of claims and promises. But|dent of the Railway Clerks who’ 
we will judge on the issues. Wejis chairman of the Democratic: 
wll continue to follow the advice! Party’s Labo: Advisory Comittee; | 
of CGompers on rewarding: our David J. McDonald, ‘president of | 
friends and eliminating our|the United Steelworkers; David} 
encmies.” ‘Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 

* ‘national Ladies Garment Workers, 


THE three members of the AFL-|and others. 
CiO executive council who are said! It-is not ruled out that the over- 
to be for Eisenhower are Dave whelming support fer an endorse- 
Beck, president of the Teamsters;'ment of the Stevenson-Kefauver | 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, president) ticket by the AFL-CIO council may | 
oi the Carpenters, and William L.| bring about a change in Meany’s| 
McFetridge, president of the) position. In any event, the issue 
Building Service Employes. will no doubt stir up a cunsider-' 

These Eisenhower supporters, | able debate at Unity House, with’ 
realizing there isn’t a ghost of a| the bigwigs in both parties sure to} 
cnance the council would endorse have an anxious eve directed to- 
tacir choice, are expected to argue ward the proceedings. i : 


ie and records of all candidates 
regardless of party. | 

“This is @he year of, the big) 
vend,” said Meany. “This is the 
vear the politicians will make all 


endorsing a presidential slate. It 


. . on ‘I M Alic ] t ier ak ] 
e-ergies should be devoted chief-' endorsement -by. the- AFL-CIO. |) {PP rently not ready to take the 


ithe AFL against ILA in the two: 


IR. ]. Reynolds Co. which makes 


meeting since the merger this 


will take place at Unity 


It is possible the council will not 
itself take action on the issue of 


may, instead, decide to convene a 
spetial AFL-CIO convention on the | 
1956 elections. Or, the scheduled | 
annual meeting of the AFL-CIO) 
general board may be.called into/ 


session te-deal with the issue. The | ; 
| 


board takes in all council members, 
plus the heads of all affiliated in-' 
ternational unions, and trade and | 
industrial departments. | 
OTHER MATTERS : 

A probable item on the council's | 
order of business is the longshore | 
situation in the Port of New York. | 
The AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 
Longsheremen, which failed to get 
official support from ‘the council 
in June for its planned campaign 
against the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, is expect- 
ed to put in another bid for fi- 
nancial and moral aid now that it 
has filed for a third pier election | 
against the ILA. 

It is generally conceded in top 
labor circles that the brotherhood 
doesn't stand a chance of winning 
this time. However, the AFL-CIO 


ILA back in at this time, and may 
therefore decide at the council 
meeting to give some degree of aid 
to the IBL, although it would be 
nothing like the all-out attack on 


elections in 1953 and 1954. 
ORGANIZING DRIVES 

The last executive council meet- 
ing in June broke the logjam on the 
southern organizing drives and 
opened the door, finally, for kick-| 
ing off the textile and other cam-'| 
paigns. The progress since June and 
future organizing plans may also 
come up at this council meeting. 

One significant drive now under 
way is in Winston Salem, N. C., 
where the AFL-CIO and its To- 
bacco Workers International Union 
have been in a big push for the’ 
last two months to organize the 


Camels and other cigarettes and to- 
bacco. 

The council meeting is also 
scheduled to act on a successor to 
Matthew Woll, who died in June. 


labor's Political Action 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


CHICAGO.—Labor’s independent political action, that has been developing in hun- 


dreds of Congressional Districts, was one of the highlights o 
veution here. Labor came to the Democratic convention with 


tested at Dems Convention 


f the recent Democratic Con- 


900 trade union members as 


oliicial delegates in many state : ’ 
delegations- : Meany, played its most active role, 
AFL-CIO. president George!in. Chicago. There was a Labor 


Meany in an impressive speech be-, 4@visory Committee to the Demo- 
fore the platform committee, pre-' ts, headed by George Harrison, 
sented the program of “the lar est | president, Railway Clerks assisted 
single organization in America.” | y UAW president-Walter Reuther, 

Yet unionists were puzzled by David McDonald, Steelworkers, 


Meany’s declaration before the Jim Carey, IUE, George Googe, 

Democrat and Republican conven-| Pressmen, ,Joe Keenan, Electrical 

tions that labor should merely pre-| Workers and others. 

sent its platform proposals and| Labor presented a common 

then sit on the sidelines. front on platform although some of 
This was regarded by advanced its members backed different can- 


workers as surrender to the attacks; didates. On the issue of carrying 


of Senator Goldwater (R-Ariz) out the Supreme Court’s order on|ed speakers to appear before state 


orous program. 


Negro delegates, many of whom 
were members of organized labor, 
was decisive in the push for a vig- 


Labor organized a caucus of its 
own members at the convention 
and named a steering committee. 
They listened to a summary of 
platform objectives and agreed to! 
go back and lobby for these in 
their state delegations. 

They were told if a crisis arose 
they would be called into an emer- 
gency session and that if they want- 


who accused labor of trying to desegregation, labor was united. 
dominate the political scene, dic-'\Similarly, it was united on elim-: 
tate to their members and tie Ja-| ination of anti-labor legislation and 
bor to the Democratic Party.! for social. welfare proposals. 
Meany’s pitch about sitting it out) Labor failed completely to make 
was looked upon. as playing along| the platform reflect the desires of 
with ions ealpaeg elements in| the American people for peace. If 
the labor movement and reflecting labor leaders had spoken for peace, 
a conviction that Ike will win in: it would have made 4 difference, 
November. . ,,as it did pn qther issuys, .. 


‘ences and back one candidate. 
* 4 


associatiiyn, , between; 


five BGeK af Beg. “f set gdisto ‘ The.. close. 
ACTUALLY labor, ~ ,.despita. the ,labor delegates ad :the 100... 


. 


delegations they could have them. | 


Labor decided that if a deadlock 
cecurred and the nomination. look- 
ed like it- would go to a reactionary, 
then all labor would sink its differ- 


LABOR played a role in another 
form, It was part of the coalition, 


wich Leadership Cagh on on: Civil 
Ai ghts, made pp-of 30, natignal | oF- 
(Continyed. on Page 4 
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_@ Fe Unienize Teache 


® Labor Stamp Issued 


THE American Federation of 
Teachers, meeting in convention 
at Pittsburgh, announced a na- 
tional. campaign to win collec- 
tive bargaining rights for teach- 


ers across the country. 


= 


‘A TRIBUTE to labor's new 
dimensions in the country’s eco- 
nomic and _ political life is the 
special Labor Day stamp. The 
design is taken from a mural in 
the new AFL-CIO building in 
Washington. The U. S. Post Of- 
fice says it will print 120 million 
copies. It goes on sale Sept. 3. 

* 

WAGES and benefit increases 
negotiated by unions in the first 
half of 1956 have been substan- 
tially higher in most cases than in 
the previous -vear, according to 
the current AFE-C1IO Collective 
Bargaining Report. The Report 
also notes the increased number 
of longer contracts with no wage 
reopening and says it will ex- 
amine this feature in greater de- 
tail in September. 

* 

THE OLD GUARD “rules the 
roost” in the Republican party, 
and is trying to ride back into 
power on Eisenhower's coattails, 
says Labor News, publication of 
the AFL Central Trades & Labor 
Council in Rochester, N. Y. 

* 


MORE than 800,000 non-op- 
erating workers on the country’s 
railroads are now taking a strike 


' vote to back their uniens de- 


mands fer a 25-cent wage boost. 
The railroads want to throw a 
6.5 cent pay cut at the workers. 
The union members have until 
Sept. 7 to satan Se strike ballot. 

THE merger of two interna- 
tional unions doés not cancel Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
certifications or rulings affect- 
ing locals of the two labor bodies, 
the NLRB has ruled. 

* 

UNITY committees of the Ne- 
braska CIO and AFL state 
bodies have agreed on a merger 
program. -Separate conventions 
will be held in October to act 
on the proposals. 


* AFL-CIO Registration Com- 
mittee in Phi ia has launch- 
ed the most intensive registra- 
tion drive ever conducted by or- 

ized labor in that.city. The 

Foint Committee represents more 
than 350,000 members of some 
300 unions in the area. 

* 


A JOINT committee of the 
Massachusetts state AFL and 
CIO is preparing a proposed con- 
stitution for the merger of the 
two central labor bodies. Dis- 
cussions are now gone on with 
some top union official express- 
ing hope for an early merger. 


. x * 


A HELICOPTER became the 
latest employer weapon in the 
strike-breaking arsenal turned 
against the Marine Engineers 
and the Masters, Mates and Pi- 
lots Unions on strike for recog- 
nition by the largest ore fleet on 
the Great Lakes. The whirly- 
bird was used to fly in food to 


scab crews. 
* 


ORGANKEZED labor, including 
both AFL-CIO and independent 
unions, won a total of 866 elec- 
tions (64 percent of the total) in 
the second quarter of 1956. In 
all, 84,428 workers were brought 
into unions im this period. 

* 


THE AFL-CIO sent condol- 
ences to the Belgian Miners 
Union following the tragedy in 
Marcinelle, Belgium, where. 276 
miners lost their lives in a fire 
half a mile underground. 


* 

THE International Union of 
Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, 
has opened up the first labor 
headquarters for the Stevenson- 
Kefauver ticket. The first floor 
of its Washington building ‘will 
be used as a center for the TUE’s 
500 locals fer the presidential 


campaign. 


NEGOTIATIONS _ between 
the Communications Workers of 
America and the Western Elec- 
tric Co. continued all week, past 
the contract expiration date, with 
some progress being made and 
no strike call issued by the union. 
Some 18,000 telephone imsallers 
are demanding substantial wage 
increases, end of the North-South 
differential and other benefits. 


wR <a 
Adiai Speaks 
On Labor Bay 
DETROIT. — Adlai Stevenson 
will make the first ‘major speech 
of his 1956 campaign for the presi- 
dency in this city on Labor Day. 
tHe has accepted the invitation of 


the united labor day committee to 
speak at Cadillac Square, Sept.*3 at 


noon. 
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Fall Election Campaign Work 


PITTSBURGH.--Organized labor here is in politics to stay. 

The local branch of the national AFL-CIO Committee on 
Political Education (COPE) has taken over a suite of offices next to 
those of the Central Labor Union on the 13th floor of the Keenan 
Bldg., Liberty Ave. and Seventh St. - rs 

COPE is starting off with some $50,000 contributed by in- 
dividual members ef the AFL through a _ three-cent-per-member 
monthly assessment on the approximately 200,000 unionists af- 
filiated through the AFL's 110 locals here. . 


The Committee is working on registration of union members 
Following this, -it will distribute 


printed material upon -the candidates. Its activities will wind up in 


area-wide get-out-the-votes drive. 


-_ 


READING, Pa.—For the first time in the history of Berks 
County voting registrations are being taken at industrial plants by 
registrars who are making the rounds. This’was undertaken by the 
Board of County Commissioners upon the request of the labor 


movement. 


Democrats are. running far ahead among the new registrants. 
On the first day of such registration at the Parish Pressed Steel plant 
here 92 workers enrolled as Democrats and 32 as Republicans. 
United Steelworkers Local 3733 had distributed leaflets urging 
the importance of participating in the fall elections. 


i 


ing. The committee has asked for 
suggestions from citizens. 

Portraits of the five chosen will 
be hung in the Capitol. 

Mail your list of five to the chair- 
ma nof the committee—Sen. John 
F. Kennedy, Senate Office Bldg., 
Washington, D. C: The other mem- 
bers of the committee ‘are: Sens. 
Richard Russell, Mike Mansfield, 
Styles Bridges oe John Bricker. 


THE Pennsylvania Worker feels 
that progressive-minded people of 
our state should participate in this 
poll. According to the committee's 
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‘Negre Elected UAW Ceuneil Head 

PHILADELPHIA:—The Budd Inter-corporate Council of the 
United Automobile Workers AFL-CIO at a special election meet- 
ing for the first time elevated a Negro—Joseph Robinson—to the 
office of president of the council. | | 

| n is a delegate to the council from Local 92 of the 

UAW, Jargaining unit at the Budd Red Lion plant. He is the on'y 
Negro on the 30-member ceuncilmanic body. — 

The newly elected council president is a native of Philadelphia, 
father of four children. He brings to the office the experience of 
many militant and vigorous labor struggles. 


°e 
_ HARRISBURG, Pa.—The latest ruling from the Pennsylvania 
Fair Employment Practices Commission is that the state law is not 
applicable to the Federal Government, the Army or other branches 


report: the. top five to date have 
been Daniel Webster, Robert A. 
Taft, Henry Clay, Arthur H. Van- 
denberg and Alben Barkley. Do 
you agree? 

What abeut Senators from Pen- 
nsylvania—Thaddeus Stevens, for} 
example? Here's a chance to brush 
up on the history of our own state. 

We would appreciate a list of 
the five YOU consider worthy of 
this honor. 


— 


The Fight For Civil Rights 


By JAMES DOLSEN 
PHILADELPHIA-—AIll reports 
from the Democratic national 
convention at Chicago agree that 
the leaders of the Phildelphia 
delegation — Mayor Richardson 
Dilworth and Congressman Wm. 
J. Green—battled for a stronger 
civil rights stand than that adopt- 
ed. Evidently the whole delega- 
tion stood with them, particular- 
ly Congressmen Earl~ Chudoff 
and James Byrnes. Chudoft’s dis- 
trict is now about 80 percent 
Negro and in Byrnes there are 
several. Negro-majority wards. 
Former Mayor Joseph Clark, 
now Democratic nominee against 
U. S. Senator James Duff, was 
also prominent among those who 
tried. to get a more adequate 
civil rights plank. 
What the Philadelphians de- 
~manded was a Democratic Party 
pledge to enforce the Supreme 
Court's desegregation decision 
and commitment to federal 


FEPC legislation. 
* 
GOVERNOR LEADER’S AP- 


POINTMENT of State Commit- 
tecman David Lawrence, Mayor 
of Pittsburgh, to fill the vacancy 
on the convention Resolutions 
and Program Committee caused 
by the death of former Pennsyl- 
vania U. S. Senator Francis J. 
Myers in place of Dilworth— 
whose name had also been urged 
—lessened the effects of the ad- 
vanced position taken by the 
state delegation, since Lawrence 
acepeted the plank approved by 
the committee as the best pos- 
sible. under the circumstances. 
Dilworth, on the other hand, had 
advocated a much - stronger 
plank. 

Both Dilworth and Clark had 
in advance of the convention 
telegraphed the committee urg- 
ing a provision in the platform 
that would bind elected Demo- 
cratic Senators and ‘Representa- 
tives to a change in the manner 
of selecting committee chairmen. 
The telegrams pointed out that 
under present automatic choice 
by seniority of service the South 
managed to hold most of the 


Bucks County Mothers Jailed 
For Protesting Bad Housing 


BRISTOL; Pa.—Protests by civic been trying to force Hertweck and 
groups plus*threats of suits for;Rudy to remedy defects in their 


false arrest secured the release from | construction. 


Bucks County prison after a night's 


confinement of four mothers who/ houses have faulty plumbing. Sew- 
had been arrested as “public‘nui-'|age from septic tanks floods into 
sances” for picketing the “sample' what residents euphemistically call 
home” of two real estate develop-|the “Cesspool Gardens” at the rear 


ers. The mothers—Mrs. Margaret 
Bescript, Mrs. Mary Owens, Mrs. 
LuVera Riggle and Mrs. June 
Lundholm—live in Broadway Man- 
or, a private housing development 
nearby. 

Following the release of the wo- 
men an agreement was reached 
under which the controversy which 
has been going on for some time 
between those realtors and the 
group of occupants of their houses 
in nearby Broadway Manor-—rep- 
resented by the picketing mothers 
—was settled. 

The public nuisance charges 
against the women were dropped 
and the realtors promised to put 
the houses in proper shape. 7 

r } 


THE builder - owners. of © ‘the 
sample home—A. J. Hertweck of 
Philadelphia, and B. W. Rudy of 
Langhorne Manor—are the develop- 
ers of the Brpadway Manor proj- 
ect. Purchasers of the $13,800 split- 


. devel houses haye for along .time 


| 
| 


| 


‘out of the odorous “Gardens.” 


ed. by the Willow Manor Civic 


Though recently built, the 


of the homes. 

Mothers fear a possible epidemic 
from the unsanitary conditions and 
the mosquitoes and complain of the 
difficulty in keeping young children 


' 


It was to bring these matters to 
a head that the_picketing was con- 
ducted, 
} * 


THE ARRESTS were condemn- 


Association, representing « the 70 
families in Willow Grove, which 
is in the same general area. “The 
arrests, the Association declared, 
“constitute a threat to citizens’ 
rights to protest and are contrary 
to the principles of democracy.” 

The resolution condemned the 
jailing of the four women as “noth- 
ing short of rank — intimidation. 
which, if upheld, serves natice on 
other civic associations throughout 
the country that they dare not pro- 


|here, declared the Friends “find it 


test against conditions. in “their | lo»; 
PON wlaisin dees teediinsiks aic.astiaet 


iwas:‘aidditionaleand amore: cnedible 


important chairmanships in the | 
past Congress. ! 
* ; 

AT THE END of the conven- 
tion Clark characterized the civil | 
rights plank as “not as strong as 
the. plank on which I expect to 
campaign this fall.” 

Governor Leader seems to 
have rather unwillingly been in- 
volved in the effort to adopt a | 
stronger civil rights statement, 
apparently inclined towards the | 
position taken by Lawrence and - | 
Mrs. Emma Guffey. Miller, who 
was the other Pennsylvania rep- | 
resentative in the Program Com- | 
mittee, that the Committee's | 
statement -was the “best” that | 


could be expeetcd without split- | 


ting the party wide open. 
Dispatches from Chicago . did 
not give much news on what 
part the powerful labor group 
within the Pennsylvania delega- | 
tion played in this civil rights | 
fight, though their organizations 
and such leaders as Joseph Kel- 


lev, president of the Philadelphia 
CIO; Harry Boyer, head of the 
State CYTO and Joseph Me- 
Donough, state head of the AFL, 
have spoken out vigorously for 
civil rights. 


» 


of the. military service. : 

However, the FEP commission notes that private employers 
and esfiployment agencies using Pennsylvania newspaper: to solic’t 
ore for jobs outside the state are bound by the Pennsylvania 
Act, 

Also, other state governments which seek employes in Penn- 
sylvania through the newspapers of the commonwealth will like- 
wise be required to conforra to this law. 

The commission ruling concerning the National Guard of ~ 
Penunsylvania says that the law applies to all employes thereof 
except enlisted men because the latter are drafted according to acts 
of Congress. | 


2 ° ° 


PHILADELPHIA.—At a recent “First Voters Rally” held in 
Reyburn Plaza under Revublican auspices Dr. Horace C. Sccit, 


Philadelphia Democrats Led Battle for :."-07i.".o% Sh 
Stronger Plank in National Convention 


“to be the revresentative of all the people in the Fourth Con- 
gressional District if elected.” He told an enthusiastic audience 
that “equal representation in government is a must . . . the country 
cannot survive half slave, half free.” 

Dr. Seott is a Negro and is!running against the Democratic 
mcumbent—Congressman Earl Chudeff, 

Other speakers at the meeting were Senator James Duff. The 
chairman of the evening was Mrs. Mable Turner, vice chairman of 


the Citizens for Eisenhower. 
2 


sod ° 


BRADDOCK, Pa.—The school board of Braddock last week. 
announced that the application of a young Negro woman school 
teacher—Miss Alice Neal—had been accepted as a teacher in the. - 
Hamilton Elementary School. 

Miss Neal will begin her duties next month. She is a last 


| June graduate of Carnegie Tech, receiving two bachelor degrees 


one in fme arts and the other in the study of the organ. 


The fight to get Negro teachers into the Braddock school system 
has been long and bitter one, with some flareups of near viclence 
and ‘threats of violence. 


- - ——-- 


—— 


| In Memoriam 
ELLA REEVE (“MOTHER’) BLOOR 


Born: July 8, 1862 — Died: August, 1951 
Communist Leader — Valiant Fighter for Women’s 
Rights and Socialism 


—Her Pennsylvania Co-workers 


-. 


‘Labor Day Editien Next Week 


NEXT WEEK’S 1SSUE-Sept. 3—will be a Labor Day edition 
of the Pennsylvania Worker. “ip 
-Our state is rich in historic material dealing with the develon- 
ment of the American labor movement. Many big struggles from t!.é 
earliest days to the present have occurred in Pennsylvania. We sha!l 
deal with them in the Special Edition. 
Why not get some extra copies for distribution? 


— a 


immigration Dept. Ignores Queler Reauests 
For Reasons ¢n Santes Deportation Oraer 


PITTSBURGH. — The loca! 
Friends (Quakers) Committee . on 
Peace and Social Action ~has 
charged in a letter to the Post-Gaz- 


ette that the Committee’s attempts | 


was possible to look over the trans-;democracy,” their letter to the Post- 
cript of the hearings. ‘Gazette asks, “supposed to be ser- 
THE letter was signed—among vants ‘by, for and of the people? 
others—by Francis D. Tyson as}. “We want to insist on an. an- 
chairman. He is on the economics!swer to our letter and will need 


to get a reply from the local Im-'department at the University of} public opinion to assist us in our 


migration Department officials con- | Pittsburgh. 
facts on the deportation’ 
Gus Santes have not even} 


cernin 
case 0 
‘met with the courtesy of an ac- 
knowledgement that their letter | 
had been received. | | 
Santes is a Greek worker whom: 
the Immigration Department here, 
‘has been trying for several years to 
send back to Greece for alleged 
membership .in the Communist 
Party of the U. S. ) 
The letter to Charles Garfinkel, 
who represents the Department 


difficult to believe that the gov- 
ernment has acte das reported (in a 
series. of articles in the Post-Gaz- 
ette) without more substantial evi- 
dence than has yet been made pub- 
lic.” Garfinkel,.was asked if. there 


cnn m 


voaawon «3 the letter to the Post- 


In their communication to the} Gazette cancludes. 


Post-Gazette the Friends state that * 

a telephone call to Garfinkel’s office} THAT newspaper published the 
“brought only the reply that our} correspondence in full in its issue 
questions could not be answered of Aug. 16. : | 

without word from the central of-; Santes’ attorney has announced 
fices. Our papers have kidded Rus-| that he will apply for a writ of 
sian doplomats for such na answer,” habeas corpus i nthe federal courts 
obse:ved the Friends. to prevent the Greek workers de- 
- “Aren’t government officials in a’ portation to his homeland. 


—— 
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Program Even More Important 
Than Candidates, Says Labor 


READING, Pa.—“The goal towards which a political party 
drives is much more important than the choice of particular can- 


didates,” according to the New Era, 


unions of this area. 


official organ of the AFL-CIO 


“With the eyes and ears of the nation trained on our two great 


_ political conventions’. . . 


workers,” the newspaper declares, “might 


profit from an examination of what these noisy conclaves mean to 


them.” 


Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt may have summoned it up the other 


night when she emphasized that winning of the election in itselt 


ic not enough. The important thing to emerge from the conven- 
tion should be a new direction in the age-old endeavor to solve 
social problems and bring a better life to the millions of citizens 
aot only in the United States but in the world. 


A political party is merely a. vehicle through which people 


seek social and economic changes. Wheti it becomes anvthing. 


else—as, fo: example, a tool of special] privilege to connive for per- 
soqal proft—then that party is decadent and headed for the archives. 

No Ionger is labor interested merely in a narrow “labor” 
piank.. Today we realize: that our economy is interrelated, and 


what hely.s labor also helps smalJ business. 


What -helps farmers 


also helps factory workers. And, by the same token, what helps 
Lwbor also heips the rest of society. 

Bv all standards, the party program is by far the most im- 
portant. consideration for workers. Personalities are instruments 
for achieving that program but events of recent years lead us to 
the conclusion that there is something immoral about using a glit- 
tering military personality to win. an election and then convert 
that victory into wholesale gouging of the public treasury for 


special intercsts. 


‘Keynoter Governor Clements made this point in his brilliant 
opening night oration when he warned that President Eisenhower 
cannot expect to be the “nice guy” in this approaching election 
and perm't his cronies to sling the mud. Eisenhower, as leader 
of the party, must accept responsibility not only for campaign 
tactics, but also {cr the numerous errors of Ezra Taft Benson, agri- 
culture secretarv; the “misguided missile,” John Foster Dulles, 
and Defense Secretary Wilson and others whose quips have siown 


contempt for workers. 


ester 


‘By JOSEPH POSNER 

LESTER; Pa.—At the meeting 
of Westinghouse workers this past 
August 7, called to vote on ending 
the strike at the Lester plant, there 
were troubled looks on some faces 
when one unionist during the dis- 
cussion remarked that regardless 
of how.the vote goes “the strike is 
really going on, even after we get 
back in the shop.” 

Everybody, of course, under- 
stood that what was meant was 
merely that there must be vigilance 
in the shop to guard against com- 
pany violations of the newly 
agreed-upon contract. But there 
were those who preferred to be- 
lieve that after ten months of strike 
the company would be just as 
anxious as the employes to steer 
clear of trouble that might cause 
any interruption in work. After all, 
someone ea isn't there an 
article in the settlement which 
reads: “The parties agree to co- 
operate for the purpose of rees- 
tablishing the greatest degree of 
harmony among all employes. .. .” 

But one week later, it would be 
hard to find anyone among the 
1,500 of the 6,000 so far called 
back to the plant who have any 
confidence that the company _in- 
tends to do its part to reestablish 
harmony. The distrust was arous- 
ed when the workers in one de- 
partment were confronted by a 
new supervisor and recognized him 
as a man who had scahbed during 


of the ordinary citizen? 
Well, a little article in last 


week's Philadelphia Tribune, a 
Negro twice-weekly newspaper, 


gives a good description of the 


The Turner Death Mystery . 


£ 


Inquirer Silent on Killing of 
-Employe—Hampers Police 


PART 8 


OCCASIONALLY some _hor- 
rible crime is committed, about 
which the less sail in the news- 
papers, the better. For instance, 
several weeks ago a young 
baby was abducted in Philadel- 
phia. The kidnaper is obviously 
an unbalanced person, actin 
solely on his own, unconnect 
with any orgaiized racket. So 
any publicity given to such a 
case would likely just interfere 
with efforts of the police to cap- 
ture the criminal and save the 
infant. ee 

But the murder last July 10 of 
- Henry Turner, truck driver for 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, is an 
entirely different matter. 

Turner was an union man 
carrying on a c:mpaign to curb 
loan shark racketeers who are 
entrenched in the circulation de- 
partment of the Inquirer where 

1¢ was employed. The. persons 

who took his life are obvious] 

connected with this fiendis 

business, and killing anyone who 

stands in their way seems to be 

a calculated part of their work. 
* 

WHAT WE ARE FACED 
with here is like an organized 
criminal conspiracy, .set up to 
, ,maulct low-paid workers and to 


Operators of criminal rackets 
like this cannot stand the light 
of day. They survive only as 
long as they can_ intimidate 
people into silence. 

Obviously, then, it becomes a 
patriotic duty for any newspaper 
to publish all details in the 
Turner murder, in order to ex- 
pose as widely as possible the 
workings of these racketeers, 
and also to create a climate in 
which law-abiding citizens will 
feel encouraged to join in fer- 
reting out the killers. 


What does the silence of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer on the 


Turner cases mean under such - 


circumstances? 
* 

FROM REPORTS published 
in the Daily News—the - only 
Philadelphia newspaper that 
deals with the Turner case—it 
spe that he Inquirer’s policy 
of ‘silence at a time when. it 
should speak up is actually ham- 
pering efforts of the police’ to 
solve the crime. 

Here are disclosures of the 
News to support such a con- 
clusion: , 

The police know who mur- 
dered Turner. They are seeking 
witnesses to tie up the case. 


These witnesses, are employed in. 
1; fhe. Inquirer: ciceulation , depart- 


ment. But they are afraid to talk. 
And _ the - silence that 
hangs over t pay Shorans certain- 
ly doesn’t make it any easier for 
the police to get cooperation. 

_- The Daily News puts it this 
way: 

“The Inquirer has not offered 
a reward for the arrest and con- 
viction of the murderers... . 

“The Inquirer has not taken a 
step, publicly, to break :the loan 
shark racket in its own organi- 
zation. 

“The Inquirer has not pub- 
licly offered to protect truck 
drivers who are summoned by 
police in the Turner murder in- 
vestigation, Detectives say they 
are ‘meeting some of these 
frightened drivers in out-of-the- 
way places at the convenience of 
the drivers,, WHY?” | 
It should be noted that the 
Philadelphia Bulletin is also fail- 
ing in its duty to publicize~the 
Turner case. : 

But the silence of the In- 
quirer is especially disturbing— 

ecause it is that newspaper's 
premises that was the scene of 
the murder. It is that news- 
papers employes that are the 
victims of loan shark racket: 

that Turner was fighting against. 

It is that newspaper's’ executives 
who are running the racket, 2H 
(To Be Continued). =. 
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Against Contract 
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the strike. 

IT IS A MATTER of pride to 
the strikers that during the ten 
months of their struggle, not one 
member of their union (Local 107, 
United Electrical Workers) had 

one through the picket line at 


the plant. salt 

This scab had entered a Wes- 
tinghouse office several miles away, 
not directly connected with pro- 
duction, and therefore not substan- 
tially endangering the Strike. But 
his action nevertheless earned him 
contempt from the unionists. For 
management to put him in a posi- 
tion where he has power to give 
ordérs to those who have good 
reason to hate him is almost a sure 
guarantee of trouble. - 

The workers in the shop say they 
know why. the Company did this. 
Here is their Saeeton:. 


“THE NEW CONTRACT al- 
lows the company to downgrade 
job classifications with a conse- 
quent lower rate of pay. But the 
union won a guarantee of the pres- 
ent rate of pay for all members 
presently employed, regardless of 
the change in classification. How- 
ever, this guarantee does not ap- 
ply to new employes. It will there- 
fore be to the advantage of the 
company to fire present employes 
and hire new ones at the lower 
rate of pay. A supervisor who is 
likely to give trouble is just what 
the company needs. | 


* 


| The workers realize, too, that 
there is additional danger of losing 
their jobs because of an arbitration 
clause in their new contract -that 
leaves the way open for the com- 
pany to fire them on trumped-u 
“discipline” charges. Under the o 
contract the workers could and did 
defend themsélves ‘against “such 
charges—through strike. ‘This is 
now forbidden. 


HOW DIRTY Westinghouse. can 
play when it wants to get rid of . 
good~ unionists was illustrated dur- 
ing the strike, when it sent dis- 
missal notices based on similar 
phony charges to 14 leading union 
officials. All of them had held re- 
sponsible positions in the plant for 
many years. Two had worked 21 
years. Another two, 19 years. -The 
average had been employed for 
15 years. — 

And so this promotion of a scab 
to a supervisor, with all the mis- 
chief it threatens to create, causes 
more people to give serious 
thought to the remark that “the 
strike is really going on, even alter 
we get back in the shop.” 

Not that anyone seriously ex- 
pects another shutdown. But the 
fact that the shop workers can say 
this means they feel they have 
come through this struggle with 
the ranks solid. They are in no 
mood to accept any company ideas 
for using the new contract to nibble 
away union conditions. 


North Star 
On South Street | 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES 
PHILADELPHIA. — In the summertime one of the favorite American pastimes is 


fishing. . . . But the Philadelphia cops not only fish in the summer but do their peculiar 
brand of “fishing” the year round. How does the fishing by the local cops differ from that 


PHILA. POLICE 
DO A LITTLE 
“FISHING’ 


police doing a little “fshing.”. Tag. has in many cases resulted 


Here is the story: 

“WERT S. HOOPER, Philadel-: 
'phia Tribune photographer for over 
20 years ... was crossing the 
street at 15th and Lombard to 
enter the Citizens Republican 
Club, of which he is an official 


| when 
‘Come here.’ 


he heard the command, 


in the cops’ using their clubs or 
fists. 

One of the most recent cases in 
point is the brutal assault by two 
cops’ on the person of the 48th 
and Parish Sts. Negro luncheonette 
owner because he did not’ move 
“fast enough” when the police in- 


“He went over to a patrol wagon 
and was greeted with the question, 
‘What you have in your pockets?’ 

““Why?’ he asked—and one cop 
got out of the wagon. ‘Why?’ he 


structed him to turn down the juke 
box in his place of business. 

Mapp had thirteen stitches taken 
in his head, and at this time, 6 to 
7 weeks later, suffers from. head- 
aches and dizziness as a result of 


asked again, and the second cop 
got out, and hustled him into 


the wagon. 
“At 12th and Pine (police sta- 


the beating. 

These three Ku-Klux-minded, 
race-hating thugs are still “walking 
‘a beat.”... and they are armed... 


tion) he started to empty his 
pockets when his press credentials 
fell on the desk. The lieutenant 
in charge came over about that: 
time and, preparatory to. letting 
him go, said something to him 
about ‘You. fellows ought to be 
more cooperative. 

“When a complete search re- 
vealed nothing on which the over- 
zealous policemen could hang a 
charge, iene was allowed to go. 

“However, the question: of what 
to do next time a policeman asks 
about the contents of his pockets 
remains unanswered. Doés he 
have the right. to ask “Why?” 

Multiply the Hooper incident by 
the dozen. . . cops stepping. Ne- 
groes for no apparent reason .. . 
just to do a little “fishing” .. . 
you never know, something might 
turn up that a cop can “hang a 
charge on.” , 


This illegal search and seizure 
goes on day-in-day-out against Ne- 
groes afoot and in cars... no 
Negro is immune, almost regard- 
less of his station in life. ; 

Hooper's question “why” shows 
him to be a brave soul since I 
feel he is aware of the attitude. of 
the: Philadelphia cops when: deal- 
ing with a Negro. .. + Any ques- 


tioning of police “authority,” or if: 


and in a position to strike again. 


. THE PHILADELPHIA delega- 
tion to the recently-adjourned Dem- 
ocratic National Convention put up 
a fair fight for a strong civil rights 
plank. . . . The Negro and all the 
people of Philadelphia have cer- 
tainly fared better under the pres- 
ent Democratic administration 
headed by Mayor Dilworth, and 
also during the preceding. Demo- 
cratic administration led by former 
Mayor, and now candidate for the 
U. S. Senate, Joseph S. Clark, than 
‘they ever did under the thoroughly 
corrupted Republican gang that 
held City Hall for so long. — 

But, in the arena of Negro-police 
relations, the situation, in the 
opinion of this writer, has become 
worse, under the Democrats. ... _ 

The efforts of the local police to 
“keep the Negro in his place” can 
be brought to a halt by action on 
the part of the present administra- 
tion’. . . pressure from the voters 
will move City Hall. 

Let's move ‘em! 


Z Percent Off Relief 

For Non-Compliance 
HARRISBURG, Pa. — Accord- 

ing tothe State Department of 


Public Assistance seven percent are 


‘the Negro involved, does. not: re- 


“spond “fast: enough’ to thé’ cop’s 


cut off the rolls annually for non- 
mpliance with its regulations. 
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WE FACE 


IT NOW! 


According to a letter from a reader the $100,000 
spring fund campaign for the Daily Worker is still far 
f:om its goat because of dissatisfaction and doubts among 
our readers regarding the present course of _Commu- 


nist leadership in our country. 


We do not question these dissatisfactions and 
doubts. There is much one can criticize in the practices 
of the Communist leadership, past and present. We 
believe there will be continued ferment, dissatisfaction, 
criticistn for some time to come. 

It could not, and should-not, be otherwise. For we _ 
have had some of our most cherished beliefs exploded, 
and we are trying to assess squarely the serious errors 
to which these now exploded beliefs have led us. 

But we know the Marxist Left, including the Com- 
munist Party, will come out of this ferment in.a stronger 


position to help construct 
ment of American workers. 


‘a durable socialist move- 


Meanwhile, as our reader says, The Worker’ needs 
to continue, and she—or he—sends a $10 contribution to 
that end. Frankly, we feel that just because fateful de- 
cisions will be made in the next few months regarding 
the course of the movement to which we are dedicated, 


we are badly needed. 


But unless more readers—many, many more—take 
the position of the one who wrote us, we will not be 
able to make it. By all means, Ict’s question, criticize 


and demand changes! 


But let's be sure our paper keeps going by sending 
in NOW the critically-needed funds to reach the $100.- 
090 goal which should have been reached in mid-July. 
Were stili the same. $14,000 short, and it has been chok- 


ing us to death. 


* Send your $10 to the Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, either at the Committee’s address, 575 Sixth 


Ave.. N.Y.C., or to The Worker at 35 E. 12 St. 


N.Y.C. 


Make all checks and money orders payable to the Emer- 


gency Comniittee. 


* Get after every other supporter and reader of 
‘The Worker and get them to contribute their ten. 


} 
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ill Plaque Republicans 


By ADAM LAPIN 


SAN FRANCISCO.—"Everything is rosy with Ike,” was the slogan 


at a luncheon at the Fairmont. While a couple of young men in gray 
flannel suits, brought in from New York, hovered discreetly in the back- 


ground, 4,000 roses were 
distributed to the Republi- 


can women. The slogan 
illustyates almost as well as the 
“peace, prosperity and progress” 
banner unfurled in the GOP 
platform what the Republicans 
tried to sell at their four-day 
convention. 7 

With the aid of the best 
brains Madison Ave. can pro- 
vide, they have been trying to 
put across the idea that every- 
thing is just hunky dory under 
President Efsenhower—and will 
be-even better if he and Nixon 
are reelected for another four 


{ years. 


Again and again the idea has 
been reiterated — and constant 
repetition is an old Madison Ave. 
maxim—that now there is peace 
instead of war in Korea, that 
the country is booming and that 


| the administration is busily pro- 


moting thé social welfare of all 
the people. 

There were little handicaps, 
of course, likesthe give-away 
programs, the administration's 
favoritism for big business and 
some rather well-known utter- 
ances bv Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles which didn't 
sound very reassuring about the 
prospect for peace. 

But these are to be swept 
under the rug and forgotten. 
* 

NOT SO easily kept under 
the rug are such other prob- 
lems as Nixon and the state of 
President Eisenhower's health. 
* 


THAT Nixon was to remain in 


' the number two. spot on the 


ticket was generally conceeded 
even before the convention 
opened Monday. But the last 
lingering hopes of those who 
wanted a less unpopular running 
mate. for Ike were blasted Wed- 
nesday afternoon when _ the 
President announced that Harold 
Stassen, prime’ mover in the 
dump-Nixon drive, had sur- 
rendered. 

Eisenhower said that Stassen 
had himself agreed to make one 
of the seconding spéeches in fa- 


Continued on Page 5) 


Assignment: USA 


Why Denny’s For Ike 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THERE are sermons in 
stones and running brooks, 
the Bard said, and one could 
add, in Tonys Bar. Especi- 
ally when the TV was on the 
conventions. I was bending an 
elbow with my articulate friend 
Danny whose folk came from 
County Cork, 
watching. We 
saw some 
tic moments of 
the Democratic 
convention, 
and, a few days 
later, ‘our eyes 
were reason- 

7 focussed 
the Cow 
Palace. , 
Danny is ‘a m 
short, bouncy man oe Ba ideas 
on everything: you name it, and 
he can shoot from the hip at an 
thought, with an aim that is a 
mira 
| Senator frony Massachusetts was 


fee 
. Kennedy;::the boyish ~ 


dizzily up there to 666 on the 
second ballot and Kefauver 
crept up to tie him. You could 
have dropped a fifth of Sea- 
gram's on the floor and nobody 
would have turned his head. 
Denny's silence was more elo- 
quent than anything’ I have 
heard him say, and when it was 
all over, after Tennessee had 
switched to Kefauver, my friend 
found his tongue. ate 

‘ “The South,” he said prophe- 
tically, “is. breaking up.” He was 
old enough to have lived through 
the Al Smith campaign, he said, 
and he remembered how the 
Fundamentalists had clobbered 
“one of the grandest men the na- 
tion ever produced, the laddie 


w. with the Brown Desby.” 


He was ecstatic over Kennedy, 
“a brilliant boy with a future,” 
he said, “and now -that bigotry 
is thy Se g in America, Ill say like 

Oe: til next elec- 


iat eee ke ae ey 
| THOUGHT of Denny quite 


f 


ah 


a bit afterward, and considered 
the phenomonon over which he 
had ‘jubilated, I believe there is 
ample cause for it: true, some 
of the Southern politicoes had 
other thoughts in mind beyond 
that of fair-play to religious de- 
nominations. Some animosity per- 
haps, toward Kefauver, but the 


fact was there. The South ot 


1956 is not the South of 1928, 
and it is considerably more dif- 
ficult to scuttle:a candidate be- 
cause of the way he worships 


his God, 
“Don't get me wrong,” he said 


soberly, “I’m strictly for the Eis- 
enhower ticket.” 


He had been nappy to see, be- 
ing Catholic himself, he explain- 
ed, the reduction of: bigotry in 
the country so that candidates of 
his faith could be regarded so 
favorably by the delegates of a 
or party, but even if Ken- 
ne were tapped ‘by fate “he 
would not have voted for him, 
'm _.strictly, no idealist,” he 
- (Continued on Page 13) 


A ne 


“This is a poll, bud! You’ re in favor of Nixon for Vice-President, 


a | 


NEWS ITEM: Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire released 
results of a poll, showing that a majority of the voters wanted Nixon 
as the GOP VP nominee. The Bridges poll was advertised as taken 
ome ‘only former FBI agents.’ 


Tempests j in the 


Gold-Fish 


By BEN LEVINE 
A PARTY Convention 
is like a Greek tragedy. Be- 
fore the curtain goes up on 
the visible stage, the events 


have already taken place 
that will determine the outcome. 
The intrigues and the villianies 
are enacted offstage and are re- 
ported to the audience by the 
actors and the chorus. 


Thus did John Daly for ABC, 
Walter Cronkite and Ed Mur- 
row for CBS and Chet Huntley 
and David Brinkley for NBC, 
wearing earphones ‘instead of 
the ancient Greek masks, bring 
to the TV audience not only the 
roars from the rostrum and the 
hubbub in the seats and aisles, 
but some of the murmured ma- 
chinations of the smoke-filled 
‘hotel rooms. 

In the same way -in the an- 
cient days did the Messenger, in 
Aeschylus’. “Seven Against The- 
bes” appear periodically on the 
stage and with the aid of the 
Theban King and the: Chorus of 
Theban Virgins describe the 
battles at the city’s seven gates. 

The interest of the ancient 
Greek audience did not wane 
because they knew the prede- 
stined climax. The playwright’s 
skill in arrangement of the events 
and the poetic speeches, held 
them absorbed. 

*. 


THE MODERN Democratic 
and Republican TV rs 


spectacula 
-of Chicago and San Francisco, - 


— 
. 


Bowl 


though they lacked the grand 
fire of an Aeschylus or the wit 
of a Euripides, captured the at- 
tention of their thousand times 
larger audience with tons of gad- 
gets and with the efforts of more 
than 1,000 reporters and produc- 
tion men. 

TV | scientific genius fitted 
spectacles of all sizes and makes 
to the eyes of a nation, includ- 
ing a 5-inch “creepie-peepie” 
camera that could almost peer 
into a se gi heart and listen 
to its beats. 

Never were conventions so 
spied upon. The International 
Ampitheatre and the Cow Palace 
were as exposed to view, though 
not as silent, as goldfish bowls. 
Even professional lip-readers, we 
hear, were employed to ferret 
out the whisperings of profes- 
sional politicians. 

If the crumbs of conversation 
swept up by these electronic 
brooms did not furnish an intel- 
lectual feast, it was not the fault | 
of science. There were times 
when I felt the most brilliant 
part of the Chicago scene. was 
the polished top of Sam Ray- 
burn’s head. 

* 

LADIES in knee-hi 
paraded to spice the 
colades to favorite -sons, 
brass bands beat the 
drums, but the hired noise paled 
in the political drama and was 
as irrelevant as the flowers that 
bloom in the. spring. 

. Apt at ,thes, conventions was 


~ (Continued on Page 18). 
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On ‘56 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


THE AFL-CIO- executive council will hold its third ee since the merger this 


week, with the big issue before it-slated to: be its policy for the 


elections. The 


week-long sessions, starting tomorrow (Monday), August 27, will take place at Unity 


House, summer resort of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garmcnt Workers 
Union. 

The last council meeting in June 
put eff action on the 1956 cam- 
paign until after the Democratic 
and Republican conventions. Of 
the 28 members on the council, 25 
are reported to favor an endorse- 
ment of the Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket while three support the Eis- 
enhower administration. 

However, it is still uncCertain 
whether the AFL-CIO council will 
officially endorse the Stevenson- 
Kefauver slate, despite the over- 
whelming majority support for ‘it 


in the merged federation’s leading’ 


body. 
* 
GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO 


president, has been against lining 


up with either political party and 
for_ keeping the labor movement 
officially neutral. “American labor 
is non-party. We will not adopt 
any political party as our own, nor 
will we become the stepchild of 
any political party,” 
the convention of the Plumbers-and 
Pipefitters union last week. 


Meany has argued that labor's: 


energies should be devoted chief-| 
ly to electing pro-labor and liberal ; 
candidates to Congress and local | 
legislatures and to pressing the is- | 
sue and records of all candidates 
regardless of party. 

“This is the year of the big! 
wind,” said Meany. “This is the. 
year the politicians will make all: 
inds of claims and promises. But | 


Meany told}. 


GEORGE MEANY 
for no endorsement at all by the 
AFL-CIO, with the issue being left 
to each international union. 
However, the 25 council mem- 


bers said. to be supporters of the 
Stevenson-Kefauver ticket are ex- 


pected to press hard for an official | . 
endorsement _by. the. AFL-CIO. 


‘These include the top labor off- 


‘cials who played a prominent. and 
influential role at the Democratic 
convention, heading the 200-mem- 
‘ber caucus there. 

Among them are Walter Reu-. 
ther, president of the United Auto 
Workers; George Harrison, presi- 
‘dent of the Railway Clerks who! ; 


we will judge on. the issues. Weis chairman of. the Democratic 


will continue to follow the advice 
of 


-~friends and eliminating our 


enemies.” 
. 


THE three members of the AFL- 
CiO executive council who are safal 
to be -+or Eisenhower are Dave 
Beck, president of the Teamsters; 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, president 
of the Carpenters, and William L. 
McFetridge, president of 
Building Service Employes. 

These Eisenhower supporters, 
realizing there isn’t a ghost of a' 
chance the council would endorse. 
their choice, are expected to age 


Gompers on rewarding our 


the | | 


'Party’s Labor Advisory Committee; 
David J. McDonald, president of 
thee United Steelworkers; David 
Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers, 
and others. 

It is not ruled out that the over- 


whelming support for an endorse- 
‘ment of the Stevenson-Kefauver 


| ticket by the AFL-CIO council may 


bring about a change in Meany’s 
position. Ih any event, the issue 
\will no doubt stir up a consider- 
‘able debate at Unity. House, with 
ithe bigwigs in both parties sure to 
have an anxious eye directed to- 
ward the proceedings. 


It is possible the council will not 
itself take action on the issue of 
endorsing a presidentia] slate. It 
may, instead, decide to convene a 
special AF L-CIO convention on the 
1956 elections. Or, the scheduled 
-annual meeting of the AFL-CIO 
general board may be called into 


session to deal with the issue. The” 


board takes in all council members, 
plus the heads of all affiliated in- 
ternational unions, and trade and 
industrial departments. 
OTHER MATTERS 

A probable item on the council's 
order of business is the longshore 
situation in the Port of New York. 
The AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen, which failed to get 
official support from the council 


in June for~its planned campaign | 


against the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, is expect- 
ed to put in another bid for fi- 
nancial and moral aid now that it 
hds filed for a third pier election 
against the ILA. 

It is generally conceded in top 
labor circles that the brotherhood 
doesn't stand a chance of winning 
this time. However, the AFL-CIO 
is apparently not ready to take the 
ILA back in at this time, and may 
therefore decide at the council 
meeting to give some degree of aid 
to the IBL, although it would be 
nothing like the all-out attack on 
the AFL against ILA in the two 
elections in 1953 and 1954. 
ORGANIZING DRIVES | 

The last executive council meet- 
ing in June broke the logjam on the 
southern organizing drives and 
opened the door, finally, for kick- 
ing off the textile and other cam- 
paigns. The progress since June and 
future organizing plans may also 
come up at this council meeting. 

One significant drive now under 
way is in Winston Salem, N. C., 
where the AFL-CIO and its To- 
bacco Workers International Union 
have been in ‘a big push for the 
last two months to organize the 
R. J. Reynolds Co. which makes 
Camels and other cigarettes and to- 


bacco. 
The council meeting is also 
scheduled to act on a successor to 


Matthew Woll, who died in June. 


Labor's Political Action 
‘Tested at Dems Convention 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


CHICAGO.—Labor’s independent political action, that Has been devel in hun- 
dreds of Congressional Districts, was one of the highlights of the recent Democratic Con- 
vention here. Labor came to the Democratic convention with 200 trade union members. as 


official delegates in many state 
delegations. | 
AFL-CIO president George 


Meany in an impressive speech be- 


fore the platform committee, pre-: 


. sented the program of “the largest 


single organization in America. 

Yet unionists ,.were puzzled by 
Meany’s declaration fore the 
Democrat and Republican conven- 
tions that labor should merely pre- 
sent its platform proposals and 
then_ sit on the os. cm 

This was regarded by advanced. 
workers as surrender to the attacks 
of Senator Goldwater (R-Ariz) 


‘who accused .labor of trying to 


tw 


dominate the political scene, dic- 
tate to their members and tie la- 
bor to the Democratic Party. 
Meany's pitch about sitting it out 
was looked upon as playing along 

with poe sapeiesn elements in 
the labor movement ‘and reflecting 


a conviction that Ike will win in 
November. 


ACTUALLY yi Be ~ despite: 


Meany, played its most active role; Negro delegates, many of whom 


in Chicago. There was a_ Labor 
Advisory Committee to the Demo- 
crats, headed by George Harrison, 
president, Railway Clerks assisted 
by UAW ‘preside Walter Reuther, 
David McDonald, Steelworkers, 


Jim Carey, IUE, Georg e Googe; 
Pressmen, Joe ng Electrical 


Workers and others. 
Labor presented a common 


front on platform 2ithough some of 


its members backed different can- 


‘didates. On_ the issue of carrying 


out the Supreme Court's order cz 
desegregation, labor was united. 
Similarly, it was united on elim- 
ination of anti-labor legislation and 
for social welfare proposals. 
Labor failed completely to make 


the platform reflect the desires of, 


the American people for peace. If}: 
labor leaders had spoker for peace; 
it would have e a difference, | 
as it did on other issues. 

The. close . association , eee 


the labor .delegates and. } 


were members of organized labor, 
was decisive in the push for a vig- 
orous program. 


Labor organized a caucus of its’ 
own members at the - convention | 


and named a steering committee. 
They listened to a summary of 
platform objectives and agreed to 
£0 back and lobby ‘for these in 
ir state delegations. 


They were told if -a crisis arose 
they would be called into an emer- 
gency session and that if they want- 
ed speakers to appear before state 
delegations they could. have them. 
Labor decided that if a deadlock 
occurred and the nomination look- 
ed like it would go to a reactionary, 
then all labor would sink its differ- 
ences and back ane candidate. 


LABOR played a role in another 
form. It was, part of the coalition, 
| the Leadership Conference on Civil 


nf sade ei ec ean or] 
« ¢ s¢optmued 


2 Te ‘Unionize Teachers 


® Labor Stamp Issued “3 


THE American Federation of 


Teachérs, meeting in convention 
at Pittsburgh, “announced a na- 


tional campaign to win collec- 


tive bargaining rights for teach= 


ers across the country. 


RLS, 


” 


ais 
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A TRIBUTE to labor's new 
dimensions in the country’s eco- 
nomic and political life is the 
special Labor Day stamp. The 


design is taken from a mural in . 


the new AFL-CIO building in 
Washington. The U. S. Post Of- 
fice says it will print 120 million 
copies. It goes on sale Sept. 3. 

* 

WAGES and benefit increases 
negotiated by unions in the first 
half of 1956 have been substan- 
tially higher in most cases than in 
the previous year, according to 
the current AFL-CIO Collective 
Bargaining Report. The Report 
also notes the increased number 
of longer contracts with no wage 
reopening nd says it will ex- 
amine this teature in greater de- 
tail in September. 

* 

THE. OLD GUARD “rules the 
roost” in the Republican party, 
and is trying to ride back into 
power on Eisenhower's coattails, 
says Labor News, publication of 
the AFL Central Trades & Labor 
Council in Rochester, N. Y. 


* 

‘MORE than 800,000 non-op- 
erating workers on the country’s 
railroads are now taking a strike 
vote to back their unions de- 
mands for a 25-cent wage boost. 
The railroads want to throw a 
6.5 cent pay cut at the workers. 
The union members have until 


Sept. 7 to return the strike ballot. 
* 


THE merger of two interna- 
tional unions does not cancel Na- 
tional Labor ‘Relations Board 
certifications or rulings affect- 
ing locals of the two labor bodies, 
the NLRB has eae, 


UNITY committees of the -Ne- 
braska CIO and AFL. state 
bodies have agreed on a merger 
program. Separate conventions 
will be held in October to act 
on the proposals. 


AFL-CIO Registration Com- 
mittee in Philadelphia has poe 
ed the most intensive re 

tion drive ever conducted pe 
labor in that city. the 
oint Committee ts more 
than 350,000 i, of some 
300 unions in ‘the area 
eS 

A JOINT committee of the 
Massachusetts state AFL and 
CIO is preparing a proposed con- 
stitution for the merger of the 
two central labor bodies. Dis- 
cussions are now going on with 
some top union official express- 
ing hope for an early merger. 

* 


_A- HELICOPTER became the 
latest employer weapon in the 
strike-breaking arsenal turned 
against the Marine -Engineers 
and-the Masters, Mates and Pi- 
lots Unions on strike for recog- 
nitiop by the largest ore fleet on 
the Great Lakes. The whirly- 
bird was used to fly in food to 


scab crews. 
* 


ORGANIZED Iabor, including 
both AFL-CIO and independent 
unions, won a total of 866 elec- 
tions (64 percent of the total) in 
the second quarter of 1956. In 
all, 84,428 workers were brought 
into unions in this period. 

* 

THE AFL-CIO sent condol- 
ences to the Belgian Miners 
Union following the tragedy in 
Marcinelle, Belgium, where 276 
miners lost their lives in a fire 
half a mile underground. 


* 

THE International Union of 
Electrical -Workers, AFL-CIO, 
has opened up the first labor 
headquarters for the Stevenson- 
Kefauver ticket. The first floor 
of its Washington building will 
be used as a center for the IUE’s | 
500 locals for the presidential 


campaign. 
* 


NEGOTIATIONS _ between 
the Communications Wopskers of 
America and the Western Elec- 
tric Co. continued all week, past 
the contract expiration date, with 
some progress being made and 
no strike call issued by the union. 
Some 18,000 telephone insallers 
are demanding substantial wage 
increases, end of the North-South 
differential and other benefits. 


Fy. ah, 
Adlai Speaks 
Qn Labor Day 


DETROIT. — Adlai Stevenson 
will make the first -major speech 
of his 1956 campaign for the presi- 
dency in this city on Labor Day. 
He has accepted the invitation of 
the united labor day committee to 
speak at Cadillac Square, Sept. 3 at 
noon. 


v me 
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“WE DID IT” 


a 
‘ Saturday, Aug. 25 
Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10 
Red Goose Kiddie— : 


(7) 1 

_ Town Meeting (13) Noon 
ig Playback (11) 1 

Oldtimers Game (11) 1:25 

Laurel and Hardy (2) 1:30 

Long Before Shakespeare (2) 2 

Baseball: Yankees-Chicago (11) 

Baseball: Yankees vs. Chicago (11) 
2:30 

Movie Museum (9) 3 

Racing—Saratoga Handicap (2) 5 

Movie: Green Scarf (English) (9) 
5. Well Done. ‘Also 7:30 and 
10 : 

News (2) 8 

Beat the Clock—Quiz (2) 7:30 

Jackie Gleason (2) 8. Landlord vs. 
Tenant. Repeat episode 

as) 2 Fiction Feature Theatre 

8 
“— Story—Mark Stevens (9)! 


Encore Theatre—The Great Wide 
World with Spring Byington 
(4) 10 Repeat 

Masquerade Party (7) 10 

High Finance—Quiz (2) 10:30 

Adventure Theatre—Paul Douglas, 
host (4) 10:30 

Movie: Macbeth with Orson Wel- 
les (7) 10:30. Recommended 

Movie: Bhkack. Narcissus (English) 
(2) 11:15. Recommended 

Movie: Of Mice and Men (4) 11:15 
Recommended | 

TV ‘ 
Sunday, Aug 26 

Library Lions — Educational films 
(4) 9 a.m. ; 

Children’s Hour (4) 10:30 .a.m. 

Camera Three (2) 11:30 

Let's Take A Trip: Seabrook Farms, 
Bridgetown, N. J. (2) Noon 

Movie: So Long at the Fair (2) 1. 
Jean Simmons, Dirk... Bogarde. 
Good British mystery film 

Movie Museunt (9) 1:15 

Baseball: Yankees-Tigers (11) 1:55 

Renaissance on TV—Dr. Frank 
Baxter (2) 3:45 

College Press Conference (7) 4:30 

Face the Naiton —Quiz (2) 5 

Outlook (4) 5 

Zoo Parade (4) 5:30 

Telephone Time (2) 6 

You Are There (2) 6:30 

Lassie (2) 7 

You Asked For It (7) 7 

Comedy: Ann Sothern in Private 
Secretary (2) 7:30 

Frontier: Unusual westerns (4) 7:30 

Movie: The Promoter with Alec 
Guiness (7) 7:30. Very Good 

Ed Sullivan Show -top talent of 
Navy (2) 8 | 

Steve Allen Show—Gregory Ratoff, 


a.m. 


™ 


‘Ted Mack Amateur Hour (7) 9 | 


others—guests (4) 8 


Sunday Night Concert-Two cen- 
turies of Russian music (5) 8 
Play: The Honest Man with Jack 

: mny and Zsa Zsa Gabor (2) 


Alfred Hitchcock Presents (2) 9:30 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 | 
Loretta Young Show (4) 10. 
Double Partners—mystery 
What's My Line (2) 10:30 
Late Movie: Unholy Four (2) 
11:15. Mystery with Paulette 
Goddard, William Sylvester 
RADIO | 
Saturday, Aug. 25 
Yankees-Chicago WINS 1:55 
Verdi's: La Traviato WNYC 2 
Giants-Chicago WMCA 2:25 
Dodgers-Cincinnati WMGM 2:25 
Stan Lomax sports WOR. 6:45 
As We See It-AFL-CIO series 
WABC 8:45 
Best Bands in the Land WABC 
9:35 . . | 
Basin Street Jazz WCBS 10:30 
RADIO 
Sunday, Aug 26 
Yankees-Detroit WINS 1:55 
World Music Festivals WCBS 2:05 
Giants-St. Louis WMCA 2:25 
Dodgers-Milwaukee. WMGM 3:25 
| MOVIES 
Moby Dick, Sutton and_ Criterion 
War and Peace, Capitol 
King and I, Roxy 
Secrets of the Reef, Baronet 
Oklahoma, Rivoli 
Private’s Progress (English), Guild 
50th 


vf 


Game of Love and One Summer of 
Happiness( Swedish) World 

Story of Louis Pasteur (revival) 
Translux Normandie 

Grapes of Wrath (revival) with 
Tobacco Road, Fifth Ave. 

Last Holiday (Guiness) and Some- 
thing to Lae For, Greenwich— 
Sun. to Tues. 

House of Ricordi and Kid For Two 
Farthings, Gramercy Today thru 
Tuesday 

Great Adventure (Swedish) and 
Kid For Two Farthings, 72nd St. 
Playhouse 

All Quiet on Western Front and 
Thunder Rock (revivals), Thalia 
Sunday only 

THEATRE 

My Fair Lady, Hellinger 

Uncle Vanya, Fourth St. 

Three Penny Opera, Theatre de 
Lys 

Diary of Anne Frank, Cort 

No Time for Sergeants, Alvin 

Ghosts, Modern Theatre, 15 2nd 
Av. Thurs. to Sun. night 

Damn Yankees—musical, 46th St. 

Pajama Game, St. James 

Inherit the Wind—opens Sept 14 

at_the National 


Jazz Festival, Randall I 


Hayden Planetarium: Central Park 


Palisades Amusement Park — N 


gress by the organization; RK e p.., 
Isidore Dollinger, who wants to 
become a supreme court judge; 


who wants to be renominated next 
year; State Sen. Nathaniel Helman, , 
who also wants to be a judge; Con- 


- 


THE W 


MUSIC. | 
sland. Sat- 
t (Aug. 25). With: 
Lionel and Orch., 
Dave B , Gerry Mulligan, 
Chet Baker, Billy Tayler Trio, 
Coleman Hawkins 


urday ni 


7 ART 

Washington Square Outdoor Show 
opens Aug. 31- Sept. 30. On 
view from 2 p.m. until dark 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENT 

Boat Trips Around Manhattan Is- 
land. 3 hour lectured sightseein 
trips. Boat leave daily 9:45 an 
10:30 a.m. 12, 1,.1:30, 2, 2:30, 
4, 6 p.m. from. Pier 83, foot of 
43 St. Call ClIrcle 6-3200 for 
further details 


West at 79 St. ‘Mars’ is this 
month’s theme. Sundays and 
 holidays—1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 8:30 
p.m. Saturdays—11 a.m. 1, 2, 3, 
4.5 and 8:30 


Direct buses from 4l]st St. a 
8th Ave. and 167th ‘St. and 
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In And Out of 
_Movies and TV 


Beth the National Congress of His- 
tory and the Cuban of 
Historical and International Stu- 
dies. gay. it’s incorrect~ historically 
and slights two of Cuba’s greatest 
patriots, Jose Marty and Antonio 
Maceo. | 


Some of the top films of recent 
years are coming up on television, 
according to an announcement in 
the trade magazines. They in- 
clude The Letter with Bette Davis, 
Anthony Adverse, Saratoga Trunk 
with Ingrid Bergman =and Gary 
Cooper, Story of Louis Pasteur and 
Life of Zola with Paul Muni, Vir- 
ginia City with Errol Flynn, Forty 
Second Street with Dick Powell, 
Ginger Rogers and Ruby Keeler, 
Sergeant- York with Gary Cooper, 
Maltese Falcon with Humphrey 
Bogart, Watch on the Rhine with 
Paul Lukas. 


_ Was Ejleen O’Casey’s role drop- 
ped from the cutting floor of the 
Robert Mitchum movie “Foreign 
Intrigue?” z 

A United Artists press release 
said she was going to make her 
film debut opposite Mitchum in 
that film. Shes the daughter of the 
Sean 


oO ° 


oO cod 


world famous playwright 
O’Casey. 


Kraft TV Theatre's “Life of 
Mickey Mantle” is set for Oct. 3, 
NBC-TV 9 p.m. The Yanks will 
be playing in the World Series 
with the Dodgers (maybe) around 


Bette Davis will star in “Mrs. 
Abe”—Lincoln’s wife in a _ forth- 
coming movie. ; 

a 


c o.: 


The Warner Bros.- movie “San- 
tiago” was protested in Cuba for 
its distortion of Cuba’s fight for 


Broadway 


independence from Spain in 1896./that_ time. .) 


A Losing Game 


(Continued from Page 16) 
knew that popuiar_ sentiment 
among New York Democrats was 
overwhelmingly for Stevenson. In 
the only primary contests DeSapio 
had not been able to block, in Long 
Island’s two congressional districts, 
insurgent Stevenson delegates had 
won by a wide margin over the 
regular Harriman delegates. The 
Roper and Gallup polls showed 


Ernest Truex’s celebrating his 
44th year. in the movies. His first 
movie was “The Good Little Devii” 
which starred Mary Pigford It 
was shot on a loft on 26th St. in 
Manhattan in July, 1912. The di- 
rector was Edwin Porter. The 
actor has since appeared in 45 
plays on Broadway, seven in Lon- 
don, 60 movies and more than 
150 TV plays. 

oO 


county leader- Charles Buckley's 
right-hand man. 

In most other counties, the lead- 
ership was able to exert the same 
kinds of pressyre to keep delegates 
in line. 

Why, however, did an astute 
politician like DeSapio get him- 
self in that kind of box? The an- 
swer appears to lie in the over- 
weening ambition of Gov. Harri- 


Graham Greene, the English 


three-to-one for Stevenson against 


Harriman among New York Dem- | unlimited financial ability to pur- 


| 


ocrats. They were getting heavy 
pressure from party members back 
home to drop support for Harri- 
man. : 


| 


* | 


THEY could not do it. A col-!| 


umnist for a Bronx paper describes 
why, in these terms: running down, 
the delegate list from the Bronx, 
we find: Deputy Controller Louis | 
Cohen, who owes a lifetime on the | 
public: payrolls to the Democratic | 


Healey, recently elevated to Con-' 


Borough President James Lyons, 


troller Larry Gerosa, who has as- 


| 


.enson against Harriman, then it is 


Preminger to write the screenplay 
for the director-producer’s movie 
|of Shaw's “Saint Joan.” Mr. Pre- 
;minger expects to start shooting 


the film in London in December. 
° ° ° 


novelist, has been signed by Otto 
man to become president, and his. 


sue that ambition. Maybe, too, 
DeSapio was carried away by 
visions of a role as president maker 
= aren in a national admin- “Bus Stop,” 20th Century Fox 
+ film starring Marilyn Monroe will 

WHATEVER the force that) °P@® at the Roxy, Aug. 29. 
moved him, DeSapie is a ruthless 


eee ae we a 


| man and is likely to fight bitterly 


and with no holds barred to keep 
his position as top Democratic dog 
in the state. If a victory for the 


organization; district leader James |Stevenson-Kefauver ticket in the 


state will mean strengthening the 
positions of these New York Dem- 


ocratic forces that fought for Stev- Fall 


Seaman’s Defense Committee Gaiz 
Dance & entertainment. Featuring Eric 
Lowe & Orchestra. Adm. $1.50. Saturcay, 


September 22 at Yugoslav Hall, N. Y. 


efjrene 


possible that DeSapio will sabo- 
tage the Stevenson-Kefauver cam-! 
paign. 

He may likewise consider this| 
necessary to prove his point that 


JOIN US AT 


pirations for the mayoralty; and 
John jf. Sullivan, Democratic 
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; All Roads Lead to Midvale 


LABOR P 


To the 


RESS PICNIC 


Stevenson is “not a winner.” He 
had no compunctions abaut “knif- 
ing’ Franklin D. Reosevelt, Jr.’s' 
race for attorney general in 1954 } 


Camp Kindertanc 


| or 
4 EXCITING DAYS AT OUR 


| because it suited his machine pur- 
| pese. ae , ) 


ecm and responsibility on the 


| elements in the state, to carry the! 


This tends to place a greater 


Stimulating Social - Cultural Program 
Sports @ Swimming @ Boating 

. Excelent Food 

For reservations cal]: AL 5-6283 

Sponsored by Youth Week Committee 


FOR SALE 


ENGLISH BICYCLE, with 3 speed gears, 
hand brakes, pump and tourist bag. 
SPEC. $39.95 Standard Brand Dist., 145 
Fourth Ave.~«(13th and M4 Sts.) One 
hour free parking or two tokens. 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MQVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economie- 
cal. Kay’s Budget Movers. CH 3-3736. 


forces of labor, as well as the in- 
dependent pro-Stevenson liberal, 


campaign against the Cadillac Cab- 
inet in New York. 


With 


WILLIE’S. 


DEATH 


A dear Brother and People’s 
Soldier Has Been Lost 


! We pledge to WILLIE’S 


Sunday, September 23° 


CAMP MIDVALE — Midvale, N. J 
Admission $1.50 — Children Free 


Tickets on Sale at: 
Daily Worker Office, 35 E. 12 St., 8th fl. 
Workers Bookshop, 48 E. 13 St, N. Y. 
Bookworld, 714 Flatbush Ave., B’klyn. 


Fer farther information eall: AL 4.0639 


Auspices: 


New York Freedom of Press 


Comniittee 


; Sha; Qc ae i2e ©. & 


a 


PAINTING 


JOB WELL DONE; painting contractor; 
Jack Rosen. GI 8-7@1. 


: Family — that his memory 

| will shine ever bright in our 

~ hearts and that we will carry 
_forward the torch of Freedom 
and Brotherhood, which he 
held high all his life. 


- 


| 
: 


Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 

} Vector Laboratories 

217 Third Avenue’® GR 3-7686 
New York 3, N.Y. 

| Seles ® Installation ® Service 


animes 


————————E——EE 


—Friends from 
Kings Highway 


MONUMENTS 


\ 


; N JER NEWARK. ~ City Council has! lords is the: Newark Rent Control this case, the Nev k lied ¥ 
| rare - opty aes the Saabs bend and to es granted /are really being: hurt os the = 
. existing Newark rent control ordi-} must be based on improved services| ants and | i 
al 7 t o> i T 5 =) ee nafice—for the time being—rather|or other specified reasons. They e hace dn a pias 
than adopt the state law with its|the’ not -automatic, and tenants ¥ omdinnd..ceambiiiinies ane ot 
automatic 15-20 percent rent in-|should refuse to pay increases de- tacking both Yin Nest cabo al 


creases. manded by landlords, . . ; 
Bee The last meeting of the council] Council president John Brady oe Oe ae ee aetna we 
( | again blasted the state legislature}charged the GOP dominated legis- any hae hehe: ue, contiis so they 
> 


for “playing the cheapest kind of|lature ignored the desires of New- 

{i | politics” as it deferred action on a/ark and other municipalities on the ciliahet a bo - Ht ries = 
new ordinance drafted under terms|kind of rent legislation they want- re ne es = : 

; of the state act. ed. He said: “. . . civilization itself}. In its first two weeks of opera- 

THE WORKER, SUNDAY, AUGUST 26, 1956 This’ means 4 Sngererig for rent|is based on the enactment of laws|tiom the Newark Rent Control 

‘ increases must be made by land-!for the welfare of the majority. In Commission granted about 100 rent 

ee: : oa ——+—— increases. Most of the increases 


| | | : TTI were based on proof by jJandlords 

| e LAWY R FILES LIBEL SUIT that they had added new services 

‘ : : , | ‘such as new heating units and hot 
‘ed that Mrs. Strack wrote of the): : 


: FREEHOLD. — Ira D. Katchen, 
By JOE BRANDT . attorney who defended Fort Mon-| mental health committee, “Note 


(This is the concluding article on the. struggle of the stee] |™outh employees and won their| preponderance of non - Christians | 4 
AP: | azainst the Steel Trust.) Bs jobs back during the : 1953 Mc-|on local committee. Ira Katchen, egr 0 ir man 
“What did the. steel workers gain as a result of the strike? a — has filed a $50,-) who was so active ai setting this , 
C ampared to what the Steel Trust originally offered the contract St ‘ O} suit agauyst Diss. Henty 7 uP h —— “ore in_ his office 
is a significant victory. Compared to what the workers were ready, ae : “ sae ngs od the Communist efs ew r id 
willing and able to fight for, and considering the record profits of He charged that Mrs. Strack) mail crop in B Bank +++ part off | : * 
the companies, it could havev been much better. Overall, includ- -|Smeared him and the group he ute — — NEWARK. — Airman 2nd Class" 
ing its weaknesses, the contract won must be seen positively. Note heads, the Monmouth County] | In the letter she sent to ae of James Jordan, who was tried and 
shovld be taken of the following: esa a Association, linking wae OU nde a “age emt convicted in an English court for 
The union bettered its Supplementary Unemployment Benefit |'"°™ Wit) Communism. Fenith? an inteacified drive Tee} tne death of a civilian, has been 
clause in the American Can m= ae by reducing the starting time Mrs. Strack stirred a storm of semen be PP gee oe granted a stay of execution and a 
io two years service mstead of three. It won a 52-week plan com- |protests'two years ago when, at al|media and national opinion—form- aed _ her Mrs. Callie M 
pared to Auto's 26 weeks. The victory here wiil open the door for | Daughters of the Ameri Revo-| i rganizat ne Jordan's mother Mrs. Valle Mae 
ee OTE te f. oke tak ughters ¢ e American Revo-|ing organizations dedicated to Jordan, Newark, said she had been 
es universal in. the labog. movement. lution meeting in the State House, | spreading scientific socialism in the| informed by her’son’s commanding 
_ For the first time steel workers will get Sunday premium pay. |she said “clandestine” Kosher! U. S. officer. The young Negro soldier 
The companies offered only 10 cents an hour starting in 1959 markings on packaged food were| “It bears striking resemblance to! \.a. laced to havé been hang- 
upping it to 12 sents in 1960. The settlement calls for 35 cents in |an example of “how a bold mi-| that of the Communist Party. It al-| .g Aug. 9. The. death sentence, 
56. 52. cents in and 68 cents in '59. nority can impose its will and even| tempts primarily to weaken pride| janded down last July 23, was the 
The »ninimumn wage was boosted from $1.68%2 to $1.82 in | its religious observance on an apa-/of ancestry, parental authority, love | fist for any Ameri in England 
te ; ~ - : paling | om" y erican in Englan 
56, $1.89 m 57 and $1.96 in ’58. thetic majority. of country and to disparage Chris-| .; dWarll. - 
; In tl libel + Katcher ch Riera since the end of World War II. 
The companies offered 7.3 cents per hour wage increase in- | _——"* ee. Se ee ee The new trial was granted on 


~~ |basis of new evidence indicatin 


cluding increments and job reclassifications. The new contract ) . 
provices for a tetal increase of 10'% cents the first year, 9.1 the SEN. SMITH SAYS: the victim did not actually die _ 


second year, and 9.1 in 1958. This is 28.7 cents an hour over the |g F | e ’ the stab wound allegedly inflicted 
three-vear contract. 1 r OF ou A er Nixon by Jordna, but of dysentery re- 
In addition the contract includes (for the first time) an escalator sulting from injections of terra- 
cost of living clause with a guarantee that there can be no cut in TRENTON.—As could be ex-; against Nixon was sparked by peo- mycin. Three others tried with Jor- 
the present hourly rate. pected Jersey's Senioe U. S. Sen- > who felt Alger Hiss should not dan were acquitted. 
Some advances were also registered on other issues. While ator, H. Alexander Smith, Rep., el been convicted Smith said. 
the Trust cffered nothing originally the workers finally. won. 26 |went all out for renominating}/It was “not necessarily Commu- Censorship 
cents an hur holiday premium pay in 1957 and 68 cents in ’58, |“Tricky Dick” Nixon as GOP vice|nist inspired” according to the 
Long tern: employes gamed an additional half week vacation pay, | presidential nominee. New Jersey Senator, but the oppo- Of P ainting 
and a half week vacaticn increse for other workers to go into ef- The “dump Nixon” drive was! sition to Nixon within GOP ranks To Be A pealed 
fect after two years instead of threé as originally offered. The 8 |all part of an “underground” move-| represented a climax to this four | ; P ane me 
and 10-ceni shift premiums go into eflect after two years instead | ment according to Smith, who says} year “underground movement.” The American Civil Liberties 
ct five as thecompanies wanted. : the Republican Party “can’t do} So Jersey Republicans beware! Union and its affiliated Maryland 
The new coutract provides tor a union shop clause covering without Nixon.” If you believe that “Tricky Dick’s” Civil Liberties Union have an- 
all present and new employes, and knocks out the escape clause. rhe “underground” movement! antics represent a liability to the nounced they will carry to the 
No gains werer won on the insurance issue. Steel workers are still —|GOP youre apt to find yourself’ Maryland high court. an appeal 
from a Baltimore Superior Court 


forced to contribute with the bosses to the insurance fund. : under FBI investigation. ling that as “conservator of the 

“Steel Labor” says the final three-year settlement amounts A SLAPS entree en rant “rene Thomas D’Alesandro 
to 67 percent mere than the Steel Trust offered in the five-vear . Jr = authority to remove a 
contract proposal. “The union was able to win every benefit origi- TU MULTY LABOR PRESS painting from the municipal Peale 


nally offered by the industry, but it won them over a three-year Museum 


“instead of a five-year span. ... | , The artist, Glenn F. Walker of 
The major weakness of the settlement is the three-vear wage JERSEY CITY.—Rep. T. James PICNIC Baltimore, had sued the mayor for 


freeze—no strike provision. In this the companies achieved a major Tumulty, (Dem. 14th CD), is the forcing the removal of Walker's 
objective. “Business Week speakiag of the three-vear contract Savs: only Jersey Deemocrat in the CA watercolor, In a Room. Mayor 


“It is a key vrovision in the agreement ... moving from one- | House of Representatives who D’Alesandro, Jr., had termed it 
“morally objectionable,” “obscene,” 


and “indecent.” 


year toa three-year contract is a giant step forward and represents failed to st a liberal voting rec-" ; 

x triumph in skillful bargaining.” “U.S. News and World Report” | ord, scedidind to ADA aso. Fir MIDV ALE 
Siates Long trm agreements with their no strike clauses may |The “ADA World,” publication of: ' Superior Court Judge J. Byrnes 
be accepted by some other unions npw that the steel workers have | Americans For Democratic Action, | Sunday, Sept. <3 I cited in his ruling, a city museum 


agreement which grants the Mayor 
wer to decide what may be ex- 
1ibited at the Peale Museum. 


egreed to. waive strike action for three years.” said he voted liberal on only four 

The steel bosses boasted that the new pact “should permit | of seven occasions. Democrats Ad-|{| 4dm. $1.50 — Children jree 

the steel companies to proceed withou fear of disrupted produc- | donizio and Rodino, Essex: Wil- 
tion on their announced plan of adding 15. million tons of new |}iams, Union; Sieminski, Hudson 

ee oe a ae a oe ee oe ee Ge Oe a a ee ow 


capacity ir: the next three ears. 3 and Thompson, Mercer, were given | 
The muvnopolists and their spokesmen may gloat but they perfect scores by the paper. So | 
caunot freeze the struggle against increased cxolattation’ They were Republicans Canfield, Passaic | . 
have 20 more control over the continuously existing class struggle | and Wolverton. Camden. | 
than McDenald has in changing a strike struggle into a “disagree- Issues on which the ratings were 


ment.” ; based included federal aid for 


‘oar it what you like this was a battle in which the steel school construction, civil rights, cae RT KO KKM KK SKS SH 
te ers came out with reater CONCESSIONS, won significant airs, foreign aid funds, civilian atomic ILA GHARGE FRAUD President Milton Weihrauch 
and above all are united for bigger struggles to come. ower reactor tual se-! . | ST 
: pees tae program, mutual se-| Th_ ‘International Longshore-| George Collins, vice - president, 

curity authorization, federal aid) .121’s Association (ind.) has dered Paul Jennings, secretary-treasurer, 


. 4 . — ro = — hoggato ge @/the rival AFL dovk union with/4nd Leo Smith, sargeant at. arms, 
& on iasS ar € = o" a = ~ 8 Je ox} OT! “fraud and fogery.” The Interna-| unopposed for reelection. 
, e700 » bil es in the §Choo! CON-| tional Brotherhood of Longshore-| LABOR NOTES 
struction Dill. men filed. pledge cards of 13,500} Non-agricultural employment in- 


—e ae 


MIDDLETOWN. — A woundn We have no facilities for a bus One of Oe peters that TU-! longshoremen with the NLRB in} creased by 33,600 from May 00 
tavern operator here has been|f... : roms pre ss iy hi — petitioning for an election. Thej June i nthe state as a result of in- 
ordered held f d j Mrs. Marshall refused. to leave rhe ae a se ae | ta eee: Se petition be| creases m construction, trade and 
: or ss — yey. een however, and took her children to ges wee ee civil rights bill. thrown out on the basis that thou-| Service industries plus a small rise 
on a discrimination charge. The}the rest. room. Later VFW: offfcers| ~ a s a bill was his ex-/ -ands of the signatures are forger-|in manufacturing. . . . Secretary of 
charge was brought by Mrs. Edith| reported’ the incident to police of- gl Prong ny Pam ue am ies. : Labor Jame$ P. Mitchell of West- 
Marshall, of Belleville, who said|ficials who instructed Mrs. Mar-! self as the only Norther Demo-| {UE CONVENTION 3 “2 neo a wo wey aca 
Mrs. Barkei, the tavern operator shall to return to Middletown and) crat ‘to vote agninst the bill The seventh annual District 4 R Dione ay ON ee ae 
F Bee rath | file charges. | onson Corp., Newark, a 16 
enied her and her two children} yyy \farshall was a cousin of “orp v a How, ie Ponies came an ie 
oo . _ and color full en-| Pfc. Gus Marshall for whom the CIVIL RIGHTS po thay Chiverit Seapes'-welllee ae iis oie sinha ed 56... 
ee 7 aaliy swe pc ae mama VFW post was named. Private) NEW BRUNSWICK. — Civil) scheduled as one of the main speak-| Eight-day strike of 500 steel seni. 
a iG Macshall : tg ay Marshall was killed in World War) rights will be the major issue in the|ers. Membership of the district is}ers ends ateAlan Wood in Dover. 
he Seayiags: neha Asoc with a} II. election this year according to Her-| now 80,000, according to the offi-|, . . Pay raises for first six months 
+ h an : us enroute) Another charge against Mrs.|bert Hill, NAACP: labor secretary.|cers’ report. Average contract gains! of this year highest since 1951 with 
Tae - bite ry , Pe . Foreign Wars Barkei was dismissed. Mrs. Sarah| Hill made the prediction in an,ad-| were nine and a half cents an hour) 1,880 settlements showing 10 cents’ 
eae, e ; {the ury Park, was|Claiborne of Bloomfield filed an|dress to 300 AFL-CIO labor men| amounting to over $14 million intan-hour or more in over half of 
+ i ter aly az ~~ egg assault’ charge alleging she was|attending Rutgers’ Labor Institute.|the past year. The report- praised{ contracts negotiated. . . . Longs | 
' Marshall the ing to Mrs.|/pushed out’ of the door by Mrs.|He called it the “number one do-|the district’s education and civil] shore negotiations stalled as ship- 
AE eee eae ed oe BLOG Ta er eb mestic issue,” and said Negoos| rights comatittes for their outstand~| ping, bosses bar industry wide con. 
“Cet out: ta ae, : #000 bail on the first) wer deetermined to vote regardless/ing work and ; , increase ac-| tract covering entire East and Gulf 
St ds tte Sn oP 8 He vtec igor nd ede | ec oeing 


of violence. ' 
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$14,000 EMERGENCY - 
WE FACE IT NOW! 


According to a letter from a reader the $100,000 
spring fund campaign for the Daily Worker is still far 
from its goal because of dissatisfaction and doubts among 
our readers regarding the present‘course of Commu- 
nist leadership in our country. 

We do not question these dissatisfactions and 
doubts. There is much one can criticize in the practices 
of the Communist leadership, past and present. We 
believe there will be°continued ferment, dissatisfaction, 
criticis:n for some time to come. 

It could not, and should not, be otherwise. For we 


have had some of our most cherished beliefs exploded, | 


and we are trying to assess squarely the serious errors 
to which these now exploded beliefs have led us. 

But we know the Marxist Left, including the Com- 
munist Party, will come out of this ferment in a stronger 
position to help construct .a durable socialist ‘move- 

ment of American workers. 

Meanwhile, as our reader says, The Worker needs 
to continue, and she—or he—sends a $10 contribution to 
that end. Frankly, -we feel that just because fateful de- 


* cisions will be made in the next few months regarding 


the course of: the movement to which we are dedicated, 
we are badly needed. 

Bul unicess more readers—many, many more—take 
the position of the one who wrote us, we will not be 
able to. make it. By all means, let's question, criticize 
and demand changes! 

But let's be sure our paper keeps going by sending 
in NOW the critically-needed funds to reach the $100,- 
090 goal which should have been reached in mid-July. 
We're still the same $14,000 short, and it has been chok- 
ing us to death. 

* Send your $10 to the Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, either at the-Committee’s address, 573 Sixth 
Ave., N.Y.C., or tos The Worker at. 35 E. 12 St., N.Y.C. 
Make all checks and money orders payable to the Emer- 


) gency Comnnittee. 


° Get after every other sapesiter and reader of 
The Worker and get them to contribute their ten. 


: 


¥ ! 
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Political News 
See Pages 1,2&4° 


His Health and Nixon 
Will Plague Republicans 


By ADAM LAPIN 


SAN FRANCISCO.—“Everyth ing is rosy with Ike,” was the slogan 
at a luncheon at the Fairmont. While a couple of young men in gray 
flannel suits, brought in from New York, hovered discreetly in the back- _ 


ground, 4,000 roses were 
distributed to the Republi- 
can women. The slogan 
illustrates almost as well as the 


“peace, prosperity and progress” 
banner unfurled in the GOP 


| platform what the Republicans 


tried to sell at their four-day 
convention. 

With the aid of the. best 
brains Madison Ave. can pro- 
vide, they have -been trying to 
put across the idea that every- 
thing is just hunky dory under 
President Eisenhower—and will 
be even better if he and Nixon 
are reelected for another four 
years. 

Again and again the idea has 


been reiterated — and constant 


repetition is an old Madison Ave. 
maxim—that now there is peace 
instead of war in Korea, that 
the country is booming and that 
the administration is busily pro- 
moting thé social welfare of all 
the people. 

There were little handicaps, 
of course, like the give-away 
programs,’ the administration’s 
favoritism for big business and 
some rather well-known utter- 
ances bv Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles which didn't 
sound very reassuring about the 
prospect for peace. 


But these are to be swept. 


under the rug and forgotten. 
* 

NOT. SO easily kept under 
the rug are such other prob- 
lems as Nixon and the state of 
President Eisenhower's . health. 

* 

THAT Nixon was to remain in 
the number two spot on the 
ticket was generally conceeded 
even before the convention 
opened Monday. But the Jast 
lingering hopes of those who 
wanted a Wss unpopular running 
mate for Ike were blasted Wed- 
nesday afternoon when _ the 
President announced that Hargld 
Stassen, prime mover in = 
dump-Nixon drive, had 
rendered. 

Eisenhower said that Stassen 
had himself agreed to make one 
of the séconding speeches in fa- 

Continued on Page 5) 
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Why Denny’ s For-Ike 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THERE are sermons in second _ ballot 


dizzily up there to 666 on the 
a and Kefauver 


stones and running brooks, 
the Bard said, and one could 
add, in Tony's Bar. Especi- 
ally when the TV was on the 
conventions..I was bending an 
elbow with my articulate friend 
Danny whose folk * came from 
County Cork, 
watching. . We 


"saw some hec- 


tic moments of * 
the Democratic : 
convention, 


‘and, a few days 


a 


ida! fe i 


later, our eyes 
were reason- 
ably . focussed 
on the Cow 
Palace. 

Danny is a 
short, bouncy man who lie ek 
on ev ing: you name.it, and 
he can shoot from the hip at an 


ong th osm tat a 


Senator’ from +  t was: 


‘is dying in América, I] 


crept up to tie him. You could 
have dropped a fifth of a, 
gram’s. on the floor and nobod 
would have turned his wef 
Denny's silence was more elo- 
quent than anything I have 
heard him say, and when it was 
all over, after Tennessee «had 
switched to Kefauver, my friend 
found his tongue. 


“The South,” he said prophe- 


| tically, “is breaking up.” He was 


old enough to have lived through 


_ the Al Smith campaign, he said, 


and. he remembered how the 
Fundamentalists had clobbered 
“one of the grandest men the_na- 


f tion ever prodiced, the laddie 
m with the Brown Derby.” 


He was ecstatic over Kennedy, 
“a brilliant boy with a future,” 
he said, “and now that bigotry 
ay like 
- cok, poeta ne ‘til next elec- 


. belt t! TILE Lars 


I THOUGHT of Denny quite 


: UH afc 


a bit afterward, and considered 
the phenomonon over which he 
had jubilated. I believe there is 
ample cause for it: true, some 
of the Southern politicoes had 
other thoughts in mind beyond 
that of fair-play_to religious de- 
nominations. Some animosity per- 

haps, toward Kefauver, but the 
fact was there. The South of 
1956 is not the South of 1928, 


and it is considerably more dif- 


ficult to scuttle a candidate be- 
cause of the way he worships 


his God. 


“Don’t get me wrong,” he said 
soberly, “I'm strictly for the Eis- 
enhower ticket.” 


He had been happy to see, be- 
ing Catholic himself, he explain- 
ed, the reduction of bigotry in 
the country sd that candidates of 
his faith could. be regarded so 


favorably by the delegates of a 


major party, but even if Ken- 
ned were tapped by fate he 
have ee ale for him. 


(Continued on Pop 13) | 


oon hl 


aren't you?” 


i _a 
Gores 
y a 


~ “This is 2 . poll, I bud! You re in favor of Nixon for Vice-President, 


NEWS ITEM: Sen. Styles Bridges = New Heaeesihcs released 


results of a poll, showing that a majority of the voters wanted Nixon 
as the GOP VP nominee. The Bridges poll was advertised as taken 


by“ ‘only former FBI agents.’ 


—-_> 


Tempests in the 
Gold-Fish Bowl 


By BEN LEVINE 
A- PARTY Convention 
is like a Greek tragedy Be- 
fore the curtain goes up on 
the visible stage, the events 


have already taken plaee 
that will determine the outcome. 


The intrigues and the villianies — 
are enacted offstage and are re- 


ported to the audience by the 
actors and the chorus. 


Thus did John Daly for ABC, 
Walter Cronkite and Ed Mur- 
row for CBS and Chet Huntley 
and David Brinkley for ‘NBC, 
wearing earphones instead of 
the ancient Greek masks, bring 
to the TV audience not only the 
roars. from the rostrum and the 
hubbub in. the seats and aisles, 
but some of the murmured ma- 
chinations of the smoke°-filled 
hotel rooms. 


In the same way in the an- 
cient days did the Messenger, in 
Aeschylus’ “Seven Against. The- 
bes” appear periodically on the 
stage and with the aid: of the 
Theban King and the Chorus of 
Theban Virgins describe. the 
battles at the city's ‘seven gates. 

The interest of the ancient 
Greek audience did not. wane 
because they .knew: the prede- 
stined climax, The playwright’s 
skill in arrangement 9 of the events 
and. the poetic speeches, held 


them igi ae 


‘THE eta Democratic 
and Repub 
of Chicago and San Francisco, 


lidant TV spectacular 


4 
; 


~ brass 


though they lacked the grand 
fire of an Aeschylus or the wit 
of a Euripides, captured the at- 
tention of their ousand times 
larger audience with tons of gad- 
ets and with the efforts of more 
than 1,000 reporters and produc- 
tion men. | 

TV scientific genius fitted 
spectacles of all sizes and makes 
to the eyes of a nation, includ- 
ing a 5-inch “creepie-peepie’ 
camera that could almost peer 
into a = S heart and listen 
to its beats : 

Never were conventions sO 
spied upon, The International 
Ampitheatre and the Cow Palace 
were as éxposed to view, though 
not as silent, as goldfish bowls. 
Even professional lip-readers, we 
hear, were employed to - ferret 
out the whisperings of proles- 
sional politicians. 

If the crumbs of conversation 
swept up by these electronic 
brooms did not furnish an intel- 
lectual feast, it was not the fault 
of science. There were times 
when I felt the most brilliant 
part of the Chicago scene was 
the polished top of Sam Ray- 
burn’s head, 


LADIES in nce-hig tunics 
paraded to spice the hired ac- 
colades to favorite sons, and 
bands beat the ear 
drums, but the hired noise paled 
in the political drama and was 
as irrelevant as the flowers that 
bloom in the spring. 

Art at thes conventions was 

(Continued on Page 13} 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


THE AFL-CIO executive council will hold its third 


week, with the big issue before it slated.to: be its policy for the coming 
week-long sessions, starting tomorrow (Monday), August 27, will take place at Unity 


House, summer resort of the Inter- 
national’ Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. : 

> The last council meeting in June 
put off action on the 1956 cam- 
paign until after the Democratic 
and Republican conventions. Of 
the 28 members on the council, 25 
are reported to favor an endorse- 
ment of the Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket while three support the Eis- 
enhower administration. 

However, it is still uncertain’ 
whether the AFL-CIO council will 
officially endorse «the Stevenson- 
Kefauver slate, despite the over- 
whelming majority support for it 
in the merged federation’s leading 
body. d . 

* 

GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO 
president, has been against lining 
uy) with either political party andj 
for keeping the labor movement 
officially neutral. “American labor 
is non-party. We will not adopt 
any political_party as our own, nor 


> 


GEORGE MEANY - 


for no endorsement at all by the, 
, AFL-CIO, with the issue being left | 
will we become the stepchild of! to each international union, | 
any political party,” Meany told|| However, the 25 council mem- 
the convention, of the Plumbers and | bers said to be supporters of the 
Pipefitters union last week. Stevenson-Kefauver ticket are ex- 
Meany has argued that labor's’ pected to press hard for an official 
energies should be devoted chief-'endersement _by. the. AFL-CIO. 
ly ‘to electing pro-labor and liberal These include the tep labor offi- | 
candidates to Congress and local | cials who played a prominent and 
legislatures and to pressing the is- influential role at the Democratic | 
sue and records of all candidates ' convention, heading the 200-mem- | 
regardless of party. ber. caucus there. | 
“This is the year of the big Among them ‘are Walter Reu- 
wind,” said Meany. “This is the ther, president of the United Auto 
_ the politicians will make all: Workers; George Harrison, presi- 
inds of claims and promises. But; dent: of the Railway Clerks who. 
we will judge on the issues. We is chairman of the Democratic 
will continue to follow the advice |Party’s Labor Advisory Committee; | 
of Gompers on rewarding our David J. McDonald, president of 
friends and _ eliminating our|the United Steelworkers; David | 
enemies.” ‘Dubinsky, president of the Inter-| 
* ‘national Ladies Garment Workers, | 
THE three members of the AFL-|and others. 
CIO executive council who are said| It is not ruled out that the over- 
to be fot Eisenhower are Dave! whelming support for an endorse-, 
Beck, president of the Teamsters; ment of the Stevenson-Kefauver 
Maxurice A. Hutcheson, president | ticket by the AFL-CIO council may | 
of the Carpenters, and William L. | bring about a change in Meany’s, 
McFetridge, president of the position. In any event, the issue 
Building Service Employes. will no doubt stir up a consider- 
These Eisenhower supporters, able debate at Unity House, with’ 
realizing there isn’t a of a|the bigwigs in both parties sure to 
chance the council we endorse | have an anxious eye directed to- 
their choice, are expected to argue ward the proeeedings. 


is apparently not ready to take the 
ILA back in at this time, and may |. 


ad 


meeting since the merger this 
: elections. The. 


It is possible the council will not 


itself take action on the issue of. 


endorsing a presidential slate. It 
may, instead, decide to convene a 
special AFL-CIO convention on the 
1956 elections. Or, the schedul 
annual meeting of the AFL-CIO 
general board may be called into 
session to deal.with the issue. The 
board takes in all council members, 
plus the heads of all affiliated in- 
ternational unions, and trade. and 
industrial departments. 

OTHER MATTERS 

A probable item on the council's 
order of business is the longshore 
situation in the Port of New York. 
The AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen, which failed to get 
official support from the council 
in June for its planned campaign 
against the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, is expect- 
ed to put in another bid for fi- 
nancial and moral aid now that it 
has filed for a third pier election 
against the ILA. 

It is generally conceded in top 
labor circles that the brotherhood 
doesn’t stand a chance of winning 
this time. However, the AFL-CIO 


therefore decide at the council 
meeting to give some degree of aid 
to the IBL, although it would be 
nothing like the all-out attack on 
the AFL against.ILA in the two 
elections in 1953 and 1954. - | 
ORGANIZING DRIVES - 

The last executive council meet- 
ing in June broke the logjam on the 
southern organizing drives and 
opened the door, finally, for kick- 
ing off the textile and other cam- 
paigns. The progress since June and 
future organizing plans may also 
come up at this council meeting. 

One significant drive now under 
way is in Winston Salem, N. C., 
where the AFL-C1O and its To- 
bacco Workers International Union 
have been in a big push for the’ 
last two months to organize the 
R. J. Reynolds Co. which makes: 
Camels and other cigarettes and to- 
bacco. e. 

The council -meeting is also: 
scheduled to act on a successor to] 
Matthew Woll, who died in June. 


Labor's Politi 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


CHICAGO.—Labor’'s independent political action, that has been developing in hun-: 
dreds of Congressional Districts, was one of the highlights of the recent Democratic Con- 


vention here. Labor came to the Democratic convention with 


Tested at Dems Convention | 


200 trade union members as 


oificial delegates in many state —— 
delegations. 
AFL-CIO president 


marr played a most active “ese 
George|™ icago. There was a Labor} 
Meany in an impressive speech al Advisory Committee to the D | 
fore the platform committee, pre-, Crats, headed by Harrison, 
sented the program of “the largest President, Railway Clerks assisted 
single orgatiization in America.” 4 pratt eee 3 Neg 
Yet unionists were puzzled by 72 cvvonald, CelworKkers, 
Meany’s declaration before the|Jim Carey, IUE, George Googe, 
Democrat and Republican conven-/Pressmen, Joe Keenan, Electrical 
tions that labor should merely pre-| Workers and others. | 
¢ its platform proposals and; Labor presented a common 
then sit on the sidelines. front en platform although some of 
This was regarded by advanced | its members backed different can- 
workers as surrender to the attacks:didates. On the issue of carrying 
o: Senator Goldwater (R-Ariz)| out the Supreme Court's order on 
wo accused labor of trying ees labor was united. 
dominate the political scene, dic-| Si y, it was united on elim- 
tate to their members and tie la-| ination of anti-labor legislation and 
bor to. the Democratic Party.|fer social: welfare proposals. | 
Meany’s pitch about sitting it out} Labor failed completely to make 
w.i> looked upon as playing along 
w:th pro-Republican. elements in|the American people for peace. If 
the labor movement and reflecting) labor leaders had en for peace, 
a conviction that Ike will win in! it would have 1 
November. : tas it did on-other issues. 
; The closé'- assobiation+ 
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their state delegations. _ 


‘Labor decided that if a deadlock 


ed liké it would go to a reactionary, 
| ‘then all labor would sink its differ- 
the platform reflect the desires of ences and back one candidate. | 


a difference,|form. It was: part of the coalition, | 
ithe Leadership Conference on Civ 


foth.00 46.) lod bh ation between: Rights; intade up of 90st for] * as 
labor, BEE Re oe ae 1002 °* qOuutidoct et Page'l3) ie ©: 


Negro delegates, -many of whom 
were members of organized labor, 
was decisive in the push for a vig- 
orous program. 


Labor organized a caucus of its} " 


own members at the convention 
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tional campaign to wi 
tive bargaining rights for teach- 
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A TRIBUTE to labor's new 
dimensions in the country’s eco- 
nomic and political life is the 
special Labor Day stamp. The 
design is taken from a mural in 
the new AFL-CIO building in 
Washington. The U..S. Post Of- 
fice says it will print 120 million 
copies. It goes on sale Sept. 3. 

x 

WAGES and benefit increases 
negotiated by unions in the first 
half of 1956 have been substan- 
tially higher in most cases than in 
the previous year, according to 
the current AFL-CIO Collective 


also notes the increased number 
of longer contracts with no wage 
reopening and says it will ex- 
amine this feature in greater de- 
tail in September. 

* 

THE OLD GUARD “rules the 
roost” in the Republican party, 
and is trying to ride back into 
power’ on Eisenhower's ‘coattails, 
says Labor News, publication of 
the AFL Central Trades & Labor 
Council in Rochester, N. Y. 

* 

MORE than 800,000 nen-op- 
erating workers on the country’s 
railroads are now taking a strike 
vote to back their unions de- 
mands for a 25-cent wage boost. 
The railroads want to throw a 
6.5 cent pay cut at the workers. 


Sept. 7 to return the strike ballot. 
r * 

THE merger of two interna- 
tional unions does not cancel Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
certifications or rulings affect- 
ing locals of the two labor bodies, 
the NLRB has ruled. 

* 

UNITY committees of the Ne- 
braska. CIO. and AFL. sstate 
bodies have agreed on a merger 
program. Separate conventions 
will be held in October to act 
on the proposals. 


The union members have until 
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Bargaining Report. The Report - 


: 


\Adiai Speaks 
Ou Laber Day 


eachers 
° Labor Stamp Issued 


AFL-CIO Registration Com- 
mittee in Philadelphia has launch- 
ed the most intensive registra- 
tion drive ever conducted by or- 

ized labor in that city. The 
oint Committee represents more 
than 350,000 of some 
300 unions in the area. 
* 


-A JOINT, committee of the 
Massachusetts state AFL and 
. CXO is preparing a proposed con- 
stitution for the merger of the 
two central labor bodies. Dis- 
cussions are now going on with 
some top union official express- 
ing hope for an early merger. 
: * 


‘ A HELICOPPER became the 
latest employer weapon in the 
abe oe ee turned 
against the Marine Engineers 
and the Masters, Mates and Pi- 
lots Unions on strike for recog- 
nition by the largest ore fleet on 
the Great Lakes. The whirly- 
bird was used to fly in food to 


scab crews. 
* 


ORGANIZED labor, including 
both AFL-CIO and independent 
unions, won a total of 866 elec- 
tions (64 percent of the total) in 
the second quarter of 1956. In 
all, 84,428 workers were brought 
into unions in this period. 

* 


THE AFL-CIO sent condol. 
ences to. the Belgian Miners 
Union following the tragedy in 
Marcinelle, Belgium, where 276 

~ miners lost their lives in a fire 
half a mile underground. 
* 


THE International Union of 
Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, 
has up the first labor 
headquarters for the Stevenson- 
Kefauver ticket. The first floor 
of its Washington building will 
be used as a center for the IUE’s 
‘1700 locals for the presidential 
‘ I ig e; * 


NEGOTIATIONS _ between 
the Commpunications Workers of 
America and the Western Elec- 
tric Co. continued all week, past 
the contract expiration date, with 
some progress being made and 
no strike call issued by the union. 
Some 18,000 telephone insallers 
are demanding substantial wage 
increases, end of the Nerth-Seuth 
differential and other benefits. 


~ 
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DETROIT. — Adlai Stevenson 
will make the first major speech 
of his 1956 campaign for the presi- 
dency in this city on Labor Day. 
He has accepted the invitation of 
the united labor day committee to 
speak at Cadillac Square, Sept. 3 at 


noon. 
\ 


and named a_ steering committee. 


They. listened to ‘a summary of: 


platform objectives and agreed to’ 
go back and lobby for these in 


They were told if a crisis arose 
they would be called into an emer- 
gency session and that if. they want- 


ed speakers to appear before state| ‘#°": 


delegations they could have them. 
occurred and the nomination look- 


* 
LABOR played a role'in another 


“WE DID IT” 


ow 
* 


per h | 

Sept. or they will cut off the sup- 
plies to the big dairies who are 
controlled by Borden and National 


Dairy, milk mionopolists. — f 


armers have voted. to ask for 
$5.25 a hundredweight, to replace’ 
the present $5 a hundredweight. 
The s ‘said they supply 
85 percent ofthe milk for Detroit. 
The vote was in protest-and against 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
that proposed the big milk ‘trusts 
pay out $4.80 per 100 pounds of 
milk, 


This means a cut which of course 
the milk. trusts like Borden 
and National Dairies will pass to 
- the dairy farmers. The dairy farm- 
ers now claim that after paying 
haulage charges, what they get is 
less than what it takes to produce 
the milk. They estimate that the 
average dairy farmer gets in actual 
wages per hour 68 cents as a result 
of the present prices. Another cut 
as proposed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agfiriculture, will mean 
less. A strike by the 14,000 Michi- 

an dairy farmers may result to 
ight the cut and win an increase. 

No cut in milk prices will be 
passed onto the comsumers, it never 

as. When the Department of Ag- 
riculture of the U. S. proposes to 
cut prices, that cut will be taken 
out of what the dairy farmers get 
and not taken out of the profit 
made. by the big milk dealers. Thus 
the government helps the giant mitk 
monopolies, is a partner to putting | 
over cuts for_the farmer and is of 
no help to the consumer to get low- 
er milk prices. Higher milk prices 
mean less milk for children, the 
biggest consumer. Now with over 
200,000 idle workers in Michigan, 
lower prices, without: cutting what 
the farmer gets, would help the 
working people and dairy farmers. 
* | 

\ LABOR it seems to us must play 
a role in this crucial situation. The 
CIO has already been helpful’ to 
the Fair Share Bargaining Associa- 
tion the “union” of dairy farmers, 
by aiding them to erganize and ex- 
posing splitter Homer Martip. 
te ie role of the 
government helping monopoly to 
milk the farmers and the consum- 
ers is where labor has to help the 
farmers to win higher prices. La- 
bor did that in the milk strike this. 
| an Song 208 hn: Feeney, made 
some small gains. 

How about those profits? Bor- 
den in 1954 after taxes made $22.- 
724,000; 1955 its profits were $21.,- 
654,000: The first six months of 
1956, profits were $10,710,000. 

National Dairies: 1954, $37.- 
393,000; 1955, $40,347,000; first 
six months of 1956,'$21,103.790. 

That’s the take when the milk 
trusts maintain high rate of profit 
at the expense of the farmers and 
consumers. 


DSR Drivers Seek 


Higher Wages, Better’, 


Contract and Vacation 

DETROIT. — Between two and 
three thousand DSR drivers are 
seeking wage increases, improved 
vacation pay, longevity pay, pay 
for two additional holidays and bet- 
ter contract clauses on working con- 
- ditions. 

The DSR—management says it 
may offer nine cents an hour wage 
increase, ‘but promises nothing’ 
more. Negotiations are now in prog- 
ress. Under the Hutchinson Act, 
the transit workers-are barred from 
striking to win their demands. In 
1949 they struck, but the Mayor 
broke the strike with the help of 
. the Detroit newspa and scab 
_.“jitney” services. The Hutchinson 
Act also bars a union if it goes on 
strike from being able to present 
demands afte rthe strike is broken 
for one year. Mayor Cobo refused 
to meet with the AFL-DSR for a 
year after he broke thé 1949 tran-' 
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LANSING, — Civil liberties de- 
fenders are warning voters about an 
amendment that will-be on the bal- 
Hot Nov. 2 that will: deny 1S 
the right to hold i¢ office in 
Michigan and violate a citizen's 
constitutional rights. 

The proposal as an amendment 
to Section 5 of Article 5 of the 
state constitution dealing with 
qualification fo roffice or member 
of the State Legislature. 

The form of the amendment will 
be as follows on the ballot: 

- “Shall Section 5 of Article 5 of 
the State Constitution be amended 
relative to requiring as qualifica 
tion of any person-~for the office 
of member of the legislature, that 
the persdn be at least 21 years of 
age, and that he not have been 
‘convicted of subversion or of a fel- 
on] involving a breach of public 
trust.” | 


This amendment, civil liberties 
defenders point out can be-widely 
used against labor, liberal, Negro 
candidates for public office. False 


GOP ‘Labor’ 
Chiefs Unknown 
To Unionists 


DETROIT.—An aggressive ef- 
fort to split labor’s ranks in the 
coming elections is to be seen in 
the announced formation of the 
Wayne. County Labor Committee 
er by mostly non- 
union members. 

The commitee is reported to be 
one. of eight such outfits being -set 
up in industrial areas in Michigan. 

y claim they will hold an er- 
ganizing convention on Aug. 28, 
at the Masonic Temple in Detroit. 
The stated pu is to campaign 
for Meat naka his “labor” 
program and to “give workers an- 
other political action committee.” 

John Feikens, state Republican 
chairman said “we can have a po- 
litical. action committee too.” He 
said he was referring to the CIO's 
PAC committee, that by the 
setting up the Wayne County La- 
bor Committee for Eisenhower, the 
Republicans want to show they are 
ani-labor. 

_A “Labor” program will be 
adopted at the Masonic Temple 
meeting and presented to the com- 
ing GOP state convention Sept. 1. 
in Grand Rapids. The conference 
in Detroit next Tuesday will adopt 
a set bylaws, resolutions and elect 
officers. Its home now is at the 
Wavne County GOP headquarters. 
The committee’s main “line” is 
that the “unions dominate the 
minds of the workers” and that the 
or have to be “freed” from 
this. , 

The GOP “Labor” fronts on the 
organizing . committee, ~ portrayed 
by the daily press here as labor 
leaders, are not known to officers 
of locals they claim to be mem- 
bers of. : 


Local sv has. been around lately. 
seeking tO. pay some union dues 
before the conference next Tes 


my. 
alter Warren from Ford: Local)} 
600 is unknown to any UAW} 


leaders at Ford. Other members: of 
the “planning committee” dont 


confess to having ever belonged to} © 
y away from) 


a labor union and sh 

talking to newsmen. 
The whole operation obviously 

is a — 

confuse an 


‘with “phony 


' -git strike: 


é.< + 


fornr and programs; written by’ the 


One of them Al ‘Bellaire, who : 
says }yw ““snember Of Packard} 


one that will seek. to! . 
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witnasteg: could be used as they 


have been in many Smith Act trials 
to swear anything in order to make 


a fast buck, or frame a target of] 


attack by reactionary forces. 
A mass campaign for a “No” 
vote is urged, 


IT’S well to remember that the 
Smith Act was a weapon used to 
frame and railroad Communists to 
jail under the false guise of subver- 
sives. 

We now see where in the South 
the White Citizens Councils make 
the charge that the NAACP is sub- 
versive. Organized labor is next in 
the South being charged by reac- 
tionary forces also as “beging sub- 
versive. 


Stellato Compares 


Auto, Steel Pacts 


DEARBORN. — Carl Stellato, 
president of Ford Local 600 in a 
recent article in the union press 
makes a comparison of the steel 
workers new agreement and what 
the auto workers won last year. 


STEEL AGREEMENT: 

® Three cent raise in Supplemental 
Unemployment Benefits. 

© Two years seniority for Supple- 


mental Unemployment Benefits. | 


® Seven-<day operations receive a 
Sunday bonus of 25 cents an 
hour, amounting to $2 if they 
‘work on Sunday. 

® Steel contract duration extended 
from one year to three years. 

® Cost of living to be factored 
every six months. 

UAW-Ford Agreement: 

® Five cents in Supplemntal Un- 
employment Benefits. 

® Qne vear's seniority for Sup- 
aga Unemployment Bene- 
its. 


® Since 1950, seven-day operations 
rective five cents for eve 
worked. , 

® Ford contract duration reduced 
from five years to three years. 

® Cost of living to be factored 
every three months (cost of liv- 
ing increases since 1950 have 
totaled 26 one per hoyr). 


STELLATO charges a big steal 
by the steel corporations. He says 


that for every dollar given the steel]. 


workers in increased benefits, 


‘American consumers will be milk- 


ed for four. This $3 inerease in 
profits for every one given the steel 
workers, comes out of the consum- 
ers’ pockets, and will be used to pay 
for expansion of the steel industry, 
while maintaining their regular 
huge “woge 

Stellato charges the steel industry. 
locked out the workers but if fhere 
had been guaranteed strike assis- 


slick public relations man Al, Short 


of the COP, who is reportedly 
getting $20,000 for his stint here. 
Thats more than the 
skates he is obviously hiring for 
his fronts will get. | 


PHIL RAYMOND 
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PLYMOUTH local 51, UAW will carry the following banners 
the Labor Day Parade: : 
1. “Atoms'for peace, Trade with all Nations. 
Secial Seeurity at 60. 
What about the other unions, what will they carry? 
o sd oO 


in 


‘IN THE INTERESTS of. stronger farm-labor unity we think 
the CIO should offer-more than just ice-water at their booths at 
county fairs to all those who stop by. Maybe a glass of cold milk 
would go further to cementing unity. 

o ° o 

NOW its really getting “rowgh.” We sce where a car dealer 
out in Grosse Pointe Farms is offering credit te 2,500 members 
from the Blue Book, a compilation of 3,500 seciety figures in the 
Detroit area. P 


STEVENSON is wearing a-campaign button shaped as a sole 
with a sole in it, recalling his famous 52 c2mpaign picture. The 
button is made of silver recalling that the candidate was born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth. 

° 


MICHIGAN readers should know that Governor Williams was 
backing Harriman for a while at Chicago, until the labor move- 
ment shoved him off that dime. Also his star didn’t shine so bright 
in a leadership role m the fight for civil rights. His two minute 
talk from the restrum in Chi., didn’t set the hustings ablaze. 

oO 


DON HAYWORTH, Dem Congressman in Flint and Lansing, 
up for re-election has “discovered” that his Republican opponent 
is GM's choice. What did he expect that he would be the peoples 
choice? Mr. Hayworth if he wants to get elected better talk peace 
and less about heating up the cold war, whieh seems to be one of 
his specialities. He is not a shoo-in by any means. 

a oO o 
- THE DETROIT NEWS, which has no love for Congress- 
woman Martha Griffiths, 17th dist., who beat the News fair-haired 
incumbent two years ago, Charlie is spreading” the word 
that Cong. Griffiths faces defeat. If Rep. Griffiths would quit quar- 
reling with unionists and recognize that without labor she is beat, 
then the News wouldn't have.a chance. ) 
a a a 

FRANK McKAY, oldtime Republican boss, now a hasbeen up 
in Grand Rapids, claims Cobo, the GM choice for Govermor will 
have a*hard time winning. Well its true they can’t steal votes from 
ballot bexes so openly like they used to, when McKay was Repub- 


lican National Committeeman. 


9° _ ° 


TALKING of Cobo, Secretary of State James M. Hare, has off- 
ered to search the signatures on Cobo’s petitions for fraudulent 
names. A woman Mrs. Emily Bradt got a note thanking her for her 
signing a Cobo petition. It seems she never did, her husband was 
the campaign manager for Donald Leonard, Cebo’s rival. 

a oO oO 


10@ COMPLAINTS have now been handled by the State 
FEPC Commission in Lansing. Charges of discrimination against 
employers made up 93 per cent of the cases, 4 per cent ag:inst 
labor andthe remainder were filed against employment agencics. 

| ° e a 

WALTER REUTHER, United Auto Workers President told 
reperters at Chicago when discussing the Suez Canal that Sec’y 
of State Dulles ts unable to cope with the situation because, “its like 
trying to explain to a reactionary employer why his men need a 
union. He is just incapable of grasping the new forces in the 
world today.” See 


SIGNIFICANT in the Dodge Main News, unien paper, the 
vice president of the local devotes his entire celumn to telling un- 
employed workers the spots they can get government surplus 
food at. How about East-West trade that means jobs. 

a cc ° 
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GRIPING in some shops about those working dm changeover 
work getting six days a week work in, sometimes overtime, while 
thousands of their shopmates are idle. 


MORE AND MORE ‘the Landing - Industrial News, endorsed 


by Lansing AFL, which carries a-ecolumn of news on the ee 
sheet. 


“labor” } 


Federation of Labor, is becoming a pro-Republican, pro-Cobo 


tance, he writes, the steel employ-| tional Union to make preparaticns 
fers would have thought twice about 
it. 


‘for the 1958 negotiations, so that 


| 


a similar lockout of the auto work- 


He ealls upon the UAW Interna-lers won't take place. 
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3 Can you afford to miss 
THE ENEMY FORGOTTEN 
By GILBERT GREEN 
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As GOP Plays Politics 


DETROIT. — The unemployed 
are blazing mad at the cold blood- 
ed adjournment of the State Leg- 
islature until Sept. 19. This is the 
second avoidance by the GOP 
dominated Legislature of acting on 
Governor G. Mennen Williams 
proposals for boosting unemploy- 
ment compensation and lengthen- 
ing the period of payments. 


Williams proposed to. increase 
benefits to 65 percent of a' workers 
wage plus $5 for each dependent 

at extend the maximum period 
of payment from 26 to 39 weeks. 


Also Williams proposed. and 
caight the GOP completely off 
base with this one, asked the Leg- 
isl: ture to halve the payroll taxes 
of 28,000 employers of four to 
s-ven persons brought under the. 
unemployment? compensation act 
this year. 

Its reported that:'GOP guberna- 
to-ial candidate. Mayor Cobo of 
Detroit will make an appearance 
in Lansing on September the 19 
aad grand stand a proposal to 
“help” the unemployed. 


Cobo’s “help” is to extend to 
the beginning of the 1957 .model 
back to— ‘pack period, unemploy- 
ment compensation for those who 
have or willby that time exhausted 
their 26 weeks. 


Meanwhile since Jan. 1, 1956 
up to the present some 47,000; — 
have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment compensation. During July, 
-UAW president Walter Reuther 
claimed some 2,600 each week ex- 
hausted their compensation. Mayor 
Cobo himself admitted that 20,000 
would exhaust in August. 


UAW leaders have characterized 
Cobo’s “search” for the facts about 
unemployment, the stalling by the 
GOP Legisuature, as playing poli- 
tics with human misery. 

UAW vice-president 
Woodcock has repeatedly charged 


FES eS 


Room Shortages 
Hit Pa. Schools 


HARRISBURG, Pa. — According | 


Leonard) 


that the auto: companies will shut 
down almost entirely this- month 
and re-open for mass production 
pest before election day, Nov. 2, 
10ping to get votes for Ike this 
way. 

Local unions unfortunately in the 
last session of the tSate Legislature 


did not do his it did oant 
July, that is mobilize many hun-| 
dreds of workers to go to Lansing 
and pressure the politicians. 

Come Sept. 19 its hoped the 
will marshal their forces from all 
over the state and let legislators 
know. what they want. 


‘Free Enterprise’ 


DETROIT.—A tragic example 
of the cold blooded operetions 
of, “Free Enterprise,” which 
places profits before human 
needs, is on display in the present 
permanent layoff of 7,500 in 
addition to 5 wy fired last 
September, who never got to 
work on the 1956 model at all. 
Of the approximately 12,000 
Packard workers employed by 
the company more ‘than a year 
ago, only a little over 1,000 are 
working on war at the 
Utica plant. The landmark plant 
on East Grand Boulevard and its 
being stripped of machinery, 
= only the four walls will be 

t 

Men and women with many 
years seniority many over 50) 
are left stranded without jobs in 


Gives Works 


To 10,000 Packard Workers 


a city where unempolyment is 
becoming permanent. 

All auto production (if there 
is going to be any in 1957) is to 
be transferred to the Studebaker- 
Packard plant in South Bend, 
Ind. All that maybe left will ke 
some war work. at the Utica 

ant here and then Curtis 

right, who “rescued” Stude-’ 
baker-Packard, and who owns 
the outfit now will seek to pay 
less rates to Packard workers at 
Utica than they are getting now. 
Curtis is a notorious cheap labor 
outfit. 

The UAW International offi- 
cers said they were doing all in 
their power to protect jobs of the 
idle workers, but what they were 


doing wasn’t said. 


Democratic Party convention: here, 
Aug. .25, to piek a state ticket to 
run with Governor Williams and 
Lt. Gov. Phil Hart. 

The Republicans will meet here 
Sept. 1 to also pick a state ticket 


‘Cobo of Detroit and Lt. Gov. nom- 
inee Clarence Reid. 


to the State Department of Public’ 
Instruction 14 school districts have 
asked permission to conduct half- 
day sessions during the coming 
school year. The Department ex- 
pects a number more of such re- 
quests, 

Approximately 15 000 pupils are 
involved in the shortage of class- 


room space in eight elementary 
schools and seven high schools. 
The hardest hit of these districts 
is Philadelphia where 4,600 pupils 
are to be placed on the half-day 


basis. 


A year ago at this time the De- 
partment had approved short ses- 


Fresh from the losing battle in 
| the National Democratic Party con- 


vention in Chicago on civil rights, 
the Dems will be hard put not to 
have a Negro on the ticket for one 
of the to pspots. Also with labor 
playing such ‘agrressive role in 
Democratic Party politics (26 of 
'the 88 delegates to Chicago were: 
unionists )lots of feeling for a labor 
person on the Dem ticket is 
cooking. 


So far no word has come forth 
from Gov. Wililams or top Dem 
chiefs on either a Negro or union- 
ist on the ticket. 


The convention also has to re- 
iterate a strong position on civil! 


to run with their nominee, Mayor /‘a 


sions for 11 school districts. 


liberties and -support to carrying | 
the Supreme Court decision. Wil- 


Labor Has to Call Shots 
At G.R. Dem Convention 


GRAND RAPIDS.—Close to 1,-; 
(00 delegates will attend the State 


‘liams particularly has to pitch on 
that, as lots of people are not 
happy about his lack of produc- 
tion in Chicago. 

All the delegates coming to the 
Demo. convention here will have 
been newly elected in the recent 
primary, Aug. 7. Reports are that 

larger number of Negro and la- 
bor people are precinct commit- 
teemen. > | 


THE GOP convention is expect- 
ed to nominate Jack Thorpe, state 
AFL treasurer, for Secretary of 
State. He is a cohort of James 
Hoffa, Teamsters. head. The rest 
of the GOP ticket will be party 
hacks. General Motors is bidding 
for a place on the ticket. They want 


former assistant Attevney General 
Iverson, back on the GOP ticket. 
When the present state GOP chair- 
man, John Feikens was seeking that 
post two years ago, his opponent 


was Iverson, who in the heat of the} 


campaign charged Feikens with} 


being a Ford man. Feikens retaliat- 
ed_with pegging Iverson as a GM 
candidate: 


Getting Ready for Labor Day 


DETROIT. — A reluctance is 
abroad among arrangers of local 
‘unions, getting ready for a United 
Labor Day parade, Sept. 3, to 
have any top politicians who are 
not laborites, address the expected 
vast gathering. This reflects some- 
what grass roots sentiment of work- 
ers who resent their day being turn- 
re a day for politician haran- 


__Feeling is that only unionists 


Should be the speakers, such as 


UAW-CIO president Walter 
Reuther, U. S. Senator Pat Mc- 
Namara and -others from the AFL 
and CIO.. Sentiment is that this 
is labor's: day, that it should be 
around the program and .demands 
of labor. 


THEMES 


MICHIGAN’S vast unemploy- 
ment and what to do about it, will 


be one of the main themes, Civil 
rights and peaceful uses of atomic 
energy will be talked about by 
some of the speakers, Whether 
gubernatorial candidates Cobo and 
Williams will speak is not yet 
known. A greater crowd than at 
any time in previous years is ex- 
pected because ..a united labor 


movement in Michigan in the 
ae 


| 


\the ‘fight against police brutality 


‘not add to our political and moral | 
stature to discontinue testing bombs 
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“GOP Has 


a ‘Plan’ 


{To Hit the Unions 


DETROIT.—An alarming long 
term continuously rising unemploy- 
ment picture in Michigan was 
given this last week by the Mich-: 
igan Employment Security Com- 
mision who predicted that two 
months from now jobless figures 
would be 235,000. This estimate; 
doesn’t include temporary layoffs 
for model changeover. 

The MESC estimate a quarter 
of a million workers in Michigan 
will be unemployed AFTER the 
auto industry starts production on 
the 1957 cars. 

There will be attempts by em- 
ployers to. use this army of unem- 
ployed to attack the unions and 
working conditions in the shops. 
Does this explain why Republican 
hacks in: Lansing, while this report 
was available to them, continued to 
declare that there is no crisis in 
employment. Republican Géorge 
Van Peursem, chairman of the 


House Labor Committee in Lan- 
sing, who refuses to report out 
legislation favoring Governor Wil- 
liams proposed increases in com- 
pensation amounts, had this to say; 
“It seems to us that the turning 
int has been reached. We now 
ave reason to hope that barring 
unforseen developments, August 
will see us past the peak of unem- 
ployment situation which has been 
expected in September.” 

On this basis the COP recessed 
again the State legislature. 

No sound was available from 
General Motors favored candidate 
for Governor on the GOP ticket, 
Mayor Cobo as he left for the Re- 
publican convention in Sen Fran- 
isco. Cobo two weeks ago asked 
for the “facts” and said he would 
have proposals when he found 
them. These are the facts, but 
where is Cobo? Detroit has 142, 000 
unemployed. 


Cobo Stooge Forced to Quit 


Now How About 


DETROIT — Mass _ protests| 
against the inactivity of the Com- 
mittee on Community Relations in 


and the rise of white supremacist 
activities, has forced the resigna- 
tion of John Laub, director of the 
committee. He was an appointee of 
Mayor Albert Cobo, 

This committee, was once known 
as the Mayor's Inter-Racial Com- 
mittee, but Cobo changed that be- 
cause it was a symbolic name and 
violently in contrast to his anti-' 
Negro bias. 

‘The committee which once did 
some work in this town years ago 
in helping labor and the Negro 

ve a in the fight for Negro rights, 

sey ee a pitifal spectacle for the 
last number of 


ears under Cobo’s 
thumb and heel. 

Dominated by a _ handful of 
Cobo’s picked yes-men, the Com- 
mittee was so bottled up that it did 
not even issue any statement to 


newsmen when some of the press 
discovered a plot to start building 
chapters of the White Citizens 
Councils in Detroit. 

SOME 32 attacks on Negro fam- 
ilies moving out of the ghetto in- 
to other parts of the city, were 
made by white supremacist groups 


End Bomb Tests, 


Reader Urges 
PHILADELPHIA. — “Would it 


and use our great influence as a 
great nation to halt these tests ev- 
erywhere in the world?” asks Har- 
riet Fahey in a letter published in 
the Bulletin Aug. 15. 

Why not such a letter to the edi-. 
read the newspaper which YOU 


Coho.Next? 


in the last two years, according to 
the Committee’s own reports. The 
so-called Committee on Commun- 
ity Relations knew of each one and 
did nothing to expose the activities 
of these outfits. 

Laub, who. posed as a _ liberal, 
stuck it out, despite biasting criti- 
cism, going alang with the cover- 
up for the Cobo administration. 
Now public mass demands have 
forced his resignation. Cobo’ asked 
for a comment said, “it was no sur- 
prise.” 

* 

MEANWHILE for the ump- 
teenth time the NAACP leadership 
has sent an open letter to the De- 
troit police department requesting 
an investigation inte 10 more cases 
of public brutality. Nine of the 
cases were interviewed by the 
NAACP investigators-and the com- 
missioner has reports on each one. 

Piggins a corporation lawyer 
from swank Grosse Pointe is ex- 
pected to hand back the usual 
cover-up and excuses that have 
be war typical of his and other police 
heads. 


Stockpile 

DETROIT.—Well there is one 
way to reduce the stockpile of un- 
sold new 1956 cars, and that’s what 
the auto bosses have been.doing— 
laying off thousands of workers in 
that way cutting down on produc- 
tion. The stockpile on Aug. — «as 
606,107. 

This year has been a tough year 
for the auto workers. It be - Re; 
Jast four or five months o 

Since Janyary 1, 1956, ihe ve 
seldom been less than 100,000 idle 
workers in ‘the industry and now 


‘its —e 238,000. 
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$14,000 EMERGENCY - 
WE FACE IT NOW! 


According to a letter froma reader the $100,000 
spring fund campaign for the Daily Worker is still far 
from its goal because of dissatisfaction and doubts among 
our readers regarding the present course of Commu- 
nist leadership in our country. 


We do not question these dissatisfactions and 
doubts. There is much one can criticize in the practices 


of the Comimunist leadership, 


ast and present. We 


believe there will be continued ferment, dissatisfaction, 
criticis:n for some time to come. 

It could not, and should not, be otherwise. For we 
have had some of our mest cherished beliefs exploded, 
and we are trying to assess squarely the serious errors 


to which these now exploded 


liefs have led us. 


But we Know the Marxist Left, including the Com- 
munist Party, will come out of this ferment in a stronger 


position to help construct 
_ment of American workers. 


a durable socialist move- 


Meanwhile, as our reader says, The Worker needs 
to continuc, and she—or he—sends a-$10 contribution to 
that end. Frankly, we feel that just because fateful de- 


cisions will be made in the next few months re 
the course of the movement to which we are d 


we are badly needed. 


arding 
icated, 


Bul uniess more readers—many, many more—take 
the position of the one who wrote us, we will not he 
able to make it. By. all means, let's question, criticize 


and demand changes! 


But let's be sure our paper keeps going by sending 
in NOW the ye tos yay funds to reach the $100.- 


090 goal which shou 


d have been reached in mid-July. 


We're stili the same $14,000 short, and it has been chok- 


ing us to death. 


° Send your $10 to the Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, either at the Committee’s address, 575 Sixth 
Ave., N.Y.C., oc tosThe Worker at 35 E. 12 St., N.Y.C. 
Make all checks and money orders payable to the Emer- 


gency Comn:ittee. 


* Get after every other supporter and. reader of 
The Worker and get them to contribute their ten. 


i 
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Will Plague Republicans 


By ADAM LAPIN 


SAN FRANCISCO.—“Everything is rosy with Ike,” was the slogan 
at a luncheon at the Fairmont. While a couple of foung men in gray 


flannel suits, brought in from New York, hovered discreetly in the back- 


---- _ --—- 


ground, 4,000 roses were 
distributed to the Republi- 


can women. The _ slogan 
illustrates almost as well as the 
“peace, prosperity and progress” 
banner unfurled in the GOP 
platform what the Republicans 
tried to sell at their four-day 
convention. 

With the aid of the best 
_tgins Madison Ave. can pro- 
vide. they have been trying to 
put across the idea that every- 
thing is just‘ hunky dory under 
President Eisenhower—and will 
be even better if he and Nixon 
are reelected for another four 
years. 

Again and again the idea has 
been reiterated — and constant 
repetition is an old Madison Ave. 
maxim—that now there is peace 
instead of war in Korea, that 
the country is booming and that 
the administration is busily pro- 
moting the social weltare of all 
the people. 

There were little handicaps, 
of course, like the give-away 
programs, the administration's 
favoritism for big business and 
some rather well-known utter- 
ances by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles which didn't 
sound very reissuring about the 
prospect for peace. 

But these. are to be swept 
under the rug and forgotten. 
* 

NOT SO easily kept under 
the rug are such other prob- 
lems as Nixon and the state of 
President _ Eisenhower's . health. 

* 

THAT Nixon was to remain in 


. the number two spot on the 


ticket was generally conceeded 
even before the convention 
opened: Monday. But the last 


lingering: hopes of. those who | 
. wanted a less unpopular running 


mate for Ike were blasted -Wed- 
nesday afternoon when _ the 
President announced that Harold 
Stassen, prime mover in the 
dump-Nixon drive,; had sur- 
rendered. 

Eisenhower said that Stassen 
had himself agreed to make: one 


‘{! of the seconding speeches in fa- 


Continued on Page 5) 
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Assignment: USA 
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Why Denny's For. . 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THERE are sermons in 
stones and. running brooks, 
the Bard said, and one could 
add, in Tonys Bar. Especi- 
ally when the TV was on the 
conventions. I was bending an 
elbow with my articulate friend 
Danny whose folk came from 
County Cork, : 
watching. We 
saw some hec- 


‘tic moments of 
the Democratie 


conven tion, 
and, a few days 
later, our eyes 
were reason- 
ably focussed 
the Cow 
Palace. 

Danny is a ies 
short; bouncy man who has ideas 
on everything: you name it, and 
he can shoot from the hip at any 


am uz 


Senator from™ Massachusetts Was 


S tically, “is breaking 


dizzily up there to 666 on the 
second ballot and Kefauver 
crept up to tie him. You could 
have dropped a fifth of Sea- 
gram's on the floor and nobody 
would have turned his head. 
Denny's silence was more elo- 
quent than anything I have 
heard him say, and when it was 
all over, after Tennessee had 
switched to Kefauver, my friend 
found his tongue. 

“The South,” he. said prophe- 
up.” He was 
old enough to have lived through 


‘ the Al Smith campaign, he said, 


and he remembered how the 
Fundamentalists had clobbered 
“one of the grandest men the na- 


~~ tion ever produced, the laddie 


with the Brown Derby.” 


He was ecstatic over Kennedy, 
“a brilliant boy with a future,” 
he said, “and' now that bigotry 
is dying in America, I'll say. like 
the the Brooklyns—wait til next elec- 


HR Lad 


iJ i ra oe 
| 1 THOUGHT of Deak quite — 


a bit afterward, and considered 
the phenomonon over which he 
had jubilated. I believe there is 
ample cause fer it: true, some 
of the Southern politicoes had 
other thoughts in mind beyond 
that of fair-play to religious de- 
nominations. Some animosity per- 


haps, toward Kefauver, but the 


fact was there. The South of 
1956 is not the South of 1928, 
and it is considerably more dif- 
ficult to scuttle a candidate be- 
cause of the way he worships 


his God. 


“Don't get me wrong,” he said 
soberly, 
enhower ticket.” 


He had been happy to see, be- 
ing Catholic himself, he explain- 
ed, the reduction of bigotry in 
the country so that candidates of 
his faith could be regarded so 
favorably by the delegates-of a 
major patty; but even if Ken- 
oon were tapped by fate he 

Id, not. haye -v prbek for ens 


yi 
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“T'm strictly for the Eis- | 


idealist,”. be 


“This is a poll, bud! You'r re in favor of Nixon for V ice-President, 


aren’t you?” 


¥. , 
a ers 


ns 


NEWS ITEM: Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire released 
results of a poll, showing that a majority of the voters wanted Nixon 
as the GOP VP nominee. The Bridges poll was alvertised as taken 


by * “only | former FBI agents.’ 


Tempests in the 


Gold-Fish 


By BEN LEVINE | 
A PARTY Convention 


‘is like a Greek tragedy. Be- 


fore the curtain goes up on 
the visible stage, the events 


have already taken place 
that will determine the outcome. 
The intrigues and the villianies 
are enacted offstage and are re- 
ported to the audience by the 
actors and the chorus. 


Thus did John Daly for ABC, 
Walter Cronkite and Ed Mur- 
row for CBS and Chet Huntley 
and David: Brinkley for NBC, 
wearing earphones instead of 
the ancient Greek masks, bring 
to the TV audience. not only the 
roars from the rostrum and the 
hubbub in the seats and aisles, 
but some of the murmured ma- 
chinations of the smoke-filled 
hotel rooms. 


In the same way in the an- 
cient days did the Messenger, in 
te pews a Ate : 

§ appear periodically on the 
stage sad with the aid of the 
Theban King and the Chorus of 
Theban Virgins « describe the 


battles at the city’s seven gates. 


The interest of the ancient 
Greek audience did not wane 
because they knew the prede- 
stined climax, The playwright’s 
skill in arrangement of the events 
and the poetic speeches, held 
them absorbed. . 

THE MODERN Democratic 
and Republican 


“Seven Against The- - 


TV! shebticulias * 5. 
_Of ‘Chicago and San Francisco, 


Bowl 


though thev lacked=the grand 
fire of an Aeschylus or the wit 
of a Euripides, captured the at- 
tention of their thousand times 
larger andience with tons of gad- 
gets and with the efforts of more 
than 1,000 re ag ters and produc- 
tion mea. 

TV = scie sntific genius fitted 
spectacles of all sizes and makes 
to the eyes of a nation, includ- 
ing a 5-inch “creepie-peepie™ 
camera that could almost peer 
into « politician’s heart and listen 
to its beats. 

Never. were conventions so 
spied upon. The International 
Ampitheatre and the Cow Palace 
were as exposed to view, though 
not as silent, as goldfish bowls. 
Even professional lip-readers, we 
hear, were employed to ferret 
out the whisperings of profes- 
sional politicians. 

If the crumbs of conversation 
swept up by these electronic 
brooms did not furnish an intel- 
lectual feast, it was not the fault 
of science. There were times 
when I felt the most brilliant 
part of the Chicago scene was 
the polished top of Sam Ray- 
burn’s head. 


* 
LADIES in gern, tunics 


paraded to spice the hired ac- 
colades to favorite sons, and 
brass bands beat the ear 
drums, but the hired noise paled 
in the political drama and was 
as irrelevant as the flowers that 
bloom in the spring. * 

Art at thes conventions was 


(Continued on Page 13) 


By HERBERT SIGNER 
THE X 


House, summer resort of the Inter- 
nztional Ladies Garmcnt Workers 
Union. 

‘The last council meeting ing June 
put off action on the 1956 cam- 
paign until after the Democratic 
and Republican conventions. Of 
the 28 members on the council, 25 
are reported to favor an endorse- 
ment of the Stevenson-Kefauver 
tic':et while three support the Eis- 
en ower administration. 

tiowever, it is still uncertain 
v otherthe AFL-CIO council will 
© cially endorse the Stevenson- 
kK-lauver slate, despite the over- 
wuelming majority support for it 
in the merged federation’s leading 
body. 

* 


GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO 
president, has been against a 


v >» with either political party arid | 
{-- keeping the labor movement | 


c_.icially neutral..“American labor 
is non-party. We will not adept 
any political party as our own, nor 
v.ill we become the stepchild of 
2y political party,” Meany told 
t ¢ convention of the Plumbers and 
F ‘petitters union last week. 
Meany has argued that labor's 
energies should be devoted chief- 
ly to electing pro-labor and liberal 
candidates tg Congress and local 
le~islatures and to pressing the is- 


~ gze and records of al] candidates 


regardless of party. 
“This is the year of the big 
wind,” said Meany. “This is the 


-CIO executive council will hold its third meeting since the merger this 
week, with the big issue before if slated to be its policy for the coming elections. The 
week-long sessions, starting tomorrow (Monday), August 27, will take place at Unity 


, _ Jt is possible the council will not 
| itself take action on the issue of 
endorsing a presidential slate. It 
may, instead, decide to convene a 
special AFL-CIO convention on the 
1956 elections. Or, the ‘scheduled 
annual meeting of the AFL-CIO 
general board may be called into 
session to deal with the issue. The 
board takes in all council members, 
plus the heads of all affiliated in- 
ternational unions, and trade and 

industrial departments. 

OTHER MATTERS 

A probable item on the council's 
order of business is the longshore 
situation in the Port of New York. 
The AFL-CIO Brotherhood 


- a 


official support from the council 
in June for its planned campaign 
against the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, is expect- 
ed to put in another bid for fi- 
nancial and moral aid now that it 
has filed tor a third pier election 


GEORGE MEANY | 

for no endorsement at all by the 
Semavee the St-aaaued mem-| It is generally conceded in top 
pert. 5a tere of the bor circles that the brotherhood 

pony Pomme ~ 9 ee, . doesn’t stand a chance of winning 
S yee y= Off; ‘all this time. However, the AFL-CIO 
— oe the AFL CIO ‘is apparently not ready to take the 
‘The ory rte gern off.| LUA back in at this time, and may 
pe a odie sail top “ owl oe therefore decide at the council 
 fsential a ae tha ET, meeting to give some degree of aid 


| , ' 'to the IBL, although it would be 
Pergnn —— the 200-mem- | | thing like the all-out attack on 


| ‘the AFL against ILA in the two 
Among them are: Walter Reu-| elections in 1953 and 1954. 
ther, president of the United Auto 


of | « 
Longshoremen, which failed to get} 


_THE Améstben Federation of 
eachers, meeting in convention 
at Pi announced a na- 
tional campaign to win collec- 
tive bargaining rights for teach- 


ers across the country. 


A TRIBUTE to labor's new 
dimensions in the country’s eco- 
nomic and_ political life is the 
special Labor Day stamp. The 
design is taken from a mural in 
the new AFL-CIO building in 
Washington. The U. S. Post Of- 
ficé says it will print 120 million 
copies. It goes on sale Sept. 3: 

oe 

WAGES and benefit increases 
negotiated by unjons in the first 
half of 1956 have been substan- 
tially higher in most cases than in 
the previous year, according to 
the. current AFL-CIO Collective 
Bargaining Report. The Report 


of longer contracts with no wage 
reopening and says it will ex- 
amine this feature in greater de- 
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also notes the increased number . 


“ae the politicians will make all 
inds of claims and promises. But 
we will judge on the issues. We 
w'll continue to follow the advice 


of Gompers on rewarding our David J. McDonald, president of 


and 


* 


THE three members of the AFL- 
CIO executive council who are said 
to be for Eisenhower are Dave 


friends eliminating our 


enemies.” 


°' ORGANIZING DRIVES 
‘Workers; George Harrison, presi- 
ident of the- Railway Clerks who 
is chairman of the Democratic 
|'Party’s Labor Advisory Committee; 


the United Steel ers; David 
Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers, 


and others. 


! 


| 


come up at this council meeting. 


The last executive council meet- 
ing in June broke the logjam on t 
southern organizing drives and 
opened the door, finally, for kick- 
‘ing off the textile and other cam- 
paigns. The progress since June and 
future organizing plans may also 


One significant drive now under 


It is not ruled out that the over-| way is in Winston Salem, N. C., 
whelming support for an endorse-| where the AFL-CIO and its To- 


Beck, president of the Teamsters;'ment “of the Stevenson-Kefauver bacco Workers International Union 
Maurice A. Hatcheson, president | ticket by the AFL-CIO council may have been in a big push for the 
of the Carpenters, and William L./| bring about a.change in Meany’s last two months to organize the 


- McFetridge, president of 
Bu.iding Service Employes. 


rea-izing there isn't a ghost of a 


cnance the council would endorse haye an anxious eye directed to- 


their choice, are expected to argue 


the ' position, In any event, the issue|R. J. Reynolds Co. which makes 


_will no doubt stir up a consider-|Camels and other cigarettes and to- 
Tnese Eisenhower supporters,'able debate at Unity House, with’ bacco. 

| The council meeting is also 
Scheduled to act on a successor to 


‘the bigwigs in both parties sure to 
ward the proceedings. 


Matthew Woll, who died in June. 


_ Labor's Political Action 
Tested at Dems Convention 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


CHICAGO.—Labor’s independent political action, that has been developing in hun- 
dreds of Congressional Districts, was one of the highlights of the recent Democratic Con- 
vention here. Labor came to the Democratic convention with 200 trade union members as 


official delegates in many state 
delegations. : 
AFL-CIO president George) 
Meany in an impressive speech be-| 

- fore the platform committee, pre-' 
sented the program of “the largest 
single organization in America.” | 

Yet unionists were puzzled by 
Meany’s declaration before the 
Democrat-and Republican conven-: 
tions that labor should merely pre- 

ent its platform proposals and 
then sit on the sidelines. 

This was regarded by advanced 
workers as surrender to the attacks 
of Senator Goldwater (R-Ariz) 
w..0 accused labor of trying to 
dominate the political scene, dic- 
tate to their members and tie la- 
bor to the Democratic’ Party. 
_Meany’s pitch about sitting it out| 
was looked upon as playing along 
.with pro-Republican elements in 
the labor movement and reflecti:ig' 

».@ conviction that Ike will win in! 
November...» |. : 
4. c6iw san ©. eels e. 


ACTUALLY 


en, . a 


by 
‘David 


Meany; played its most active role 
in Chicago. There was a Labor 
Advisory Committee to the Demo- 


‘crats, headed by George Harrison, 


president, Railway Clerks assisted 

UAW president Walter Reuther, 
McDonald; -Steelworkers, 
Jim Carey, IUE, George Googe, 
Pressmen, Joe Keenan, Electrical 
Workers and others. 

‘Labor presented a commen 
front on 
its members backed different can- 
didates. On the issue of carrying 
out the Supreme Court’s order on 
desegregation, labor ‘was united. 
Similarly, ‘it was united on elim- 
ination of anti-labor legislation and 
for social welfare proposals. 

Labor. failed completely to make 
the platform reflect the desires of 
the American people for peace. If 
ls. bor leaders had spoken for peace, 
it would have tiade a difference, 
as it-did on other issues. - | 


Thos ohichuasashuminns becssanl 
labor,  : despite'the: laberi delegates tand sthe” 


platform although some of | 


| 


) 


Negro delegates, many of whom 
were members of organized labor, 
was decisive in the push for a vig- 
orous program. 3 

Labor organized a caucus of its 
own members at the convention 


and named a steering committee. | 
i listened to a summary of 
platform 


objectives and agreed to 


go ‘back and lobby for these inj 


their state delegations. 


they would be called into an emer- 
gency session and that if they want- 
ed speakers to appear before state 


delegations they could have them.}' 


Labor decided that if a deadlock 
occurred and the nomination look- 
ed like it would go to a reactionary, 
then all labor would sink its differ- 


‘ences and back one candidate. 


, * 
LABOR played a:role in another 


form. .It was part of the coalition,; * 
| the Leadership Conference, on Civil)... 


tso intade'up'of 30anational: or- 


They were told if a crisis arose] 


j 


tail in September. 


* 

THE OLD GUARD “rules the 
roost” in the Republican. party, 
and is trying to ride back into 
power on Eisenhower's coattails, 
says Labor News, publication of 
the AFL Central Trades & Labor 
Council in Rochester, N. Y. 

, * 

MORE than 800,000 non-op- 
erating workers on the country's 
railroads are now taking a strike 
vete to back their unions de- 
mands for a 25-cent wage boost. 
The railroads want to throw a 
6.5 cent pay cut at the werkers. 
The union members have until 
Sept. 7 te return the strike ballot. 

. 


- JHE merger of two interna- 


tional unions does not cancel Na- 


tional Labor Relations Board | 


certifications or rulings affect- 
ing locals of the two labor bodies, 
the NLRB has ruled. 

* 

UNITY committees of the Ne- 
braska CIO and AFL state 
bodies have agreed on a merger 
program. Separate conventions 
will be held in October to act 
on the proposals. 


jon Com- | 
mittee in Philadelphia has launch- 
ed the, most intensive i 
tion drive ever acted by or- 
ganized labor in that city. The 
Joint Committee represents more 
than 350,000 members:<of some 
300 unions in the area. | 
+” 
A JOINT committee of the 
Massachusetts state AFL and 
CIO is preparing a proposed con- 
stitution for the merger of the 


~ 


two central labor bodies. Dis- 


cussions are now going on with 

some top union official express- 

ing hope for an early merger. 
* 


A HELICOPTER became the 
latest employer weapon in. the 
strike-breaking arsenal turned 

* against the Marine Engineers 
and the Masters, Mates and Pi- 
lots Unions. on strike for recog- 
nition by the largest ore fleet on 
the Great Lakes. The whirly- 
bird was used to fly in food to 


scab crews. 
7 


~ ORGANIZED Jabor, including 

both AFL-CIO and independent 

__uniens, won a total of 866 elec- 
tions (64 percent of the total) in- 

the second quarter of. 1956. In 

all, 84,428 workers were brought 

‘into unions in this period. 
| * 

THE AFL-C¥O sent condol- 
ences to the Belgian Miners 
Union following the tragedy in 
Marcinelle, Belgium, where 276 
miners lost their lives in a fire 


half a mile underground. 
* 


THE International Union of 
Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, 
has opened up the first labor 
headquarters for the Stevenson- 
Kefauver ticket. The first floor 
of its Washington building will 
be used as a center for the [UE’s 
500 locals for the presidential 
campaign. 

* | 

NEGOTIATIONS __ between 
the Communications Workers of 
America and the Western Elec- 
tric Co. continued all week, past 
the contract expiration date, with 


» some progress being made and 


no strike call issued by the union. 


| DETROIT. — Adlai Stevenson 
will make the first major speech 
of his 1956 campaign for the presi- 
‘dency in this city on Labar Day. 
He has accepted the invitation of 
the united labor day committee to 
speak at Cadillac Square, Sept. 3 at 
noon. 


\ 


—— 


| 
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PLYMOUTH local-51, UAW will carry the following -banners 
in the Labor Day Parade:  . 

1. Atoms for peace, Trade with all Nations. 

2. 40 for 30. 

8. Social Security at 60. — 

4. Socialized Medicine. 

What about the other uniens, what will they carry? 


- 


IN THE INTERESTS of stronger farm-labor unity we think 
the CIO should offer more than just ice-water at their booths at 
county fairs to all those who step by. Maybe a glass of cold milk 
would go further to cementing unity. 

° o yu 

NOW its really getting “rough.” We see where a car dealer 
out in Grosse Pomte Farms is offering credit to 2,500 members 
from the Blue Boek; a gompilation of 3,500 society figures in the 
Detroit area. 

* o ° oar 

STEVENSON is wearing a campaign button shaped as a sole 
with a sole in it, recalling his famous ‘52 campaign picture. The 
button is made of silver recalling that the candidate was born with 
a silver spoon in his mouth. 

oO > @ ° 

MICHIGAN readers should knew that Governor Williams was 
backing Harriman for a while at Chicago, until the labor move- 
ment shoved him off that dime. Also his star didn’t shine so bright 
in a leadership role in the fight fer civil rights. His two minute . 
talk from the rostrum in Chi., didn’t set the hustings ablaze. 

oO oO oe 


DON HAYWORTH, Dem Congressman in Flint and Lansing, 
up for re-election has “discovered” that his Republican opponent 
is GM’s choice. What did he expect that he would be the peoples 

‘choice? Mr. Hayworth if he wants to get elected better talk peace 
and less about doesael up the eold war, which seems to be one of 
his specialities. He is not a shoe-in by any means. 

a o Oo 


{LLINOIS 
U.S. Gov't Dep t Ac coc | a 
To Farmers, Aids Milk Trusts | veo 
o Farmers, | rusts 
spr is Loca 3 Dairy farm- ‘ 7 p 7 P : 
ers ing for cents more f ; 
er, honreaweui t-te»! CM for ‘No’ Vote Nov. 2 
Sept.-or they will cut off the sup-} x 
plies to the big dairies who are ie gu ° 
sire Bris. ot Stoel! Anti-Democratic Proposal 
De milk monopolists. | , NX 
armers have voted: to ask for] ae SRB ae 
! LANSING. — Civil liberties de-; witnesses could be used as they 
“s 25 a eras ated siaee fenders are warning voters about an|have been in many Smith Act trials 
ng ew wd rare pase 1, {amendment that will be on the bal-| to swear anything in order to make 
an prpeness ee ee lot Nov. 2 that will deny persons|a fast. buck, or frame a target of 
Th ead a re a a “? the right to hold public office in|attack by reactionary forces. 
h Us. or cast A om Michigan and violate a citizen's}; A mass campaign for a “No” 
oa - S. Depa he bj ge “ constitutional rights. vote is urged. 
” seyer ses 100 ay a af The proposal as an amendment! IT’S well to remember that the 
Py out $4.80 per pounc’s ©"|to Section 5 of Article 5 of the|Smith Act was a weapon used to 
spaced state constitution dealing with|frame and railroad Communists to 
This means a cut which of course qualification fo roffice or member] jail under the falsé guise of subver- 
‘the milk trusts like Borden|of the State Legislature. sives. 
and National Dairies will pass to} The form of the amendment will| We now see where in the South 
the dairy farmers. The dairy farm-|he as follows on the ballot: \the White Citizens Councils make| 
ers now claim that after paying) “Shall Section 5 of Article 5 of| the charge that the NAACP is sub- 
hatilage charges, what they get is/the State Constitution be amended| yersive, Organized labor is next in 
less than-what it takes to produce/relative to requiring as qualifica-|the South bein charged by reac- 
the milk. They estimate that the/tion of_any person for the office tionary forces also as. “beging sub- 
average dairy farmer gets in actual] o¢ member of the legislature, that| vercive.” 
wages per hour 68 cents as a result!the person be at least 21 years of 
of the present prices. Another cut|age, and that he not have been 
aS Pe ery fie vd U. S. * convicted of subversion or ‘9 a ar Stellato Compares 
men riculture, will mean ne | 
less. A strike by the 14,000 Michi- - oe " — o” Pew" Auto, Steel Pacts 
dairy farmers may result to DEARBORN. — Carl Stellato, 
ight the cut and win an increase. president of Ford Local,.600 in a 
v2 rate, Sape Aisecsses fe be ‘4 oe amendment, ne — recent article in the union press} 
“ De mae we 4. \delenders point out can be widely|akes a comparison of the steel) 
has. When er U. Ss ondbsle ~ used again 3 eosin tg a workers new agreement and what} THE DETROIT NEWS, which has no love for Congress- 
cut prices, that es ou "gene candidates for public office. False|the auto workers won last year. | woman Martha Griffiths, 17th dist., who beat the News fair-haired 
ent BF what the dairy farmers get STEEL AGREEMENT: | incumbent two years ago, Charlie Oakman, is spreading the word 
and not taken out of the profit GOP ‘l abor’ ® Three cent raise in Supplemental; that Cong. Griffiths faces defeat. If Rep. Griffiths woulé-quit quar- 
made by the big milk dealers. Thus Unemployment Benefits. | reling with unionists and recognize that withqut labor she is beat, 
th helps the giant milk : * Two years seniority for Supple-| then the News ‘wouldn't have a chance. pring 
maalbiee © i Testa © pattiag H k : mental Unemployment Benefits. . wif ° | : 
over cuts for the farmer and is of Chie Un nown ° Seven-day operations receive a FRANK McKAY, oldtime Republican boss, now a hasbeerr u 
no help to the consumer to get low-} Sunday bonus of “ey an’ in Grand Rapids, claims Cobo, the GM choiee for Governor will 
er, milk prices. Higher milk prices . bd hour, amounting to if they’ have a hard time winning. Well its true they can’t steal votes from 
mean less milk for children, the Te Unionists i work on Sunday. ae '.| ballot boxes so openly like they used to, when McKay was Repub- 
biggest consumer. Now with over ' — pons eer ong lican National Committeeman. - 
a a ETRC : three ; 3 : | 
ical: gulana Saher aiken ches shee to s S ak os be the ° Cost of living to be factored TALKING of Cobo, Secretary of State James M. Hare, has off- 
: ; ~ igs . , ths. ie ; eee : ? 
the. farmer gets, would help the|coming elections is to be seen in UAW ad daze ered to search the signatures on Cobo’s petitions for fraudulent 
working people ‘and dairy farmers.|the announced formation of the © F; Paha ogee al Un.| "me: A woman Mrs. Emily Bradt got a note thanking her for her 
* ~ |Wayne County Labor Committee nial ee ie n-| signing a Cobo petition. It seems she never did, her husband was 
me ~ sage senile: tee Sew the campaign mnnmnger fae eae Leonard, Cie s rival. 


age fe seems to us must play | for oe by mostly non- 
a role in this crucial situation. The| union members. | | 

CIO has already been helpful to| The wat coke re “oe to " nee Unempleyment Bene- 
the Fair Share Bargaining Associa-|one of eight such outfits being se t : 
tion the “union os dane farmers,|up in industrial areas in Michigan. * Since aot oe ee 
by = wage them to organize and ex-|They claim they will mr an = ea re oars ee ey eee 
posing the splitter Homer Martin.| ganizing convention on Aug. <6, orked. 

But now the combined role of the|at the Masonic Temple in Detroit. ” - = aoe tans te eee ue 
government -helping monopoly. to| The stated purpose is to campaign} , Gait ef ated te tin tae 


7 100 COMPLAINTS have now been handled by the State 
FEPC Commission in Lansing. Charges of discrimination against 
employers made up 93 per cent of the cases, 4 per cent against 
labor and the remainder were filed against employment agencies. 
so o 2 
WALTER REUTHER, United Auto Workers President told 
reporters at Chicago when discussing the Suez Canal that Sec’y 


milk the farmers and the consum- 
ers is where labor has to help the 
farmers to win higher prices. La- 
bor did that in the milk strike this 
last. spring and the farmers made 
some smal] gains. , 

How about those profits? Bor- 
den in 1954 after taxes made $22.- 
724,000; 1955 its profits were $21,- 
654,000: The first six months of 


for Eisenhower and: his “labor” 
program and to “give workers an- 
other political action committee. 
John Feikens, state Republican 
chairman said “we can have a po- 
litical action committee too.” He 
said he was referring to the CIO's 
PAC committee, and that by the 
setting up the Wayne County La- 
bor Committee for Eisenhower, the 
Republicans want to show they are 


by the steel corporations. He says 
that for every dollar given the steel 
workers 
American consumers will be milk- 
‘ed for four. This $3 increase in 


every three months (cost of liv- 
ing increases since 1950 have 
totaled 26 cents per hour). 

* 


STELLATO charges a big steal 


in 


increased benefits, 


of State Dulles is unable to cope with the situation because, “its like 
trying to explain to.a reactionary empleyer why his men need a 
union. He is just incapable ef grasping the new forees in the 
world today.” f i . 


SIGNIFICANT in the Dodge Main News, union , the 
vice president of the local devotes his entire cohumn te g un 
emploved workers the spots they can get government - surplus 
food at. How about East-West trade that means jobs. 

2 


of€ ° 


GRIPING in some shops about those working on changeover 
work getting six days a week work in, sometimes overtime, while 
thousands of their shopmates are idle. 

o _ + 


1956, profits were $10,710,000. | 
National Dairies: 1954, $37,-/ani-labor. em 

$93,000; 1955, $40,347,000: first| .A “Labor program will 

six months of 1956, $21,103,790. |2dopted at the Masonic Temple 
That’s the take when the milk/™meeUng and presented to the com- 

trusts maintain high rate of profit |™& GOP state convention Sept. 1 


at the . f th in Grand Rapids. The conference 
coe oe ga ee in Detroit next Tuesday will adopt 


~ Ja set byiwi, resolutions and = 
- officers. Its home now is at the 
DSR Drivers Seek . 
Higher Wages, Better 


Wayne County GOP headquarters. 
Contract and Vacation 


The committee’s main “line” is 
DETROIT. — Between two and 


that the “unions dominate the 
minds of the workers” and that the 
three thousand DSR drivers are 
seeking wage increases, improved 


workers have to be “freed” from 
this. 3 : 

The GOP “Labor” fronts on the 

organizing committee, portrayed 

vacation pay, longevity pay, pay|by the daily press here as labor 
for two additional holidays and bet- 
ter contract clauses on working con- 

ditions. | . , 

The DSR management says it 


profits for every one given the stee] 
workers, comes out of the consum- 
ers pockets, and will be used to pay 
for expansion of the steel industry, 
while maintaining their regular 
huge profits. 

Stellato charges the steel industry 
locked out the workers but if there 
had been guaranteed strike assis- 
tance, he writes, the steel empley- 
ers would have thought twice about 
it. 

He calls upon the UAW Interna- 
tional Union to make prepaftions 
for the 1958 negotiations, so that 
a similar lockeut of the auto work- 
ers wont take place. 


Say Soviets Hamper . 
German Embassy 
| ‘BONN, Germany. 


The West German Government has 
protested to the Soviet Union 
against interference with the activ- 


MORE AND. MORE the Lansing Industrial News, endorsed 
by Lansing AFL, which carries a column of news on the Michigan 
Federation of Labor, is becoming a pro-Republican, pro-Cobo sheet. 


DETROIT POLL HITS BOTH 
PARTIES’ PLANKS ON RIGHTS 


By WILLIAM ALLAN tion officer; 

DETROIT, Michigan. — A poll “ I can't forget it has been a 
here by newsmen ripped the civ4 coalition of Southern Democrats 
rights plank of both Party conven-|and. Republicans that has stymied 
tions. soe. every piece of civil rights -legis- 

A summary in the Detreit Free! lation.” 

Press reported as follows; Dr. James McClendon, member 

William Seaborn, assistant’ di-|of the national Board, NAACP; “I 
rector, Michigan FEPC commit-|am disappointed with the civil 
tee, said: rights planks of both parties. I 

Boh parties have simply used think Negroes and liberals feel the 
different words to say the same|same way.” 
thing. They've adopted a “don’t} . Willis Ward, GOP candidate in 
hurt anybody” middle-of-the-road} Detroit's 13th Congressional Dis- 
approach. My vote eertainly won't| trict, o Lor of Congressman 
be affected by either plank.” our . Diggs (Dem.), said: “I 

Arthur Johnson, NAACP local). w in’t turn handsprings over the 
secretary; “to a very small degree! plank we got. NER Sh 
8% “ ) the Republican plank. is an im-| Word from San Francisco is 
slick public relations man Al Short! provement over the Democrats. In}that six Negro visitors there, in- 
of the- GOP, who is reportedly| view of that fact, Negroes can find| cluding Ward,*in the Detroit dele- 

stint here.|Véry little to be pumeed with and, gation have a sharp disagreement 
the: “labor™|a great deal to’ be*mad. about injwith the civil rights, lank. ‘Only 

| Rees 8 ie bh iy Aa a3 ws3C, * ing Nei an ‘ I< delegate - 
faity ‘Y. DupléssisPButh! proba-titthe® Nficiifgail’ ctnitittgent. 


leaders, are not known to officers 
of locals they claim to be mem- 
bers of. Pik ee tae 
One of them Al Bellaire, who 
may offer nine cents an hour wage|says he ‘s “"mmember of Packard 
increase, but -promises nothing|Local .190 has been’ around lately 
more. Negotiations are now in prog-| seeking to- pay some union dues|é € activ- 
ress. Under the Hutchinson Act,|before- the. conference. next Tues-|ity of the German Embassy in Mos- 
the transit workers are barred from/ day. |cow, it was announced last night. 
striking to win their demands. In Walter Warren from Ford Locali The announcement said. the 
1949 they struck, ‘but the Magyor|600 is unknown to any. UAW/protest was delivered Aug. 15 in 
broke the striké with, the. help of|leaders at Ford. Other members of|the form of a formal diplomatic 
the Detroit newspapers and ‘scab|the “planning committée” don’t|note to the Soviet Foreign Min- 
“jitney” services. The Hutchinson| confess to having ever belonged to! istry. 
Act also bars a. union if it goes on|a labor union and shy away from 
strike from being able_to present} talking to newsmen. | 
demands afte rthe strike is Te wes The whole operation obviously 
for one year. Mayor Cobo refused|is a splitting one that will seek to: getting 
to meet with the AFL-DSR for ajconfuse . an acini the .w Thats 
} year after he broke the 1949 tran-|with= phony “Tabor prank’, : 


& gee) & ee ee Ore Ct Bee Hee 
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- Detroit will make .an appearance 


_ Feeling is that only. unionists 


As 


DETROIT..— The unemployed 
are blazing mad at the cold blood- 
ed adjournment of the State Leg- 
islature until Sept. 19. This is the 
second avoidance by the GOP 
dominated Legislature of acting on 
Governor G. Mennen Williams 
proposals for boosting unemploy- 
ment. comperisation and lengthen- 
ing the period of payments. 

Williams proposed to increase 
benefits to 63 percent of a workers 
wage plus $5 for each dependent 
and extend the maximum peri 
of payment from 26 to 39 weeks. 

Also Williams proposed and 
caught the GOP completely off 
base with this one, asked the Leg- 
islature to halve the payroll taxes 
of 28,000 employers of four to 
seven persons brought under the 
tinemployment compensation act 
this year. 

Its reported that GOP guberna- 
torial candidate Mayor Cobo of 


in Lansing on September the 19 
and 
“help the unemployed. 

Cobo’s “help” is to extend to 
the beginning of the 1957 model 
back to work period, unemploy- 
ment compensation for those who 
have or will by that time exhausted 
their 26 weeks. 


Meanwhile since Jan. 1, 1956} 


up tothe present some 47,000 
have exhausted their unemploy- 
ment compensation. During July, 
UAW president Walter Reuther 
claimed some 2,600 each week ex- 
hausted their compensation. Mayor 
Cobo himself admitted that 20,000 
would exhaust in August. 

UAW leaders have characterized 
Cobo’s “search” for the facts about 
unemployment, the stalling by the 
GOP Legisuature, as playing poli- 
tics with human misery. 

UAW vice-president Leonard 
Woodcock has repeatedly charged 


Room Shortages 


Hit Pa. Schools 
HARRISBURG, Pa. — According 
to the State Department of Public 
Instruction 14 school districts have 
asked permission to conduct half- 
day sessions during the coming 
school year. The Department ex- 
pects a number more of such re- 
quests. | 
Approximately 15,000 pupils are 
involved in the shortage of -class- 


room space in eight elementary 
schools and. seven high schools. 
The hardest hit of these districts 
is Philadelphia where 4,600 pupils 
are te be placed on the half-day 
basis. . 

A year ago at this time the De- 
partment had approved short ses- 


rand stand a proposal to} 


sions for ll school districts. 


that the auto companies will shut 
down almost entirely this month 
and re-open for mass production 
just before election day, Nov. 2, 
hoping to get votes for Ike this 
way. 

Local unions unfortunately in the 
last session of the tSate. Legislature 


did not. do what it did early in 


July, that is mobilize many hun-} 


dreds of workers to. go’to Lansing 
and pressure the politicians. 

Come Sept. 19 its hoped th 
will marshal their forces from a 
over the state and let legislators 
know what they want. 


‘Free Enterprise’ 
~1To 10,000 Packard Workers 


DETROIT.—A tragic example 
of the cold blooded operetions 
of “Free Enterprise,” which 
places profits before human 
needs, is on display in the present 
permanent layoff of 7,500 in 
addition to 5,000 fired last 
September, who never got to 
work on the 1956 mode] at all. 
Of the approximately 12,000 
Packard workers employed by 
the company more than a year 
ago, only a little over 1,000 are 
working on war projects at the 
Utica plant. The ar ramet plant 
on East Grand Boulevard and its 
being stripped of machinery, 
a“ only the four walls will be 
eit. | 

Men and women with many 
years seniority many over 5i 
are left stranded without jobs in 


(00 delegates will attend the State 
Democratic Party convention here, 
Aug. 25, to pick a state ticket to 
run. with Governor Williams and 


Lt. Gov. Phil Hart. 


The Republicans will meet here 
Sept. 1 to also pick a state ticket 


to run with their nominee, Mayor’ 
| Cobo of Detroit and Lt. Gov: nom-| 


inee Clarence Reid. 

Fresh from the losing battle in 
the National Democratic Party con- 
vention in Chicago on civil rights, 
the Dems will be: hard put not to 
have a Negro on the ticket for one 
of the to pspots. Also with labor 
playing. such agrressive role in 
Democratic Party politics (26 of 
the 88 delegates to Chicago were 
unidnists )lots of feeling for a labor 
person on the Dem _ ticket: is 
cooking. | | 

So far no word has come forth 


from Gov.. Wililams or top Dem: 


chiefs on either a Negro or union- 
ist on the tidxet. : 


The convention also has to re-| 


iterate a strong. position on civil 
liberties and support to carrying 
the Supreme Court decision. Wil- 


DETROIT. — A reluctance jis 
abroad among arrangers of local 
unions, getting ready for a United 
Labor Day parade, Sept. 3, to 
have any top politicians who are; 
not laborites, address the expected| 
vast’gathering. This reflects some- 
what grass roots sentiment of work- 
ers who resent their day being turn- 
si mto a day for politician haran- 

s. 


Getting Ready for Labor Day 


Should be the speakers, such as 
UAW-CIO president Walter 
Reuther, U. §. Senator Pat Me- 
Namara and others from the AFL 
and CIO. Sentiment is that this 
is eS Bhs. that nt grins feng 

m a mands 
of fabor. ne 


THEMES 
MICHIGAN’S ~ vast unemploy- 


ment and what to do about it, will offing. 


a - 


Labor Has to Call Shots 
At G.R. Dem Convention 


- GRAND RAPIDS.—Close to 1.-. 


liams eg eye: has to pitch on 
that, as lots o 


| Hoffa, Teamsters head. The rest 
of the GOP ticket will be party 
‘hacks. General-Moters_is bidding 


ed with pegging Iverson as a GM 


Gives Works — 


a city where ‘unempolyment is 
becoming permanent. 

All auto production (if there 
is going to be any ir 1957) is to 
be transferred to the Studebaker- 
Packard plant in South Bend, 
Ind. All that maybe leit will be 
some war work at. the Utica 

lant here and then Curtis 
Vright; who “rescued” Stude- 
baker-Packard, and who owns 
the outfit now will. seek to pay 
less rates to Packard workerg at 
Utica than they are getting now. 
Curtis is a notorious cheap labor 
outfit. 

The UAW. International offi- 
cers said they were doing all in 
their power to protect jobs of the 
idle workers, but what they were 
doing wasn't said. 


ople are not 
happy about his lack of produc- 
tion in Chicago. 

All the delegates coming to the 
Demo. convention here will have 
been newly elected in the recent 
primary, Aug. 7. Reports are that 
a larger number of Negro and la- 
bor people are precinct commit- 
teemen. 


*® 
THE GOP convention is expect- 
ed to nominate ‘Jack Thorpe, state 
AFL treasurer, for Secretary of 
State. He is a cohort of James 


for a place on the ticket. They want 


former assistant Attorney General 
Iverson, back on the GOP ticket. 
When the present state GOP chair- 
man, John Feikens was seeking that 
post two years ago, his opponent} 
was Iverson, who in the heat of the 
campaign charged. Feikens with 
being a Ford man. Feikens retaliat- 


candidate. 


—_——— oe — oe 


be one of the main themes, Civil 
rights and peaceful uses of atomic 
energy will be talked about by 
some of the speakers. Whether 
gubernatorial candidates Cobo and 
Williams will speak is not yet 
known. A _ greater crowd than at 
any time in previous years is ex- 
pected because a united labor 
movement in Michigan in the 
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GOP Has 


term continuously rising unemploy- 
ment picture in Michigan was 
given this last week by the Mich- 
igan Employment Security Com- 
mision who predicted that two 
months from row jobless figures 
would be 235,000. This estimate 
doesn’t include temporary layoffs 
for model changeover. 

The MESC estimate a quarter 
of a million workers in Michigan 
will be unemployed AFTER the 
auto industry starts production on 
the 1957 cars. 

There will be attempts by em- 
ployers to use this army of unem- 
ployed to attack the unions and 
working conditions in the shops. 
Does this explain why Republican 
hacks in Lansing, while this report 
was available to them, continued to 
declare that there is no crisis in 
employment. Republican George 
Van Peursem, chairman of the 


a Plan 


To Hit the Unions 


| _ DETROIT.—An alarming long 


House Labor Committee in Lan- 
sing, who refuses to report out 
legislation favoring Governor Wil- 
liams proposed increases in com- 
pensation amounts, had this to say; 

“It seems to us that the turning 
point has been reached. We now 
have reason to hope that barring 
unforseen developments, August 
will see us past the peak of unem- 
ployment ‘situation which has been 
expected in September.” 

On this basis the GOP recessed 
again the State legislature. : 

No sound was available fiom 
General Motors favored candidate 
for Governor on the GOP ticket, 
Mayor Cobo as he left for the Re- 
publican convention in Sen Fran- 
isco. Cobo two weeks ago asked 
for the “facts” and said he would 
have proposals when he found 
them. These are the facts, but 
where is Cobo? Detroit has 142,000 


unemployed. 


Cobo Stooge Forced to Quit 


DETROIT .— Mass _ protests 
against the inactivity of the Com- 
mittee on Community Relations in 
the fight against police brutality 
and the rise of white supremacist 
activities, has forced the resigna- 
tion of John Laub, director of the 
committee. He was an appointee of 
Mayor Albert Cobo. 

This committee, was once known 
as the Mayor's Inter-Racial Com- 
mittee, but Cobo changed that be- 
cause it was a symbolic name and 
violently in contrast to his anti- 


Negro bias. 


The committee which once did’ 


some work in this town years ago 

in helping Jabor and the Negro 

ple in the fight for N mo rights, 

as been a pitiful spectacle for the 

‘last number ot a under Cobo’s 
thumb and heel. 

Dominated by a handful of 
Cobo’s picked yes-men, the Com- 
mittee was so bottled up that it did 
not even_issue any statement to 
newsmen when some of the pros 
discovered a plot to start building 
chapters of .the White Citizens 
Councils in Detroit. 

SOME 32 attacks on Negro fam- 
ilies moving out of the ghetto in- 
to other parts of the city, were 
made by white supremacist groups 


End Bomb Tests, 
Reader Urges 


PHILADELPHIA. — “Would it 


not add to our political and moral 
stature to discontinue testing bombs 
and use our great influence as a 
great nation to halt these tests ev- 
erywhere in the world?” asks Har- 
riet Fahey in a letter published in 
the Bulletin Aug. 15. , 

Why not such a letter to the edi- 


tor of the newspaper which YOU 
read? ees 


——— 


Now How About Cobo Next? 


in the last two years, according to 
the Committee's own reports. The 
so-called Committee on Commun- 
ity Relations knew of edch one and 
did nothing to expose the activities 
of these—outfits. 

Laub, who posed as a liberal, 
stuck it out, despite blasting criti- 
cism, going along with the cover- 
up for the Cobo administration. 
Now public mass demands have 
forced his resignation. Cobo asked 


for a comment said, “it was no sur- 
prise.” 
* 

MEANWHILE for the ump- 
teenth time the NAACP leadership 
has sent an open letter to the De- 
troit. police -department ‘requesting 
an investigation into 10 more cases 
of public brutality. Nine of ‘the 
cases were -interviewed by the 
NAACP investigators and the com- 
missioner has reports on each ‘one. 

Piggins a corporation lawyer 
from swank Grosse Pointe is ex- 
‘pected to hand back the usual 
cover-up and excuses that have 
— typical of his and other police 

ads. 


Stockpile 


DETROIT.—Well there is one 
way to reduce the stockpile of un- 
‘sold new 1956 cars, and that’s what 
the auto bosses have been doing— 
laying off thousands of workers in 
that way cutting down on produc- 
tion. The stockpile on Aug. 1 was 


606,107. 

This year has been a tough year 
for the auto workers. It began the 
last four or five months of 1955. 

Since January 1, 1956, there has 
seldom been less than 100,090 idle 


workers in the industry and now. 
its reaching 238,000. 


———— 
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Picnic - Labor Day, Sept 3 


come right after Parade — 


Race onl 
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$14,000 EMERGENCY - 
WE FACE IT NOW! 


According to a letter from a reader the $100,000 
spring fund campaign for the Daily Worker is still far 


from its goal because of dissatisfaction and doubts among ~ 


our readers regarding the present course of Commu- 
nist leadership in our country. 

We do not question these dissatisfactions and 
doubts. There is much one can criticize in the practices 
of the Comimunist leadership, past and present. We 
believe there will be continued ferment, dissatisfaction, 
criticis:n for some time to come. 

It could not, and should not, be otherwise. For we 
have had scme of our most cherished beliefs exploded, 
and wu are trying to assess squarely the serious errors 
to which these now eighoded bclicks have led us. 

But.we know the Marxist Left, including the Com- 
munist Party, will come out of this ferment in a stronger 
position to help construct a durable socialist. move- 
ment of American workers. 

Meanwhile, as our reader says, The Worker needs 
to coniimue, and she—or he—sends a $10 contribution to 
that end. Frankly, we feel that just because fateful de- 
cisions will be made in the next few months regarding 
‘the course of the movement to which we are dedicated, 
we are badly needed. 

But unless more readers—many, many more—take 
‘the position of the one who wrote;us, we will not be 
able to make it. By all means, let's question, criticize 
and demand. changes! 

But let's be sure our paper keeps going by sending 
in NOW the critically-needed funds to reach the $100.- 
090 goal which should have been reached in mid-July. 
Were still the same $14,000 short, and it has been chok- 
ing us to death. 

®* Send your $10 to the E Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, either at the Committee’s address, 575 Sixth 
Ave.. N.Y.C., oc toe The Worker at 35 E. 12 St., N.Y.C. 
Make ali checks and money orders payable to the Emer- 
gency Comanittee. 

* Get after every other supporter and reader of 
The Worker and get them to contribute their ten. 


; pesday 


Political News: 
See Pages 1,2 & 4 


His Health and Nixon 
Will Plague Republicans 


By ADAM LAPIN 


SAN FRANCISCO.— “Everything i is rosy with Ike,” was the slogan 
at a luncheon at the Fairmont. While a couple of young men in gray 


flannel suits, brought in from N ew York, hovered discreetly in the back- 


ground, 4,000 roses were 
distributed to the Republi- 
can women. The slogan 
illustrates aliiost as well as the 
“peace, prosperity and progress” 
banner nofurled in the GOP 
platform what the Republicans 
tried to sell at their four-day 


+ convention. 


With the aid of the best 
brains Madison Ave. can pro- 
vide, they have been trying to 
put across the idea that every- 
thing is just hunky dory under 
President Eisenhower—and will 
be even better if he and Nixon 
are reelected for another four 
years. 

Again and again the idea has 
been reiterated — and constant 
repetition is an old Madison Ave. 
maxim—that now there is peace 
instead of war in Korea, that 
the country is booming and that 
the administration is busily pro- 
moting the social welfare of all 


| the people. 


There were little handicaps, 
of course, hike the give-away 
programs, the administration's 
favoritism for big business and 
some rather well-known utter- 
ances by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles which  didu't 
sound very reassuring about the 
prospect for peace. 

But these are to be swept 
under the rug and forgotten. 
® 
NOT SO “easily > kept under 
the rug are such other prob- 
lems as Nixon and the state of 
President Eisenhower's health. 
x 
THAT Nixon was to remain in 
the number two spot. on- the 


‘ticket was generally conceeded 
even 


before the convention 
opened Monday. But the last 
lingering hopes of those who 
wanted a Jess unpopular running 
mate for Ike were blasted Wed- 
afternoon when the 
President announced that Harold 
Stassen, prime mover in the 
dump-Nixon drive, had — sur- 
rendered. 

‘isenhower said that Stassen 
had himself agreed to make one 
of the seconding speeches in fa- 
Continued on Page 5) 
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Assignment: USA 


Why Denny's For Ike 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
THERE are sermons in 
stones and running brooks, 
the Bard said, and one could 
add, in Tony's Bar. Especi- 


dizzily up there to 666 on the 
second ballot and Kefauver 
crept up to tie him. You could 
have dropped a fifth of Sea- 
grams on the floor and nobody 
would have turned his~ head. 
Denny's silence was more elo- 


wn mirable;' Kennedy, 


ally when the TV was on the 
conventions. I was bending an 
elbow with my articulate friend 
Danny whose folk came from 
County Cork, ¢ 
watching. We 
saw somé hec- 
tic moments of 
the Democratic” 
conven tion, 
and, a few days 
later, our eyes 
“were reason- ; 
ably focussed 
on the Cow 
Palace. : | 
Danny is a ™ | 
short, bouncy man es ied ideas 
on e g: you name it, and- 
he can. shoot from the hip at an 
thought, with an ‘aim that is a 
the’ 
- Senator from’M 


- ; ‘and he remembered 


achusetts’ ‘was 


quent than anything I have 
heard him say, and when it was 
all over, after. Tennessee had 
switched to Kefauver, my friend 
found his tongue. 


“The South,” he said prophe- 


tically, “is breaking up.” He was 


old enough to have lived through 
the Al Smith campaign, he said, 
how the 
Fundamentalists had clobbered 
“one of the grandest men the na- 
tion ever produced, the laddie 
with the Brown Derby.” 


He was ecstatic over Kennedy, | 
-~ brilliant hoy with a future,” 
he said, “and now that bigotry 
is dying in America, I'll say like 
the Caren, bs "til next elec- 


tion.” | | “ 


‘TL a hoestesg hie ve ane tet? i743 382 F 


‘THOUGHT of Desity ‘quite 11: 


a bit afterward, and cineliiioals 
the phenomonon over which he 
had jubilated. I believe there is 
ample cause for it: true, some 
of the Southern politicoes had 
other thoughts in mind bevond 
that of fair-play to religious de- 
nominations. Some animosity per- 
haps, toward Kefauver, but the 
fact was there. The South of 
1956 is not the South of 1928, 
and it is considerably more dif- 
ficult to scuttle a candidate be- 
cause of the way he worships 
his God. 

“Don't get me wrong,” he. said 
soberly, “I’m strictly for the Eis- 
enhower ticket.” 

He had been happy to see, be- 
ing Catholic himse] it, he explain- 
ed, the reduction of bigotry in 
the country so that candidates of 
his faith could be regarded so 
favorably by the delegates of a 

party, but. even if Ken- 


x me were tapped by fate he 


ae not have voted for . 
Hie! m strictly .no. idealist,” . he 
' (Continued: on Page 13): 


‘+i and Republican’ TV: 
+ Of Chicago ‘and San’: Francisca, ‘ 


—s —— 


“This is a poll, bud! You’ re in favor of Nixon for Vice-President, 


arent you?” 


ye 4 ‘ 
‘ee 


a 
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Neil 


' NEWS ITEM: Sen. Stvles Bridges of iis Hampsuize release I 
results of a poll, showing that a majority of the voters wanted Nixon 


as the COP VP nominee. 


The Bridges poll was advertised as taken 
| by “only- former FBI agents.’ 


——— 


Tempests in the 


Gold-Fish 


By BEN LEVINE 
A PARTY Convention 
is like a Greek tragedy. Be- 
fore the curtain goes up on 
the visible stage, the events 


have already taken place 
that will determine the outcome. 
The intrigues and the villianies 
are enacted offstage and are re- 
ported to the audience by the 
actors and the: chorus. 


Thus did John Daly for ABC, 
Walter Cronkite and Ed Mur- 
row for CBS and Chet Huntley 
and David Brinkley for . NBC, 
wearing earphones instead of 
the ancient Greek masks, bring 
to the TV audience not only the 
roars from the rostrum and the 
hubbub in the seats and aisles, 


’ but some of the murmured ma- 


chinations of the smoke-filled 
hotel rooms. 

In the same way in the an- 
cient days did the Messenger, in 
Aeschylus’ “Seven Against The- 
bes” appear periodically on the 
stage and with the aid of the 
Theban King and the Chorus of 
Theban Virgins describe the 
battles at the city’s seven gates. 

The interest of the ancient 
Greek audience did not wane 
because they knew the prede- 
stined climax. The playwright’s 
skill in arrangement of the events 
and the poetic speeches, held 
them occsgumaeense™A 


THE MODERN Democratic 


‘spettaculars: 


Bowl 


though they lacked the gran] 
fire of an Aeschylus or the wit 
of a\Euripides, captured the at- 
tention ms their thousand ‘times 
larger audience with tons of ied 


‘gets and with the efforts of more 


than 1,000 reporters and produc- 
tion men. 

TV scientific genius fitted 
spectacles of all sizes and makes 
to the eyes of a nation, inchuc- 
ing a 5-inch “creepie-peepie” 
camera that could almost peer 
into a —— s heart and liste a 
to its Deats. | 

Never were conventions so 
spied upon. The International 
Amp:theatre and the Cow Palace 
were as exposed to view, though 
not as silent, as goldfish bowls. 
Even professional lip-readers, we 
hear, were employed to ferret 
out the whisperings of profes- 
sional politicians. 

If the crumbs of conversation 
swept up by these electronic 
brooms did. not furnish an intel- 
lectual feast, it was not the fault 
of science. There were times 
when I felt the most brilliant 
part of the Chicago scene was 
the polished top of Sam Ray- 


burn’s head. 


* 

LADIES in knee-high tunics 
paraded to spice the hired ac- 
colades to favorite ‘sons, and 
brass bands beat the ear 
drums, but the hired noise paled 
in the political drama and was 
as irrelevant as the flowers that 
bloom in the spring. 


debe at thes conventions. was 
j 


(Continued ov Page 13) 
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AFL-C10 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


THE AFL-CIO executivé council - will hold its third meeting since the merger this 
’ week, with the big issue before it_slated to be its policy for the coming elections. ‘The 
week-long sessions, starting tomorrow (Monday), August 27, will take place at Unity 


House, summer resort of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union. — 

The last council meeting in June 
put off action on the 1956 cam- 
paign until after the Democratic 
and Republican conventions. Of 
the 28 members on the council, 25 
are reported to favor an endorse- 
ment of the Stevenson-Kefauver 
tic.et while three support the Eis- 
enower administration. 

However, it is still uncertain 
whether the AFL-CIO council will 
olficially emdorse the Stevenson- 
Kefauver slate, despite the over- 
Whelming majority support for it 
in the merged federation’s leading 
boity. 

* 


GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO 


president, “has been against pang 


up with either political party an 
for keeping the labor movement 


ofiicial!y neutral, “American labor | 


is non-party. We will not adopt 
anv political party as our own, nor 
vill we become the stepchild of 
any political party,” Meany told 
tic convention of the Plumbers and 
Pipefitters union Jast week. 

Meany has argued that Jabor’s 
en rgies should be devoted chief- 
ly to electing pro-labor and liberal 
candidates to Congress and loeal 
legislatures and to.pressing the is- 
sue and records of all candidates 
regardless of party- 


"This is tae year of the big: 


wind,’ said Meany. “This is the 
vear the politicians will make all 
cinds.of claims and promises. But 
we will judge on the issues. We 
will continue to follow the advice 
of Compers on rewarding our 
friends and eliminating our 
enemies.” 
* . 

THE three members of the AFL- 
CIO executive council who are said 
to be tor Eisenhower are Dave 
Becx, president of the Teamsters; 
Maurice A. Hatcheson, president 
o: the Carpenters, and. William L. 
NicFetridge, president of _ the 
Building Service Employes. 

inese Eisenhower supporters, 
ren.izing there isn’t a ghost of a 
enance the council would endorse 
their choice, are expected to argue 


Oe 


Labor's Political / 
ested at Dems Convention 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


CHICAGO.—Labor's independent political action, that has been developing in hun- 
dreds of Congressional Districts, was one of the highlights of the recent Democratic Con- 
vention here. Labor came to the Democratic convention with 200 trade 


official delegates 
delegations. 


AFL-ClO president George 


in many state 


‘in Chicago. There was a Labor! were members of organized labor, 


-C1O0 Council Meets | 
On ‘56 Election Policy 


It is possible the council will not 
itself take action on the issue of 
endorsing a presidential slate. It 
may, instead, decide to convene a 

special AFL-CIO convention on the 
1956 elections. Or, the scheduled 
annual meeting of the AFL-CIO 


general board may be called into 
session to deal with the issue. The 
board takes in all council members, | 
ylus the heads of all affiliated in- | 
ternational unions, and trade and 
industrial departments. 
OTHER MATTERS 
A probable item on the council's 
order of business is the longshore | 
situation in the Port of New York. ' 
The AFL-CIO Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen, which failed to get 
official support from the council 
in June for its planned campaign 
against the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, is expect- 
ted to put in another bid for fi- 


for no endorsement at all by the Dancia | and moral aid now that it 


| AFL-CIO, with the issue being left | 025 filed for a third pier election 
to, each international union. against the ILA. 


; } iets | It-is generally conceded in top 
Seong = Se ‘gre labor circles that the brotherhood 


i'doesn’t stand a chance of winning 


| Stevenson-Kefauver ticket are ex-') .°,. : , 
pected to press hard for an official this time. Howevers the AFL-CIO 


endorsement . by. the. AFL-CIO. apparently not ready to take the 


ne ‘ILA back in at this time, and may 
These inelude the top labor = therefore decide at the council 


cials who played a prominent and | jeetin : 

: g to give some degree of aid 
iat ie roe ee ee tO nen. |to the IBL, although it would be} 
eS & “mem nothing like. the all-out attack on 


'ber caucus there. ‘the AFL against ILA in the two) 
Among them are Walter Reu-| elections in 1953 and 1954. 
ther, president of the United Auto ORGANIZING DRIVES 


Workers; George Harrison, presi-| The last executive council meet- 
dent of the Railway Clerks who 


' 0 ing in June broke the logjam on the 
> rm 3 the cemocratic southern organizing drives and 
arty $s Lado. AGvisOry VOMMINEE; ' onened the door, finally, for kick- 
David J. McDonald, president of oe 


the United Steelworkers: David ing off the textile and other cam- 
evens ceiworkers,; JaVi naigns. The progress since June and 
‘Dubinsky, president. of the Inter- eee progr J 


future orgaiiizing plans may also 
‘national Ladies Garment Workers, come up ” ea aa A Pr 


.and others. | One significant drive now under 
' Jt is not ruled out that the over- way is, in Winston Salem, N. C., 
whelming support for an endorse-| where the AFL-CIO and its To-: 
a ha — <prrcompsatoo sad ay Workers International Union 
ticket bv the AFL-CIO council may -have been in a big push for the’ 
-bring about a change in Meany’s. last two months : ricmacirae the 
position. In any event, the issuc'R. J. Reynolds Co. which makes 
er Foam stir up a seas (Cgncls and other cigarettes and to- 
able debate at Unity House, with bacco. 

the bigwigs in both parties sure to} The council meeting is also 
have an anxious eye directed to-'scheduled to act on a successor to 
ward the proceedings. ‘Matthew Woll, who died in June. 


Action 


GEORGE MEANY 


*s, 
we 


union members as 


ee 


Meany, played its most active role, Negro delegates, many of whom 


Meany in an impressive speech be-' Advisory Committee to the Demo-| 
lorous program. 


fore the platform committee, pre- Ts. headed by George Harrison, 
senied the program of “the largest President, Railway Clerks assisted 
single organization in America.” ) 
Yet unionists were puzzled by David McDonald, 
Meany’s declaration before the Jim Carey, IUE, George Googe, 
Democrat and Republican conven-'Pressmen, Joe Keenan, Electrical 
tions that labor should merely pre-, Workers and others. 
s ~ its platform proposals and; Labor presented a common 
then sit on the sidelines. front on platform although some of 
This was regarded by advanced its members backed different can- 
Workers as surrender to the attacks ,didates. Qn the issue of carrying 
of Senator Goldwater (R-Ariz) out the Supreme Court's order on 
who accused labor of trying to desegregation, labor was united. 
dominate the political scene, dic- Similarly, it was united-on elim- 
tate to their members and tie la- | inatien of anti-labor. legislation and. 
bor to the Democratic Party.' for social welfare proposals. 


was decisive in the push for a vig- 


| Labor organized a caucus of its 
by UAW president Walter Reuther, 
Steelworkers, | 


own members at the convention 
and named a steering committee. 


platform objectives and agreed to 
go back and lobby for these in 
their state delegations. 


They were told if a crisis arose 
they would be called into an emer- 
gency session and that if they want- 
ed speakers to appear before state 
delegations they could have them. 


Labor decided’ that if a deadlock 


Meany’s pitch about sitting it out! Lebor failed completely to make 
was looked upon as playing along the platform reflect the desires of 
with pro-Republican elements in'the American people for peace. If; 
the labor movement and reflecting labor leaders had spoken for peace, 
a conviction that Ike will win in'it would have made a difference, 
November. ‘as it did en other issues. 
en ae * |. |. The- close association betwee 
“ACTUALLY *’* ‘labor, despite the labor delegates ‘and the 100 


y 


then all labor would sink its differ- 
ences and back on candidate. 


LABOR played a role in another 
form. It was part of the coalition, 
the a owen on — 
Rights. riade up of $0 national or- 
*,: , Chmieieet oa Page 38) 
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They listened to a summary of: 


occtirred and the nomination look-' 
ed like it would go to a reactionary,} 


= “a 7 i, 2 
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Unienize Teachers 


° Labor Stamp Issued 


THE American Federation of 
Teachers, méeting in convention 
at Pittsburgh, announced a na- 
tional campaign to win collec- 
tive bargaining rights for teach- 
ers across the country. 


A TRIBUTE to labor's new 
dimensions in the country’s eco- 
aie a pe political life is the 
S | Labor Day stamp. The 
design is taken from a mural in 
the new AFL-CIO building in 
Washington. The U. S. Post Of- 
fice says it will print 120 million 
copies. It goes on sale Sept. 3. 

* 

WAGES and benefit increases 
negotiated by unions in the first 
half of 1956 have been substan- 
tially higher in most cases than in 


the previous year, according to 
the current AFL-CIO Collective 


_Bargaining Report. The Report 
also notes the increased number | 


of longer contracts with no wage 
reopening and says it will ex- 
dmine this feature in greater de- 
tail in September. 

* 

THE OLD GUARD “rules the 
roost” in the Republican party, 
and is trying to ride back into 
power on Eisenhower's coattails, 
savs Laber News, publication of 
the AFL Central Trades & Labor 


‘Counct! in Roehester, WN. Y. 


* 

MORE than 800,000 non-op- 
erating workers on the country’s 
railroads are now taking a strike 
vote to back their unions de- 


| mands for a 25-cent wage boost. 


The railroads want to throw a 

6.5 cent pay- cut at the workers. 

The union members have until 

Sept. 7 to return the strike ballot. 
* 

THE merger of twe interna- 
tional uniows does not cancel Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
certifications or rulings affect- 
ing locals of the two labor bodies, 
the NLRB has ruled. 

* 

UNITY committees of the Ne- 
braska CIO and AFL state 
bodies have agreed on a merger 
program. Separate conventions 
will be held in October to act 
on the proposals. : 


AFL-CIO Registration Com- 
mittee in Philadelphia has launch- 
ed the most intensive registra- 
tion drive ever conducted by or- 

anized labor in that city. The 
Joint Committee re ts more 
than 350,000 mem of some 
300 unions in the area. 

' * 


A JOINT committee of the 
Massachusetts state AFL and 
CIO is preparing a prepesed con- 
stitution for the merger of. the 


~<two central labor bodies. Dis- 


cussions are now going on with 

some top union official express- 

ing hope for an early merger. 
‘ | 


A HELICOPTER became the 
latest employer weapon in the 
strike-breaking arsenal turned 
against the Marine Engineers 
and the Masters, Mates and Pi- 
lots Unions on strike for recog- 
nition by the largest ore fleet on 
the Great Lakes. The whirly- 
bird was used -to fly in food to 


scab. crews. 
* 


ORGANIZED labor, including 
both AFL-CIO and independent | 
unions, won a total of 866 elec- 
tions (64 percent of the total) in 
the second quarter of 1956. In 
all, 84,428 workers were brought 
into unions in this period. 

+ 

THE AFL-CIO sent condo!- 
ences to the Belgian Miners 
Union following the tragedy in 
Marcinelle, Belgium, where 276 
miners lost their lives in a fire 
half a mile underground. 


* 


THE International Union of 
Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, 
has opened up the first labor 
headquarters for the Stevenson- 
Kefauver ticket. The first floor 
of its Washington building will 
be used as a center for the IUE’s 
300 locals for the presidential 
campaign. 

. 

NEGOTIATIONS _ between 
the Communications Workers of 
America and the Western Elec- 
tric Co. continued all week, past 
the contract expiration date, with 
some pregress bemg made and 
no strike call issued by the union. 
Some 18,000 telephone insallers 
are demanding substantial wage 
increases, end of the North-South 
differential and other benefits. 


_ oe 
Adiai Speaks 
On Labor Day 


DETROIT. — Adlai Stevenson 
will make the first major speech 
of his 1956 campaign for the presi- 
dency in this city on Labor Day. 
He has accepted the invitation ef 
the united labor day committee to 
speak at Cadillac Square, Sept. 3 at 


noon. 
\ ‘ anaiaall 


“WE DID IT” 


) | 


U.S. Gov't Dep't Acts to Cut Prices 
To Farmers, Aids Milk Trusts 


Call for ‘No’ Vote Nov.2 
On Anti-Democratic Proposul 


EAST LANSING. — Dairy farm- 
ers are asking for 25 cents more 
per hundredweight. for milk by 
Sept. or they will cut off the sup- 
plies to the big dairies who are 
controlled by Borden and National 
Dairy, milk monopolists. 

Farmers have voted to ask for 
$5.25 a hundredweight, to replace 
the present $5 a hundredweight. 
The spokesman said they supply 
85 percent. of the milk for Detroit. 
The vote was in protest and against 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
that proposed the big milk trusts 
pay out $4.80 per 100 pounds of 
milk. 

This means a cut which of course 
the milk trusts. like Borden 
and National Dairies will pass to 
the dairy farmers. The dairy farm- 
ers now claim that after paying 
haulage charges, what they get- is 
less than what it takes to produce 
the milk. They estimate that the 
average dairy farmer gets in actual 
wages per hour 68 cents as a result 
of the present prices. Another cut 
as proposed by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agfiriculture, will mean 
less. A strike hy the 14,000 Michi- 
= dairy farmers may result to 

ight the cut and win an increase. 


-_ 


LANSING. — Civil liberties de- 
fenders are warning yoters about an 
amendment that will be on the bal- 
lot Nov. 2 that will deny persons 
the right to hold public office ip 
Michigan and violate a citizen’s 
constitutional rights. 

The proposal as an amendment 
to Section 5 of Article 5 of the 
state constitution dealing with 
qualification fo roffice or member 
of the State Legislature. 

The form of the amendment will 
be as follows on the ballot: 


the State Constitution be amended 
relative to requiring as qualifica- 
tion of any person for the office 
of member. of the legislature, that 
the person be at least 21 years of 
age, and that he not have been 
convicted of subversion or of a fel- 
onl involving a breach of public 
trust.” 

Yes (. ) 

No ( ) 


“Shall Section 5 of Article 5 of 


witnesses could be used as they 


have. been in many Smith Act trials} 


to swear anything in order to make 
a fast buck, or frame a target of 
attack by reactionary forces, 

A mass campaign for a “No” 
vote is urged. 

IT’S well to remember that the 
Smith Act was a weapon used to 
frame and railroad Communists to 
jail under the false guise of subver- 
sives. 

We now see where in the South 
the White Citizens Councils make 
the charge that the NAACP is sub- 
versive. Organized labor is next in 
the South a charged by reac- 
tionary forces also as “beging sub- 
versive.” 


Stellato Compares 


Auto, ‘Steel Pacts 
DEARBORN. — Carl Stellato, 
president of Ford Local 600 in a 
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~ AUTOTOWN ALLEY 
(OG THE OLD-TIME? 


PLYMOUTH local 51, UAW will carry the following banners. 
in the Labor Day—Parade: 

1. Atoms for peace, Trade with all Nations. 

2. 40 for 30. . 

3. Social Security at 60. 

4. Socialized Medicine. 

What about the other unions, what will they carry? 


IN THE INTERESTS of stronger farm-labor unity we think 
the CIO should offer- more than just ice-water at their booths :t 
— fairs to all those who stop by. Maybe a giass ef cold milk 
woul 


go further to cementing unity. 
° a 
NOW its really getting “rough.” We sce where a car desler 
out in Grosse Pointe Farms is offering credit to 2.500 members 
from the Blue Book, a compilation of 3,500 seciety figures in the 
Detroit area. 


o 


STEVENSON is wearing a campaign bution shaped as a sole 
with a sole in it, recalling his famous ‘52 campaign picture. Tie 
button is made of silver recalling that the candidate was born with 


a silver spoon in his mouth. 
oO 


MICHIGAN readers should know that Governor Wiiliams wes 
backing Harriman for a while at Chicago, ufitil the labor move- 
ment shoved him off that dime. Also his star didnt shine so boic lt 
in a leadership role in the fight for civil rights. His two minute 
talk from the rostrum in Chi., didn’t set the hustings ab!aze. 


ay oO O° 
DON HAYWORTH, Dem Congressman in Flint and. Lansine, 
up for re-election has “discovered” that his Republican opponent 
is GM’s choice. What did he expect that he would be the peoples 
choice? Mr. Hayworth if he wants to get elected beiter talk poace 
and less.about heating up the cold war, which scems to be one of 


. <a . ~~ ° e . 
This amendment, civil liberties) recent article in the union’ press 


defenders point out can be widely! ae. a comparison. of the steel 


used against labor, liberal, Negro’ 
candidates for public office. F AAse | Worker s new agreement and what 


No--eut in milk prices will be 
soge onto the consumers, it hever 
as. When the Department of Ag- 
riculture of the U. S. proposes to 


his specialities. He is not a shoo-in by any means. 
. °o °° 3 oa 
THE DETROIT NEWS, which has no love for Corg-ess- 


ithe auto workers won last year. woman Martha Griffiths, 17th dist., who beat the News fair-haired 


cut prices, that cut will be taken 
. out of what the dairy farmers get 
and not taken out of the profit 
made by the big milk dealers. Thus 
the government helps the giant milk 
monopolies, is a partner to putting 
‘over cuts for the farmer and is of 
no help to the consumer to get low- 
er milk prices. Higher milk prices 
mean less milk for children, the 
biggest consumer. Now with over 
200,000 idle workers in Michigan, 
tower prices, without cutting what 
the farmer gets, would help the 
working people and dairy farmers. 
* 


.. LABOR it seems to us must play 
‘a role in this crucial situation. The 
CIO has already been helpful to 
the Fair Share Bargaining Associa- 
tion the “union” of dairy farmers, 
by aiding them to organize and ex- 
posing the splitter Homer Martin. 
But now the combined role of the 
government helping monopoly to 
milk the farmers and the consum- 
ers is where labor has to help the 
farmers to win higher prices. La- 
bor did that in the milk strike this 
last spring and the farmers made 
some small gains. 


GOP ‘Labor’ 


Chiefs Unknown 


To Unionists 
DETROIT.—An aggressive ef- 
fort to split Jabor’s ranks in the 
coming elections is to_be seen in 
the announced formation of the 
Wayne County Labor Committee 
for Eisenhower by mostly non- 


union members. 
The commitee is reported to be 


up in industrial areas in Michigan. 
They claim they will hold an or- 
ganizing convention on Aug. 28, 
at the Masonie Temple in~-Detroit. 
The stated purpose is to campaign 
fer Eisenhower .and his “labor” 
program and to “give workers an- 
other political action committee. 
John Feikens, state Republican 
chairman said “we can have a po- 


litical action committee toe.” He 


said he was referring to the CIO's 


one of eight such outfits being set, 


© Ford centract duration reduced 


STEEL AGREEMENT: 


| incumbent two years ago, Charlie Oakman, is spreading the v.o:d 


® Three cent raise in Supplemental; that Cong. Griffiths faces defeat. If Rep. Griffiths would qu’t qu«r- 


; 
' 


Unemployment Benefits. 
® Two years seniority for Supple- 
mental Unemployment Benefits. 
Seven-day operations receive a 
‘Sunday bonus of 25 cents an 


reling with unionists and recognize that without Izbor sie is be:t, 
then the News wouldn't have a chance. 
oO ° 
~~ t 
FRANK McKAY, oldtime Republican boss, now a hasbeen up 
in Grand Rapids, claims Cobo, the GM choice for Governor will 


hour, amounting to $2 if they have a hard time winning. Well its true they can’t steal votes from 


work on Sunday. 


‘ 


from one year to three years. | 
Cost of living -to be factored | 
every ~six months. | 
UAW-Ford Agreement: | 
® Five cents in Supplemntal Un- 
employment Benefits. 


© One vear’s seniority for Sup-; 


piemental Unemployment Bene- 
® Since 1950, seven-day operations 
recetve five cents for every hour 


worked. 


from five years to three years. 
® Cost of living to be factored 
every three months (cost of liv-| 
ing increases since 1950 have 
totaled 26 7 per heur). 


STELLATO charges a big steal 


by the steel corporations. He says 


' ballot boxes so openly like they used to, when McKay was Repub- 
Steel- contract duration extended lican National Committeeman. 


ao ° o 


TALKING of @obo, Secretary of State James M. Hare, has off- 
ered to search the signatures on Cobo’s petitions for fraudulent 
names. A woman Mrs. Emily Bradt get a nete thanking her far her 
signing a Cobo petition. It seems she never did, her husband was 
the campaign manager for Donald Leonard, Cebe's rival. 

100 COMPLAINTS have now been handled by the Sizte 
FEPC Commission in Lansing. Charges.of discrimination agziist 
employers made up 93 per cent of the cases, 4 per cent agzuinst 
labor and the remainder were filed against employment agencies. 

, ow _ oO 

WALTER REUTHER, United Auto Workers President to'd 
reporters at Chicago when discussmg the Suez Canal that Secy 
of State Dulles is unable to ceve with the situation because, “its Fixe 
trying to explain to a reactionary employer why his men necd a 
union. He is just incapable ef grasping the new forces in tke 


- world today.” | 


. ° o 


J 


SIGNIFICANT in the Dodge Main News, union’ paper, the 
vice president of the local devotes his entire column to telling ua- 


Hoy about those profits? Bor- 


~— den in 1954 after taxes made $22,-|PAC committee, and that by the | that for every dollar given the steel 


; emp!oved workers the spots thev can get government surp::'s 
724,000; 1955 its profits were $21,-|Setting up the Wayne County La- workers. in_.,incteaged bepefits,) on’: : get £ 


food at. How about East-West trade that means jobs. 


! 5 'American consumers will be milk- 
654.000: The first six months of| bor Committee for Eisenhower, the; ed for “folie, “Tits 98 incianes: ‘te 


profits for every one given the steel 
workers, comes out of the consum- 
ers pockets, and will be used to pay 
for expansion of the steel industry, 
while maintainimg their regular 
huge profits. 

Stellato charges the steel industry 


1956, profits were $10,710,000. 
National Dairies: 1954, $37.- 
393,000; 1955, $40,347,000: first 
six months of 1956, $21,103,790. 
That’s the take when the milk 
trusts maintain high rate of profit 
at the expense of the farmers and 
consumers. 


DSR Drivers Seek 
Higher Wages, Better 


Contract and Vacation 


DETROIT. — Between two and 
three thousand. DSR drivers are 
seeking wage increases, improved 
vacation pay, longevity pay, pay 
for two additional holidays and bet- 
ter contract clauses on working con- 
ditions. 


The DSR management says it 
may offef nine cents an hour wage 
increase, but promises nothing 
more. Negotiations are now in prog- 
ress. Under the: Hutchinson Act, 
the transit-workers are barred from 
striking to win their demands. In 
1949 they struck, but the Mayor 
broke the strike with the help of 
the Detroit newspapers and. scab 
“jitney” services. The Hutchinson 
Act also bars a union if it goes on 
. strike from. being able to présent 
demands afte rthe strike is broken 
for one year. Mayor Cobo refused 
to meet with the AFL-DSR for a 
year after he broke the 1949 tran- 

sit strike. : | 


ani-labor. 

A “Labor” program will be 
adopted at the Masonic Temple 
meeting and presented to the com- 
ing GOP state convention Sept. 1 
in Grand Rapids. The co1.ference 
in Detroit next Tuesday will adopt 
a set bylaws, resolutions and elect 
officers. Its home now is at the 
Wavne County GOP headquarters. 

The committee’s main “line” is 
that the “unions dominate the 
minds of the workers” and that the 
workers have to be “freed” from 
this. ; 
organizing committee, portrayed 
by the ds 
leaders, are not known to officers 
of locals they claim to be mem- 
bers of. 

One of them Al Bellaire, who 
says he is S-ausember of Packard 
Local 190 has been around lately 
seeking to pay some union dues 
before the conference next Tues- 


600. is unknown to any -UAW 
leadérs at Ford. Other members of 
the “planning committee” don't 
confess to having ever belonged to 
a labor union and shy away from 
talking to newsmen. 

The whole operation obviously 
is a splitting one that will seek to 
confuse divide the workers 


Republicans want to show they are| 


‘locked out the workers but if there 


aily press here as labor! 


day. 
Walter Warren from Ford Local)’ 


with phony “labex” planks, plat-, 
form and programs, written by, the’ his 


had been guaranteed strike assis- 
tance, he writes, the steel employ- 
ers would have thought twice about 
it. | 

He calls upon the UAW Interna- 


DETROIT POLL HITS BOTH 


; 


tional Union to make preparations 
for the 1958 negotiations, so that 


ers wont take place. 
Say Soviets Hamper 


German Embassy 
BONN, Germany. 


The West German Government has’ 


protested 
against interference with the activ- 
ity of the German Embassy in Mos- 


protest was delivered Aug. 15 in 
the form of a formal diplomatic 
note to the Soviet Foreign Min- 


istry. 
slick public relations man Al Short 


of the GOP, who is reportedly 
getting $20,000 for his ‘stint here. 


Thats’ more than the “labor”'a great deal to be mad about in 
skates he,.is qhvioysly hiring ai 


«& 


fronts will..get., .. 


al 


The GOP “Labor” fronts on the; 2 similar lockout of the auto work- | 


GRIPING in some shops about those working on chancreyer 
work getting six days a week work in, sametimes evertime, wnile 
thousands of their shopmates are idle. 


co c o 


MORE AND MORE the Lansing Industrial News, endorsed 
by Lansmg AFL, which carries a column of news on the Micligan 
Federation of Labor, is becoming a pro-Republican, pro-Cobo sheet. | 


PARTIES’ PLANKS ON RIGHTS 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 
DETROIT, Michigan. — A poll 


‘tion officer; 
“I can't forget it has been a 


‘here by newsmen ripped the civil coalition of Southern Democrats 


} 


to the Soviet. Union: 


cow, it was announced last night.'thing. They've adopted a “don’t 
The announcement said the hurt anybody” middle-of-the-road'Detroit’s 13th Congressional Dis- 


* « 


‘rights plank of both Party conven-'and Republicans that has stymied 


tions. every piece of civil rights legis- 

A summary in the Detroit Free lation.” 

Press reported as follows: | Dr. James McClendon, member - 
William Seaborn, assistant di-'of the national Board, NAACP; “I 

rector, Michigan FEPC commit- am disappointed with" the civil 

tee, said: ‘rights planks of both parties. I 
Boh parties have simply used, think Negroes and liberals feel the 


different words to say the same same way.” 
Willis Ward, GOP candidate in 


approach. My vote certainly won't trict, opponent of Congressman 
be affected by either plank.” ‘Charles C. Diggs (Dem.}, said: “I 
Arthur Johnson, NAACP local; wouldn't turn handsprings over the 
secretary; “to a very small degree’ plank we got. ; : 
the Republican plank is an im-, Word from San Francisco 1s 
provement over the Democrats. In| that six Negro visitors there, in- 
view of that fact, Negroes can find! cluding Ward, in. the Detroit dele- 
very little to be pleased with and gation*hawe-a sharp disagreement 
‘with the civil rights plank. Only 
gy eit ESeeut fone Negra is any ofised delegate 
Duplessis, youth proba-4in,the GOP ‘Michigan caulipgent 


' >” 
WNBA” hee: 


‘ Haury he 
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Profits From Investments 
Abroad Reach New Peak 


WASHINGTON, D. C. American businessmen and 
corporations earned a record $3.1 billion from their investments in 
foreign enterprises and securities last year, the Commerce Depart- 
ment reported today. | 

1 More than $2.8 billion came from direct investments—such 
things as branch offices, factories and oil drilling facilities establish- 
ed alend by U.-S. companies. The remaining $260 million came as 
dividends and interest ‘on foreign securities owned by Americans 
and interest on private loans. 

Last year’s earnings were 20 percent higher. than 1954. The 
rise was laid to sharp production increases and higher prices. 

The earnings report was.made in the Department's August 
“Survey of Current Business.” 


Program Even More Importan 
Than Candidates, Says Labor 


READING, Pa.—“The goal towards which a political party 
drives is much more important than the choice of particular can- 
didates.” according to the New Era, official organ of the AFL-CIO 
unions of this area. 

“With the eyes and ears of the nation trained on our two great 
political conveutions . . . workers,” the newspaper declares, “might 
profit from an examination of what these noisy conclaves mean to 


Ae 


| 


By JOSEPH POSNER 

LESTER, Pa.—At the meeting 
of Westinghouse workers this past 
August 7, called to vote on ending 
the strike at the Lester plant, there 
were troubled looks. on some faces 
when one unionist during the dis- 
cussion remarked that_ regardless 
of how the vote goes “the strike is 
really going on, even after we get 
back in the shop.” 

Everybody, of course, under- 
stood that what was meant was 
merely that there must be vigilance 
in the shop to guard against com- 
pany violations of the newly 
agreed-upon contract. But there 
were those who preferred to be- 
lieve that after ten months of strike 
the company would be just as 
anxious as the employes to steer 
clear of trouble that might cause 
any interruption in work. After all, 
someone observed, isn’t there an 
article -in the settlement which 
reads: “The parties agree -to co- 
operate for the purpose of rees- 
tablishing the greatest degree of 
harmony among all employes... .” 

But one week later, it would be 
hard to find anyone among the 
1,500 of the 6,000 so far called 
back to the plant who have any 
confidence that the company in- 
tends to do its part to reestablish 
harmony. The distrust was arous- 
ed when the workers in one de- 
partment were cOnfronted by a 
new supervisor and recognized him 
as a man who had scabbed during 


mae 


t 


them.” 

\irs. Bleanor Roosevelt may have summoned it up the’ other 
night when she emphasized that winning of the election in itselt 
« not enough. The important thing to emerge from the conven- 
tion should be a new direction in the age-old endeavor to solve | 
social problems and bring a better life to the millions of’ citizens 
sot only in the United Siates but in the. world. 

A political party is merely a vehicle through which people 
seek sociat and economic changes. When it becomes anvthing 
else—as. fo: example, a tool of special privilege to connive for per- 
sonal profit—then that party is decadent and headed for the archives. 

No longer is. labor interested merely in a narrow “labor” 
piank. Today we realize that our economy is interrelated, and 
what helys labor also helps small business. What helps farmers 
also helps factory workers. And, by the same token, what helps 
Labor also heips the rest of society. — 

By all standards, the party program is by far the. most im- 
portant consideration for workers. Personalities are instruments 
for achieving that program but events of recent years lead us to 
the conclusion that there is something .immoral about using a’ glit- 
teriig military personality to win an election and then convert 
that victory into wholesale gouging of the public treasury for 
special interests. | 
, Keynoter Governor Clements made this point in his briJliant 
opening night oration when he warned that President. Eisenhower 
cannot expect to be the “nice guy” in this approaching election 
and perm'‘t his cronies to sling the mud. Eisenhower, as leader 
of the party, must accept responsibility’ not only for campaign 
tactics, but atso {cr the numerous errors of Ezra Taft Benson, agri- 
culture scecretarv:..the “misguided missile,” John Foster Dulles, 
and Defense Secretary Wilson and others whose quips have shown 
contempt !or wou1kers.- , 


The Turner Death Mystery 


~ Inquirer Silent on Killing of 
Employe—Hampers Police 


ment. But they are afraid to talk. 
And the heavy silence that 
hangs over the Inquirer certain- 
ly doesn’t make it any easier for 
the police to get cooperation. 

The Daily News puts it this 
way: | 

“The Inquirer has not offered 
a reward for the arrest and con- 
viction of the murderers... . 

“The Inquirer has not taken a 
step, publicly, to break the loan 
shark racket. in its own organi- 
zation. 

“The Inquirer has not pub- 
licly offered to protect truck 
drivers who are summoned by 
police in the Turner murder in- 
vestigation. Detectives say they 
are ‘meeting some of _ these 
frightened drivers in out-of-the- 
way places at the convenience of 
the drivers.’ WHY?” 

It should be noted that the 
Philadelphia Bulletin is also fail- 
ing in its duty to publicize the 
Turner case. 

But the silence of the In- 
quirer is especially disturbing— 
because it is that newspaper’s 
premises that was the scene- of 
the murder. It is that news- 
paper's ne that are the 
victims of the loan shark racket 
that Turner was fighting ‘against. 
| It is that newspaper's executives 
a in'', whe: are running ithe-rackets i: 

epart-: |. (To Be Continued) arent 


brand of “fishing” the 
of the ordinary citizen? 
Well, a little article in last 
week's Philadelphia Tribune, a 
Negro twice-weekly newspaper, 
gives a good description of the 


_—_——_ 
— 


Operators of. criminal rackets 
like this cannot stand the light 
of day. They survive only as 
long as thev can_ intimidate 
people into silence. 


Obviously, then; it becomes a 
patriotic duty for any newspaper 
to publish all details in the 
Turner murder, in order to ex- 
pose as widely as possible the 
workings of these racketeers, 

- and also to create a climate in 
which law-abiding citizens will 
feel encouraged to join in fer- 
reting out the killers.” 

What does the silence of the 
Philadelphia Inquirer on the 
Turner cases mean under such 
circumstances? 


PART 3 


OCCASIONALLY some _hor- 
rible crime is committed, about 
which the less said in the news- 
papers, the better. For instance, 
several weeks ago a young 
baby was abducted in Philadel- 
phia. The kidnaper is obviously 
an unbalanced person, actip 
solely on his own, Secianeeted 
with any organized racket. So 
any publicity given to such a 
case would likely just inte-fcre 
with efforts of the police to cap- 
ture the crimimal and save the 
infant. 

But the murder last July 10 of 
Henry Turner, trugk driver for 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, is an — 
entirely different matter. 


Turner was an union man 
carrying on a campaign to curb 
Joan shark rackéteers who are 
entrenched in the circulation de- 
pent of the Inquirer where 

was employed. The persons 

who took his life are obvious} 

connected with _ this fiendish 

business, and. killing anyone who 

stands in their way seems to be 

a calculated part of their work. 
* 

WHAT WE ARE FACED 
with here is like an-organized 
criminal conspiracy, set wp to 
mulct low-paid warkers ‘and to 
subvert law: and.order, : ' 


e * 
a 

¥ROM REPORTS published 
in the Daily News—the only 
Philadelphia newspaper that 
deals with the Turner case—it 
gi that he Inquirer's policy 
of silence at a time when it 
should speak up is actually ham- 
pering efforts of the police to 
solve the crime. 


Here are disclosures of ‘the 
News to support such a con- 
clusion: 

The police know who mur- 
dered Turner. They are seeking 
witnesses to tie up the case. 
These witnesses are enip] 
‘the : Inquirer circulation 


| 


the strike. 


the strikers that during the ten 
j}months of their struggle, not one 
member of their union (Local 107, 
‘United. Electrical Workers) had 
gone through the picket line at 


the plant. 

This scab had entered a Wes- 
tinghouse office several miles away, 
not directly connected with pro- 
duction, and therefore not substan- 
tially endangering the strike. But 
his action nevertheless: earned him 
contempt from the unionists. For 


tion where he has power to give 
orders to those who have good 
reason to hate him is almost a sure 
guarantee of trouble. 

The workers in the shop say they 
know why the company did this. 
Here is their capaeation: 


“THE NEW CONTRACT al- 
lows the company to downgrade 
job classifications with a conse- 
quent lower rate of pay. But the 
union won a guarantee of the pres- 
ent rate of pay for all members 
presently employed, regardless of 
the change in classification. How- 
ever, this guarantee does not ap- 
ply to new employes. It -will there- 
fore be to the advantage of the 
company to fire present employes 
and hire new ones at the lower 
rate of pay. A supervisor who is 
| likely to give trouble is just what 
the company needs. 


* 


police doing a little “fishing.” 

Here is the story: - 

“WERT S. HOOPER, Philadel- 
phia Tribune photographer for over 
20 years... was crossing the 
street at 15th and Lombard to 
enter the Citizens Republican 
Club, of which he is an official 
when he heard the command, 
‘Come here.’ 

“He went over to a patrol wagon 
and was greeted with¢the question, 
‘What. you have ia your pockets?’ 

““Why?’ he: asked—and. one cop 
got out of the wagon. ‘Why?’ che 
asked again, and the second cop 


| 


‘the wagon. 
“At 12th and Pine (police sta- 
tion) he. started to empty his 
‘kets when his press credentials 
ell on the desk. The lieutenaat 


time and, preparatory to Jetting 
him go, said something to him 
about ‘You fellows ought to be 
more cooperative. 

“When a complete search re- 
vealed nothing on which the over- 
zealous policemen could hang a 
‘charge, Hooper was allowed to go. 

“However. the question of what 
to do next time a policeman. asks 
labout the contents of his- pockets 
remains unanswered. Does he 
have the right to ask “Why?” 

Multiply the Hooper incident by 
the dozen . . . cops stopping Ne- 
groes for no apparent reason... 
just to do a little “fishing” . . 


-|you never know, something might 


turn up that a cop can “hang a 
charge on.” 

This illegal search and seizure 
goes on day-in-day-out against Ne- 
groes afoot and in cars .-. . ‘no 
Negro is immune, almost regard- 
less of his station in life. 

Hooper’s: question “why” shows 
him to be a brave soul since I 
feel he is aware of the attitude of 
the Philadelphia cops when deal- 
ing with a Negro. ... Any ques- 
tioning: of ‘police “authority,” or if 
| the: Negro involved dies* not'* re- 
spond * 


4 


management to put him in a posi- 


IT IS A MATTER of pride iol 


Lester Workers é Guard Z 
Against Contract Violations 


The workers realize, too, that 
there is.additional danger of losing 
their jobs because of an arbitration 
clause in their new contract that 
leaves the way open for the com- 
pany to fire them*on trumped-up 
“discipline” charges. Under the old 
contract the workers could and did 
defend -themselves against such 
charges—through strike. This is 
now forbiddem 


HOW DIRTY Westinghouse can 
play when it wants to get rid of 
good unionists was illustrated dur- 
ing the strike, when it sent ‘dis- 
missal notices based on_ similar 
phony charges to 14 leading union 
officials. All of them had held re- 
sponsible positions in the plant for 
many years. Two had worked 21 
years. Another two, 19 years. The 
average had been employed for 
13 years. : 

And so'this promotion of a scab 
to a supervisor, with all the mis- 
chief it threatens to create, causes 
more people to give serious 
thought to the remark that “the 
strike is really going on, ¢ven after 
we get back in the shop.” 

Not that anyone seriously ex- 
‘pects, another shutdown. But the 
fact that the shop workers can say 
this means they feel they have 
come through this struggle with 
the ranks solid. They are in no 
mood to accept any company ideas 
for using the new contract to nibble 


away union conditions. 


North Star 
On South Street 


By RICHARD HENRY BARNES 

PHILADELPHIA. — In the summertime one of the favorite American pastimes is 
fishing. . .. But the Philadelphia cops not only fish in the summer but do their peculiar 
year round. How does the fishing by the local cops differ from that 


PHILA. POLICE 
DO A LITTLE 
“FISHING’ 


ee oe 


wishes, has in many cases -resulted 
in the cops’ using their clubs or 
fists.” | 3 

One of the most recent cases in 
point is the brutal assault by two 
cops on the person of the 48th 
and Parish Sts. Negro luincheonette 
owner because he did not moves 
“fast enough” when the police’ in- 


structed him to turn down the juke 
box in his place of business. : 

Mapp had thirteen stitches taken . 
in his head, and at this time, 6 to 
7 weeks later, suffers from head- 


got out, and hustled him into 


aches and dizziness as a result of 
the beating. 

These three Ku-Klux-minded, 
race-hating thugs are still “walkivg 
a beat.”... and they are armed... 
and in a position be: strike again. 


THE PHILADELPHIA delega- 


| 


fast enough” to thé Cop's 


in charge came over about that’ sion to the recently-adjourned Dem- 


ocratic National Convention put up 
a fair fight for a strong civil rights 
plank. . . . The Negro and all the 
people of Philadelphia have cer- 
tamly fared better under the pres- 
ent Democratic administration 
headed by Mayor Dilworth, and 
‘also during the preceding Demo- 
cratic administration led by former 
Mayor, and now candidate for the 
U.S. Senate, Joseph S. Clark, than 
they ever did under the thoroughly 
corrupted. Republican gang that 


held City Hall for so long. 
But, in the arena of Negro-police 
relations, the situation, in the 


.|opinion of this writer, has become 


worse, under the Democrats... . 
The efforts of the local police to 
“keep the Negro in his place” can 
be brought to a halt by action on 
the part of the present administra- 
tion . . . pressure from the voters 
will move City Hall. 
Let's move ‘em! 


7 Percent Off Relief 


For Non-Compliance 
HARRISBURG, Pa. — Accord- 
ing to the State Department of 
Public Assistance seven percent .are 
‘cut off the rolls’ annually for non- 


. 


compliance with its ‘regulations. 
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$14,000 EMERGENCY - 
WE FACE IT NOW! 


According to a letter from a reader the $100,000 
spring fund campaign for the Daily Worker is still far 
feom its goal because of dissatisfaction and doubts among 
our readers regardimg the present course of Commu- 


nist leadership in our country. 


We do not question these dissatisfactions and 
doubts. There is much. one can criticize in the practices 
of the Communist leadership, past and present. We 
believe there will be continued ferment, dissatisfaction, 
criticisin for some time to come. 

It could not, and should not, be otherwise. For we 
have had some of our most cherished beliefs exploded, 
and we are trying to assess gare ys the serious errors 


to which these now exploded 


»eliefs have led us. 


But we know the Marxist Left, including the Com- 
munist Party, will come out of this ferment in a stronger 


position to help construct 


ment of American workers. 

Meanwhile, as our reader says, The Worker needs 
to continue, and she—or he—sends a $10 contribution to 
that end. Frankly, we feel that just because fateful de- 
cisions will be made in the next few months regarding 
the course of the movement to which we are dedicated, 


we are badly needed. 


a durable socialist move- 


But unless more readers~many, many more—take 
the position of the one who wrote us, we will not be 
able to make it. By all means, let’s question, criticize 


and demand changes! 


But lets be sure our paper keeps going by sending 
in NOW the critically-needed funds ‘to reach the $100.- 
000 .goal which should haye been reached in mid-July. 
We're still the same $14,000 short, and it has been chok- 


ing us to death. 


* Send your $10 to the Emergency Committee for a 
Free Press, either at the Committee’s address, 575 Sixth 


Ave.. 


N.Y.C., or tv The Worker at 35 EF. 12 St., N.Y.C. 


Make all checks and money orders payable to the Emer- 


gency Comnaiittee. 


* Get after every other supporter and reader of 
Vhe Worker and get them to contribute their ten. 


Ike's H 
es | 


Ith and 


Nixon 


4 Will Plague Republicans 


By ADAM LAPIN 


SAN FRANCISCO.—“Everything is rosy with Ike,” was the slogan 
at a luncheon at the Fairmont. While a couple of young men in gray 
flannel suits, brought in from New York, hovered discreetly in the back- 


ground, 4,000 roses were 
distributed to the Republi- 
can’ women. The slogan 
illustrates almost as well as the 


“peace, prosperity and progress” 
banner unfurled in the GOP 
platform what the Republicans 
tried to sell at their four-day 


convention. 


With the aid of the best 
brains Madison Ave. can pro- 
vide, they have been trying to 
put across the idea that every- 
thing is just hunky dory under 
President Eisenhower—and will 
be even better if die and Nixon 
are reelected for another four 
years. 


Again and again the idea has 
been -reiterated — and constant 
repetition is an old Madison Ave. 
maxim—that now there is peace 
instead of war in Korea, that 
the country is booming and that 
the administration is busily pro- 
moting the social wellare of all 
the people. 

There were little handicaps, 
of course, like tlie give-away 
programs, the administration's 
favoritism for big business and 
some rather well-known utter- 
ances by Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles which didn't 
sound very reassuring about the 
prospect for peace. 

But these are to be swept 
under the rug and forgotten. 
* 

NOT SO easily kept under 
the rug are such other prob- 
lems as Nixon and the state of 
President Eisenhower's health. 
ee 
THAT Nixon was to remain in 
the number two spot on the 
ticket was generally conceeded 
even before the convention 
opened Monday... But the last 
lingering hopes of those who 
wanted a less unpopular running 
mate for Ike were blasted Wed- 
nesday afternoon when the 
President announced that Harold 
Stassen, prime mover in_ the 
dump-Nixon drive, had = sur- 

rendered. . 

‘isenhower said that Stassen 

had himself agreed to make one 


: 
' of the seconding speeches in fa- 


Continued on Page 5) 


arent you?” 


NEWS ITEM: 
results of a poll, showing that a majoritv of the voters wanted Nixon 


s a GOP VP nominee. The Bridges poll was advertised as taken 
“only former FBI agents.’ 


a 


“This i is a poll, bud! You’ re in favor of Nixon for Vice- President, 


~~ at 


Sen. Stvles Bridges of New Hampelive released 


Assignment: USA 


Why Denny’s For Ike 


By JOSEPH NORTH 


THERE are sermons in 
stones and running brooks, 
the Bard said, and one could 
add, in Tonys Bar. Especi- 
ally when the TV was on the 
conventions. I was bending an 
elbow with my articulate friend 
Danny whose folk came from 
County Cork, ial 

watching. We. 
saw some hec- 
tic moments of 
the Democratic 
conven tion, 
and, a few days. 
later, our eyes” 
were reason- # 
ably focussed 

n the Cow 
Palace. 

Danny is a ™ x 
short, bouncy man who is pleas 
on everything: you name it, and 
he can shoot from the hip at any 
thought, with an aim that is ad- 
mirable. Kennedy, ; 
‘Senator from: Masgachusétts ‘was: - 


‘the .boyish | 


“bles eee sae | 


I THOUGHT of Demy auite: 


dizzily up there to 666 on the 
second ballot and Kefauver 
crept up to tie him. You could 
have dropped a fifth of Sea- 
grams on the floor and nobody 
would have turned his head. 
Denny's silence: was more elo- 
quent than anything I have 
heard him say, and when it was 
all - over, after Tennessee had 
switched to Kefauver, my friend 
found his tongue. 


“The South,” he said prophe- 
tically, “is breaking up.” He was 
old enough to have lived through 
the Al Smith campaign, he said, 
and he remembered how the 
Fundamentalists had clobbered 
“one of the grandest men the na- 
tion ever produced, the laddie 


|. with the Brown Derby.” 


He was ecstatic over Kennedy, 
“a brilliant boy with a future,” 
he said, “and now that. bigotry 
is dying in America, I'll say like 
the Brooklyns—wait ‘til next elec- 
tion.” 


ek, 


a bit afterward, and considered 
the phenomonon over which he 
had jubilated. I believe there is 
ample cause for it: true, some 
of the Southern politicoes had 
other thoughts in mind beyond 
that of fair-play to religious de- 
nominations. Some animosity per- 
haps, toward Kefauver, but the 
fact was there. The South of 
1956 is not the South of 1928, 
and it is considerably more dif- 
ficult to scuttle a candidate be- 
cause of the way he worships 


his God. 


“Don’t get me wrong,” he said 


soberly, “I'm strictly for the Eis- 


enhower ticket.” 


He had been happy to see, be- 
ing Catholic himself, he explain- 
ed, the reduction of bigotry. in 
the country so that candidates of 
his faith could be regarded so 
ards: by the delegates of a 
r party, but even if Ken- 
Y were tapped by fate he - 
would not have voted for a 
“Fm . strictly .no: idealist,’ , he 
(Continued on: Page 13) 


Tempel in the 


Gold-Fish 


By BEN LEVINE 

A PARTY. Convention 
is like a Greek tragedy. Be- 
fore the curtain goes up on 
the visible stage, the events 
have already taken place 
that will determine the outcome. 
The. intrigues and the villianies 
are enacted offstage and are re- 
ported to the audience by the 
actors and the chorus. 


Thus did John Daly for ABC, 
Walter Cronkite and Ed Mur- 
row for CBS. and Chet Huntley 
and David Brinkley for NBC, 
wearing earphones -instead of 
the ancient Greek masks, bring 
to the TV audience vot only the 
roars from the rostrum and the 
hubbub in the seats and aisles, 
but some of the murmured ma- 
chinations of the smoke-filled 
hotel rooms. 


In the same way in the an- 
cient days did the Messenger, in 
Aeschylus’ “Seven Against The- 
bes” appear periodically on the 
stage and with the aid of the 


| Theban King and the Chorus of 


Theban Virgins describe the 
battles at the city’s seven gates. 

The interest of .the .ancient 
Greek audience did. not wane 
because they knew oe prede- 
stined climax. The playwright's 
skill in Aaneges r—g of the events 
and the poetic speeches, held 
them absorbed. | 


THE -oilaiaice Democratic 
and Republican TV spectaculars 


.of Chicago and: San Francisco, 


though Pio lacked the grand 
fire of an Aeschylus or the wit 


of a Euripides, captured the at- 


tention of their thousand times 
larger audience with tons of gad- 
gets and with the efforts of more 
than 1,000 reporters and produc- 
tion men. 

TV scientific genius fitted 
spectacles of all sizes and,makes 
to the eyes of a nation, includ- 
ing a 5-inch “creepie-peepie” 
camera that could almost peer 
into a = heart and listen 
to its beats. 

Never were conventions 50 
spied upon. The International 
Ampitheatre and the Cow Palace 
were as exposed to view, though 
not as silent, as goldfish bowls. 
Even professional lip-readers, we 
hear, were employed to ferret 
out the whisperings of profes- 
sional politicians. 

If the crumbs of conversation 
swept up by these electronic 
brooms did not furnish an intel- 
lectual feast, it was not the fault 
of science. There were times 
when I felt the most brilliant 
part of the Chicago scene was 
the polished’ top of Sam_ Ray- 
burn’s head. 

* . 

LADIES in knee-high tunics 
paraded to spice the hired ac- 
colades to favorite sons, and 
brass bands beat the ear 
drums, .but the hired noise paled 


_in the political drama and was 


as irrelevant as the flowers that 
bloom in the spring. 7 

Art at thes conventions wag 
(Continued on Page 13). 
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AFL-ClO Council Meets 
On ‘56 Election P 


By HERBERT SIGNER 


THE AFL-CIO executive counc 


il will hold its third meeting since the merger this 


week, with the big issue before it slated to be its policy for the coming elections. The 
week-long sessions, starting tomorrow (Monday), August 27, will take place at Unity 


House; summer resort of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garmcnt .Workers 
Union. 


The last council meeting in June’ 


put off- action on the 1956 cam- 
paign until after the Democratic 
and Republican conventions. » Of 
the 28 members on the council, 25 
are reported to favor an endorse- 
ment of the Stevenson-Kefauver 
ticket while three support the Eis- 
enhower administration. ~ 
However, it is still uncertain 
whether the AFL-CIO council will 
officially endorse the Stevenson- 
Kefauver slate, despite the over- 
whelming majority support for it 
in the merged federation’s leading 
body. 
| * 


GEORGE MEANY, AFL-CIO 


president, has been against lining. 


up with either political party an 

for keeping the labor movement 
officially neutral. “American labor 
is non-party. We will not. adopt 
any political party as our own, nor 
will w® become the ‘stepchild, of 
any political party,” Meany told 


GEORGE MEANY 


for no endorsement at all by the 

AFL-CIO, with the issue being left 

to each international union. 
However, the 25 council mem- 


bers said to be supporters’ of the 
Pipefitters union last week. Stevenson-Kefauver ticket are ex- 

Meany has argued that labor's’ pected to press hard for an official 
energies should be devoted chief-| endorsement -by. the. AFL-CIO. 


the convention of the Plumbers and 


ly to electing pro-labor and liberal; These include the top labor offi- 


candidates to Congress and local|cials who played a prominent and 
legislatures and to pressing the is-| influential role at the Democratic 
sue and records of all candidates convention, heading the 200-mem- 
regardless of party. 'ber caucus there. 

“This is the year of the big) Among them are Walter Reu- 
wind,” said Meany. “This -is the ther, president of the United Auto 
vear the politicians will make all! Workers; George Harrison, presi- 
kinds of claims and promises. But|dent of the Railway Clerks who 
we will judge on the issues. We is chairman~ of’ the Democratic 
will continue to follow the advice | Party’s Labor Advisory Committee; 
of Gompers on rewarding our David J. McDonald, president of 
friends -and eliminating our|the United Steelworkers; David 
enemies.” Dubinsky, president of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers, 
and others. — 


It is not ruled out that the over- 
whelming support for an endorse- 
‘ment of the Stevenson-Kefauver 
Maurice A. Hutcheson, president | ticket by the AFL-CIO council may 
of the Carpenters, and William L.|bring about a change in Meany’s 
McFetridge, president of the position. In any event, the issue 
Building Service Emploves. ‘will no doubt stir up. a consider- 

These Eisenhower supporters, able debate at Unity House, with 
realizing there isn’t a ghost: of ina bigwigs in both parties sure to 


* 


THE three members of the AFL- 
CIO executive council who are said 
to be for Eisenhower are Dave 
Beck, president of the Teamsters; 


chance the council would endorse | have an anxious eye directed to- 
their choice, are expected to. argue ward.the proceedings. ' 


It is possible the council will not 
itself take action on the issue of 
endorsing a presidential slate. It 
may, instead, decide to convene a 


special AFL-CIO convention on the | 


1956 elections. Or, the scheduled 
annual meeting of the AFL-CIO 
general board may be called into 
session to deal with the issue. The 
board takes in all council members, 
plus the heads of all affiliated in- 
ternational unions, and trade and 
industrial departments. 

OTHER MATTERS 

A probable item on the council's 
order of business is the longshore 
situation in the Port of New York. 
The AFL-CIO Brotherhood~ of 
Longshoremen, which failed to get 
official support from the council 
in June for its planned campaign 
against the International Long- 
shoremen’s Association, is expect- 
i to put in another bid for fi- 
‘nancial and moral aid now that it 
has filed for a third pier election 
against the ILA. 

It is generally “conceded ‘in top 
labor circles that the brotherhood 
doesn't stand a chance of winning 
this time. However, the AFL-CIO 
is apparently not ready to take the 
ILA back in at this time, and may 
therefore decide at the council 
meeting to give some degree of aid 
to the IBL, although it would be 
nothing like the all-out attack on 
the AFL against ILA in the two 
elections in 1953 and 1954, 
ORGANIZING DRIVES 

The last executive council meet- 
ing in June broke the logjam on the 
southern organizing ‘drives and 
opened the door, finally, for kick- 
ing off the textile and other cam- 
paigns. The progress since June and 
future organizing plans may. also 
come up at this council meeting. 
| One significant drive now under 
way is in Winston Salem, N. C., 
where the AFL-CIO and its To- 
bacco Workers International Union 
have been in a big push for the 


R. J. Reynolds Co. which makes 
{Camels and other cigarettes and to- 
bacco. 

| The council meeting is also 
scheduled to act on a successor to 


Matthew Woll, who died in June. 


Labor's Political Action 


Tested at Dems Convention | 


By WILLIAM ALLAN 


__ CHICAGO.—Labor’s independent political action, that has been developing in hun- 
dreds of Congressional Districts, was oné of the highlights of the recent Democratic Con- 
vention here. Labor came to the Democratic convention with 200 trade union members as 


official delegates in many state 


delegations. 
AFL-CIO president 


' Meany in an impressive speech be- | 


‘crats, headed by George Harrison, 


‘ fore the platform committee, pre- 


sented the progra f “the |] t | 
hization in America’ |by UAW presid@ht Walter Reuther, 


‘David McDonald, Steelworkers, 
‘Jim Carey, IUE, George Googe, 
|Pressmen, Joe Keenan, Electrical 
hereon and others. 


single organization in America. 

Yet unionists were puzzled by 
Meany’ declaration before the 
Democrat and Republican, conven- 
: tions that labor should merely pre- 
. sent its platform proposals: and 
then sit on the sidelines. 


George |” 


Meany, played its most active role 
Chicago. There was a Labor 
dvisory Committee to the Demo- 


president, Railway Clerks assisted 


Labor presented a common 


| front on platform although some of | 


This was regarded by advanced ‘its members backed different can- 


workers as surrender to the attacks 
of Senator Goldwater (R-Ariz) 
who accused labor of trying to 
dominaté the political scene, dic- 
tate to their members and tie la- 
bor te the Democratic Party. 
_Meany’s pitch about sitting it out 
‘waz looked upon as playing along 
with. pro-Republican elements in 


didates. On the issue of carrying 


out the Supreme Court’s order on 
—— labor was united. 
Si , it was united on elim- 
ination of anti-labor legislation and 


for social welfare proposals. 
Labor failed completely to make 


the platform reflect the desires of; 


the American people for peace. If 


the labor movement and reflecting | 


a conviction that [ke will win in 

November. 

. Se tee i esas Ss * 
ACTUALLY 


8 oe sé. ae a 
labor, ‘ despite 


it would have ‘made a difference, 
as it did on other issues... 
. The. close iassaciation; Rat 


the labor. delegates’ and the 10. : ’+<Qumtiaues on Page-13) 


labor leaders had spoken for peace,| 


Negro delegates, many~of whom 
were members of organized labor, 
was decisive in the push for a vig- 
orous program. 

Labor organized a caucus of its 
own members at the convention 
and named a steering committee. 
They listened to a summary of 
isthotin objectives and agreed to 
go back and lobby for these in 
their state delegations. 


They were told if a crisis arose 
they would be called into an emer- 
gency session and that if they want- 
ed speakers to appear before -state 
delegations they could have them. 
Labor decided that if a deadlock 
occurred and the nomination look- 
ed like it would go to-a reactionary, 
then all labor would sink its differ- 
ences and ‘back one candidate. 

LABOR played a role in another 
form. It was. part of the coalition, 
the Leadership Conference on Civil 
-Rightsymade sup of :30.national -or- 


last two months to organize the. 


r| 
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© To Unienize Teachers 
© Labor Stamp Issued 


THE American Federation of 
Teachers, meeting in convention 
at Pittsburgh, announced a na- 
tional ign to win collec- 
tive bargaining rights for teac 
ers across the country. | 


A TRIBUTE to labor's new 
dimensions in the country’s eco- 
nomic and political life is the 


| special Labor Day stamp. The 


design is taken from a mural in 
the new AFL-CIO building in 
Washington. The U. S. Post Of- 
fice says it will print 120 million 
copies. It goes on sale Sept. 3. 

* 

WAGES and benefit increases 
negotiated by unions in the first 
half of 1956 have been substan- 
tially higher in most cases than in 
the previous year, according to 
the current AFL-CIO Collective 
Bargaining Report. The Report 
also notes the increased number 
of longer contracts with no wage 
reopening and says it will ex- 
amine this feature in greater de- 
tail in September. 


> 

THE OLD GUARD “rules the 
roost” in the Republican party, 
and is trying to ride back into 
power on Eisenhower's coattails, 
says Labor News, publication of 
the AFL Central Trades & Labor 
Council in Rochester, N. Y. 

: ” 

MORE than 800,000 non-op- 
erating workers on the country’s 
railroads are now taking a strike 
vote to back their unions’ de- 
mands for a 25-cent wage boost. 
The railroads want to throw a 
6.5 cent pay cut at the workers. 
The union members have until 
Sept. 7 to eee strike ballot. 


THE merger of two interna- 
tional unions dees not cancel Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board 
certifications or rulings affect- 
ing locals of the two labor bodies, 
the NLRB has eee 

UNITY committees of the Ne- 
braska CIO and AFL ssstate 
bodies have agreed on a merger 
program. Separate conventions 
will be held in October to act 


on the proposals. 


—_—s 


AFL-CIO Registration Com- 
‘mittee in Philadelphia has launch- 
ed the most intensive registra- 
tion drive ever condutted by or- 
anized labor in that city. The 
oint Committee represents more 
than 350,000 members of some 
300 unions in the area. 
: ‘. 


A JOINT committee of the 
Massachusetts state AFL and 
CIO is preparing a proposed con- 
stitution for the merger of the 
two central labor bodies. Dis- 
cussions are now going on with 
some top union official express- 
ing hope for an early merger. 


* 


A HELICOPTER became the 
latest employer weapon in the 
strike-breaking arsenal turned 
against the Marine Engineers 
and the Masters, Mates and Pi- 
Jots Unions on strike for recog- 
nition by the largest ore fleet on 
the Great Lakes. The whirly- 
bird was used to fly in food to 
scab crews. 


* 

ORGANIZED labor, including 
both AFL-CIO and independent 
union$, won a total of 866 elec- 
tions (64 percent of the total) in 
the second quarter of 1956. In 
all, 84,428 workers were brought 
into unions in this period. 

* 


THE AFL-CIO sent condol- 
ences to the Belgian Miners 
Union following the tragedy in 
Marcinelle, Belgium, where 276 
miners lost their lives in a fire 
half a mile underground. 


* 

THE International Union of 
Electrical Workers, AFL-CIO, 
has opened up the first labor 
headquarters for the Stevenson- 
Kefauver ticket. The first floor 
of its Washington building will 
be used as a center fer the IUE’s 
500 locals for the presidential 


campaign. ‘ 


NEGOTIATIONS _ between 
the Communications Woskers of 
America and the Western Elec- 
tric Co. continued all week, past 
the contract expiration date, with 
some progress being made and 
no strike call issued by the union. 
Some 18,000 telephone insallers 
are demanding substantial wage 
increases, end of the North-South 
differential and other benefits. 


' 2558 | 
Adlai Speaks 
On Labor Day 
DETROIT. — Adlai Stevenson 
will make the, first major speech 


“a 


lof his 1956 campaign’ forsthe presi- 


dency in this city on Labor Day.~— 
He has accepted the invitation of 
the united labor day committee to 
speak at Cadillac Square, Sept. 3 at 
noon. 
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Cost of Living Hits an All-Time High 


7 


The cost of living has reached an all-time peak. This became clear as the consumer price judex of the U. S. Bureau of 


Labor Statistics rose 0.7 per cent between May and June this year, the biggest monthly rise in more than five years. The index 
has been inching up since early 1955 and has now passed the previous record set in October of 1953. The latest advance was due 
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On the Way 


The Young and 
| The Rebellious 
By ABNER W. BERRY 


AS THE parent of a teen- 
age son, I think I’m quali- 
fied by both experience and 
interest to discuss juvenile 
delinquency. Not that my 
home has been 
plagued by the 
problems that 
now are being 
splashed across 

@ pages of 
most newspap- 
ers, but a teen- 
ager is a teen- 
ager and, given 
the best of cir- 
cumstances, an 
“adolescent can 
be rather. difficult to a member 
of the older generation. 


What parent of a téen-ager has 

not been exasperated by the re- 

‘ ourring question “What can I- 
do?” Sometime it comes as a sug- 
gestion and sometimes as a bit- 
ter accusation. And few parents, 
if they are sensitive to the needs 


I know what it is to have a 
_ youngster who wants to go to the 
movies or to a dance but who is 
too proud to take an “allowance” 
and too inexperienced to get a 
job and earn the fare. Now we 
me not agree, and we may take 
high ground and argue with them 
about the right of children to 
“ expect some assistance from 
their parents; but this doesn’t 
do anything to uplift to an al- 
ready drooping ego. But time, 
patience ‘and understanding fi- 
nally introduce the youngster to 
jobs, wages and a partial inde- 
pendence. A feeling of belong- 
ing and contributing—Hying with 
one’s own wings—produces a new 
“person in the heretofore cynical 
rebel. And society gets a plus 
personality, capable of pushing 
it ahead a fore or two. 
® 
FEW parents, I would guess, 
will say they haven't had some 
moments of worry about the fu- 
ture of their children, based on 
their adolescent behavior. And 
few will claim that their chil- 


mainly to the two percent rise in 
the cost of food between May and 
June. Food prices showed thei? 
sharpest jump for any month since 
January 1951, but the food index 
was still 2.9 percent lower than 
its peak of August 1952. 
| * 


| 


consumer price index (1947-49— 
100) with significant earlier dates 
are given below: 

June, 1956 

June, 1955 

June, 1950 (pre-Korea) 101. 

1939 (pre-World War II°59.4 


percent, from pre-Kore 14.1 per- 
cent, and pre-World War II 95.6 
percent. When you read about ad- 
vances in wages since before Korea 
or since World War II, always 
consider the rise in the living costs 
that have kept real wages of the 
worker from making any signifi- 
cant progress. 

 Ineidenfally, food is now 140 
percent higher than it was before 
World War II. Housing is nearly 
60 percent higher; apparel nearly 
100 percent. 

* 

IN releasing the latest figures, 
Bureau. of Labor Statistics econo- 
mists indicated that prices were 
continuing to “creep up” in July. 
“So... get set for mild prices... 
another bit of inflation,” warns one 
of the Washington confidential ser- 
vices. 


dren are “exceptional” and were, 
therefore, insured against the 
ranks of the delinquents. But 
suppose that some door-slamming 
rebel had not had some of the 
things provided by the parents? 
Who ean say that today he would 
not be in a gang and express- 
ing his rebellion against the old 
. in the only manner open to him? 
I submit that every adolescent 

is a potential delinquent unless 
their drives and their moods are 
understood and compensated for. 
The slum bred child who suffers 
from family and social negli- 
gence; the well-to-do child whose 
parents shunt them off to nurses 
and whose homes are barren of 
those psychological bridges to 
the threshhold of adulthood, the 


of these incipient adults, do not 
react to the question by looking 
inward for the source of their 
failures. Failures? What failures? 
Have I provided proper incen- 
tives for the active young mind 
and body? Have I hel form 
a healthy perspective in my child 
that reaches beyond the home 
and the family? 

* 

THESE inner searchings by 
parents do not match in intensity 
those of the teen-agers who pro- 
voked thern. They are dissatis- 
field with the old things without 
having the wherewithal for build- 
ing the new. There are doubts, 
the consciousness of an innate 
awkardness, the fears and inse- 
curities produced by the knowl- 


idle hands, and minds left to the 
thought ‘and culture of comic 
book thrills—these are the sources 
of delinquency, in my opinion. It 
all began with adult delinquency. 
Not necessarily on the part of 
the family, because the worker's 


edge of living in a period of tran- 
sition. They are breaking out of 
the cocoon of family and home 
and parental authority, but are 
not quite free of it; they are not 
yet strong enough to go it alone. 
S& they indulge in moments of 


A news roundup in Wal! Street 
Journal (Aug. 23) says that “Retail 
prices are creeping upward again.” 
It reports on increases in recent 
weeks in “such wares as washing 
machines, shoes, dresses, men’s 
shirts, nuts, bolts and baby car- 
riages. In the months ahead higher 
price tags on a host of other prod- 
ucts are almost certain as recent 
hikes by manufacturers and dis- 
tributors percolate#“down to the 
merchants.” The widespread boost 
in steel prices once the current 
strike is settled” will be a major 
factor in retail price rises.to come. 


General conclusion of U. S. News 
and World Report (Aug. 20): “The 
52-cent dollar is due to shrink even 
more in the months just ahead.” 
Last month it dropped from 100 in 
1939 to 51.8 in May 1956. 

* 


THESE hard facts come at a 
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COMPARISON of the over-all 22emname 


The rise from June 1955 was 6)~4 rs 


’ 


has issued some family income 
A that would aid the Re- 
publican cause. In June the Depart- 
ment estimated the average family 
income in the U. S. last year was 
$5,520 before taxes, and $4,980 
after taxes. | 


But these figures were reached 
by taking the “average” or the 
“mean, that is, the total income) 
of all divided by the number of 
families. The result distributed 
some of the Rockefeller, duPont 
and Morgan millions to the rest of 
us—that is, on paper. 

Actually, the family income fig- 
ure in 1955 should be only a little 
higher than in 1954, or around 
$4,450, and the average for fam- 
ilies and single individuals com- 
bined should be around $3,950. 


' Some of the striking — 
in the distribution ef this tamily 
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white families. And the average 
farm family (including Negro and 
white) in the same Year got only 
$1,968, which was less than in 
1948 when the cost of living was 
lower tha nin 1954. 

* 


THERE is no _ question, of 
course, that the real income of the 
average family has risen in the last 
15 years, but only moderately in 
comparison with the big rise in pro- 
ductivity of the working class. And 
average income has undoubtedly 
been lifted by the larger number 
of wage earners per family, with 
women workers increasingly em- 
ployed to supplement the inade- 
quate incomes of the men. Wages 
of wives had a lot to do with keep- © 
ing up family incomes. The pep 
found that in about a third of all 
spending units with a married 


income are indirectly reflected in 
the fact that the average Negro 
family income in the U. S., the 


time when the U. S. Department 
of Commerce in this election -year 


head, “the wife had some income 
from wages or a salary in 1955. 
About one-fifth of all wives were 


Census figures show, is about 


$2,410, compared t6 $4,339 for 


employed full-time and one-eighth 
part-time. 


———7 


family did not dictate the condi- 

_tion of their-lives, but to the fail- | 
ure of society to follow up the | 
baby from the obstetrical ward | 
and health station, guiding him | 
to the door of adulthood. 


And when I read of a police 
official who decries friendly me- 
thods to win over children who 
have formed gangs, because these 
were the only means open to 
them for expression, I speculate: 

“Maybe this guy spent a de- 
linquent youth and finally found 
his relationship to society in a 
badge, a gun and the authority 
to put fellow citizens in jail.” 

As for me, I'd rather deflate 
this type of ego in favor of the 
young and the hopeful. 


———— oe 


cruelty in the form of sarcasm 
and wisecracks at the expense of 
parents. They are rebels, not 
without a “cause,” but for a 
“cause” whose outlines are ne- 
bulous. And their frustrations 
must be akin to that of someone 
repeatedly attempting to grasp 
4 handful of fog. 

But if the “cocoon” is a source 
of irritation to the adolescents, 
it is also a source of security. 
For only here can they slam the 
door and enter into a private 
world. And only here, in this 
little corner of the earth where 
they might have some of the 
coveted adult rights, can the 
engage in “jam sessions’ wi 
others similarly situated. ~~ 


oe 
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‘| ent controls are more effective than 


Can Insects Conquer Man? 


COLUMBUS, Ohio. 


AN OHIO State Universi- 


ty entomologist thinks science | 


is “holding its own” in the 
battle against insects, despite 
reports that they build resis- 
tance to new pest killers. _ . | 

This opinion, expressed by Dr.| 
Lyle Goleman, was in answer to 
the perennially popular notion that 
insects someday might be in a posi-! 
tion to “9 esecem e human race. 

Dr. Goleman said that while 
some insects, such as _ houseflies, 
cockroaches and mosquitoes, have 
built up immunity to insecticides in 
some regions, the trend is toward 
better controls. 

He said that the houseflies first 
showed resistance to DDT in 1951. 
The drug lindane was tried and 
flies began to show some resistance 
to that. | 

“But in general,” he said, “pres- 


the old remedies.” 
* 
THE research expert. explained 
that recent\talk about pest-killers 
losing their kick-stemis mostly from 


for better fruit give the “insect 
menace” unreasonable _ propor- 
tions. : 

“It used to be that the house- 


been able to build up resistance 
against any insecticides,” he said. 
“We think that in most cases where 
this happens it was an insect with 
a very short life cycle.” 

Such. insects ‘have several gen- 
erations each year, he said. 

“In general insects that have one 
generation a year are limited in 
their distribution,” he added. “We 
haven’t had particular difficulty 
with them.” 

Dr. Goldeman said that althaugh 
he believes we are holding our own 


in the battle of the bugs, such fac- 
tors as the demand for better sani- 


i ence with just a few species. 


majority of inseots have not 


tation and the housewife’s desire 


‘wife accepted apples with a few 
| worm holes as a matter of course,” 
‘he said, “but not any more.” 
* 

PRESSURE on the farmer to pro- 
‘duce a perfect fruit made him 
want more effective insecticides. 
But the insect specialist pointed 
out that the fruit grower does not 
always use the right methods in 
controlling insect pests. 


He said that human carelessness, 
such as the wrong application at 
the wrong time, often enters the 
picture and the grewer sometimes 
blames his difficulty upon the in- 
secticide. 

“Growers have to change from 
the old remedies,” he said. He add- 
ed that some growers were reluc- 
tant to give up the time-worn me- 
thods that their ancestors used. 

Many entomologists, Dr. Gole- 
man said, are studying the physio- 
logy of the housefly to determine 
how it is able to build up resis- 
tance to drugs. 

“When we get the answer to that 
one,” he said, “we will probably | 
be better able to cope with ia-. 
sects... beh! 
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LABOR’S POTENTIAL ALLY 


- Negro Voters on Increase; 
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Some 11 million Negroes 
live in the South, but only 
about 1,100,000 are registered 
voters, according to a survey 
released this week by Feder- 
ated Press. Labor, it is pointed out 
is interested in this issue because 
its best voting allies are the Negro 
voters. Their survey gives the fol- 
lowing picture: 

While the figure of 1,100,000 is 
low in proportion to the total Ne- 
gro population, it does represent 
an important increase from the total 
of ten years ago. At that time it 
was- only re . That was right 
after World War II and Negroes 
everywhere conducting a right-to- 
vote drive, 

in Alabama, the Montgomery 
and Birmingham board of registrars 
reported that many. Negroes have 
paid up their back poll taxes to the 
maximum amount of $36 to be able 
to register. Only 40,177 Negroes 
are registered in Alabama. This 
doesn't even equal the number of 
Negroes who live in one of Alaba- 
ma’s major cities like Montgomery. 

In Alabama’s Black_Belt- coun- 
ties (so named because of their 
soil) Negroes number about 85 per-| 
cent to 95 percent of the popula-, 
tion. Here few Negroes vote. In 
one of these counties, Macon, the 
registration board refuses to meet. 
Negroes at Tuskegee Institute 


‘bold 


Gus Courts, Greenville, Mississippi leader in right to vote move 
shows bullet wounds to UAW leaders Emil Mazey (left) and Ken 
Morris. Courts was injured in attempt on life by racists opposing 


voting drive. 


wile that, “If God gives me 
- gs and I’m livin: 


m the second 


ay of August I’m going to march 


a shotgun blast. 
In the state of Georgia there are 


ly to the courthouse and regis- 
ter. His face was blown away with 
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THE ADLAI-ESTES TICKET 

THE CONVENTION'S nomination of Adlai Steven- 
sen and Estes Kefauver has given the Democratic party — 
what most observers agree is the strongest ticket the “7 
could put in the field against General Eisenhower. Sign 


ficantly, these were the candidates supported by the maijor- 


ity of the labor and liberal delegates at the convention 
establishing once again the axiom that the Democrati¢ 
party orms best: when it listens to its labor and lib- 
g- | 

It was the Michigan labor delegation which gave the 
strategic push that became the flood tide carrying Steven- 
son to victory. And it was consistent support of a majority | 


of labor and farm delegates which sustained the candidacy 


of Kefauver when the Southern wing joined with some big 
city bosses in a desperate Stop-Kefauver move. . 
The labor and liberal forces mobilized sufficient sup- 


port for Stevenson so that he was assured the nomination 


without the vote of the reactionary Southern delegations. 

As a result, he achieved the leadership of the party 
with a minimum of commitments to Sam Raybum and 
Sen. Lyndon Johnson. The support which these progressive 


emer | forces rallied behind Kefauver placed him in the second 


People in North Carolina began a 
campaign for Negro registration 
early this year. The registrants 
were asked such questions as: “How 
many bubbles in a bar of soap?” 
“How many rooms in this court- 
house?” 


spot without the necessity of any commitments to the 
enemies of labor within the Democratic party. | 
These are facts which give the labor and liberal wing 
of the party the right to have its voice heard on the cru- 
cial question of how the campaign shall be conducted. 
WAGING THE CAMPAIGN 


For certainly the results were not achieved without a 
cruel and bruising battle. Fighting bitterly against both Ste- 
venson and Kefauver were Harry Truman and Carmine 
DeSapio, whose maneuver to stop Stevenson with Harri- 
man brought new hope to the Johnson-Dixiecrat bloc and 
encouraged them to contend for control of the party's ticket 
and plank. It is one of the fortunate by-products of the 
convention that the reactionary forces within the Demo- 
cratic party—the racist Dixiecrats and their appeasers, the 
anti-labor elements, and the most rabid cold war enthu- 
siasts, Truman and Harriman—were exposed and at least 
temporarily defeated. As columnist Doris Fleeson com- 


mented, “More will be heard of the Johnson effort to seize 
the party at this convention. The Texan has missed every 
boat—but not for want of trying.” And although there is a 
disposition in some circles to make a distinction between 
Johnson and Rayburn, the old fox from Bonham who pre- 
sided at the conventién was heard to say when Kefauver's 
nomination was assured. “This is terrible.” 


. 

THE CAROLINA TIMES, a 
Negro weekly at Durham, N. C., 
a at the start of the drive: 
“Crying and complaining about 
muddy streets, inadequate schools, 
poor job opportunities and reac- 
tionary office holders in state and 


about 145,000 registered Negro 
voters. Last September the election 
During reconstruction days,| officials removed the names of 
when Negroes voted in Alabama,|some Negro voters from the quali- 
these counties elected three Ne-! fied voters list. Twenty two chal- 
groes to the U. S. Congress for six lenged the removal before a federal 
consecutive years. ‘court. In his charge to the jury,! 
+ ‘Judge W. A. Bootle inted out | 


(Macon coynty) are conducting ‘a 
campaign to win the right to vote. 


WHILE Mississippi in 1952 had 
22,000 Negro voters, this number 
has been cut down by violence and 


terror to some 8,000. There are} given an illegal examination. The| 
500,000 eligible voters in this state.'jury awarded the 22 damages of mittee of Winston-Salem, N. C. 


The Negroes are fighting the at- 
tempt to keep them off the registra- 
tion books. Last vear the Rev. 


Road Ahead for 
American Left 
Topic of Forum 


CHICAGO.—Arrangements have. 
been completed here i a sympos- | 
jum representing five varying points 
of view on the road ahead be so-. 
cialism in America. 7 

Harvey O'Conner, author, Rev. 
A. J. Muste, president emeritus of 
the Fellowship of * Reconciliation, | 
Sidney Lens, author, and Chicago 
labor official, Claude Lightfoot, 
chairman of the Illinois District: 
Communist Party, and Bert Coch- 
ran, editor of the American: Social- 
ist will speak on the topic, “What 
Next for the American Left?” 

The symposium will be held on 
Friday, Oct. 5, at Chicago’s Temple 
Hall, 332 S. Marshfield Ave. 

The open forum is the first of 
its kind agreed to by diverse left 
groupings in many years. Individ- 
ual members of the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation, the Socialist Party, 
the Communist Party, supporters 


‘that 20 of the plaintiffs had been| 
illegally removed from the voting remedy. The only known remedy 
lists. Two he indicated had been|is to register and vote.” 


$40 each. 
7 


THE NATIONAL Association 
George W. Lee of Belzoni told his' for the Advancement of Colored 


Alfred Wagenknecht, 75, vet- 
eran of many years in social- 
ist and labor movement, is a pa- 
tient at Michael Reese Hospital, 
29 St. and Ellis Ave., in Chi- 
cago. The former state chairman 
of the Illinois Communist Party 
and secretary of the Commu- 
nist Labor Party would be cheer- 
ed by messages from well-wish- 
ers, his friends say. 


of the American Socialist, the Na- 
tional Guardian, the Monthly Re- 
view, and unaffiliated socialist- 
minded people have cooperated to 
make this gathering possible. 
While the meeting is not ar- 
ranged in the form of a debate, 
speakers will be given time to ask 
each other questions 


While it is expected that atten- 


tion will be directed toward the 
past and —— programs of yet 
ing socialist , a t dea 
of debate sill berated on the) 
basis for socialism and the imme- 
diate future for progressive cur- 
rents in America. 
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national government is not the 


In 1947, the United Labor Com-;: 


showed the way to election of Ne- 
groes to office. The committee 
| composed of Negro tobacco work- 
ers and white workers endorsed 
three aldermen, one of them a 
Negro, the Rev. Kenneth Williams. 
He was elected and since then there 
has been a Negro alderman in the 
city council. This precedent paved 
the way for other victories. Jack- 
sonville, Florida elected Emest 
D. Jackson, Sr. as justice of the 
peace. He won from the person 
who had held that office i 22 
years. 

The 11 million potential Negro 
voters in the south in unity with 
the newly organized union mem- 


to beat. When this combination 

beats back the Dixiecrats, demo- 

cracy will start its way to the south. 
* 


ROSCOE DRUMMOND, politi- 
cal columnist for the Republican or- 
gan, the N. Y. Herald Tribune, this 
week said the Negro vote “may be 
absolutely indispensable to Repub- 
lican success.” 

Ticking off the populous critical 
cities of the North he pointed out 
that the Negro population now 
reaches 21 percent in Philadelphia; 
19 percent in Detroit; 17 percent 
in Chicago and 11 percent in New) 
York and Los Angeles. These cities 
“provide the biggest concentrated 
vote in five states which have 156| 
electoral votes and all of which 
a are — to ol 

€ speculated on the possibility 
of the GOP making a “solid break- 
through” in the Negro vote in these 
cities in November, and citing the 
party plank, “that goes beyond 
the Democratic,” the fact that a 
GOP Attorney General “directed 
his Solicitor General to argue” the 
desegregation case before ‘the Su- 


7 e- | 


nation” wherever the Federal gov- 
ernment has authority. ae 


But although the most reactionary blac was defeated 
in the choice of the ticket, it had considerable influence 
in writing the platform, as the sections on foreign policy 
and civil rights testify. It is clear that it is not a platform on 
which the ticket can win or deserves to win. Perhaps that is | 
what Stevenson meant when in his acceptance speech, he 
elaborated. upon his “approval” of the platform. 

He outlined his objectives as “a New America where 
poverty is abolished . .. where freedom is made real for all 
without regard to race or belief or economic condition 
... a New America everlastingly attacks the ancient idea 
that men’can solve their differences by killing each other.” 

He added, with how much significance the future 
must determine: “These are the terms on which I accept 
your nomination.” | 

To spell out the true meaning of these generalized 
objectives, the Democratic candidates will have to advance 
concrete measures to guarantee the enforcement of the 
Supreme Court desegregation ruling, to protect the right 
to vote in the South, and to achieve through negotiation 
the end of the cold war which still threatens ours and 
world security. 

THE TICKET AND LABOR - 

These are the considerations which will confront the 
AFL-CIO executive council when at its forthcoming meet- 
ing it will determine which if any ticket labor will endorse. 

The council will also have before it the ticket and 
platform of the Republican convention whose sessions be- 
gin today. It would be laboring the obvious to note that in 
San Francisco labor's voice and influence will be, to say 
the least, small. But labor and liberals, regardless of their 
party labels, would hail the removal of Nixon from the 
GOP ticket as a victory for decency and a service to the 
nation.. | 

Th 
though 


dow dressin 

When the Republican convention closes, only ten 
weeks will remain for aes before the polls open 
Nov. 6. It will be an exciting and portentous ten weeks. 
This paper does not at this time endorse any ticket. 


But we —— that the outcome of the election will] be de- 
termined not by t Hall, 
but by how. during 


movement, the 


would also want a strong civil rights plank even 
e GOP chieftains would intend it only for win- 


which we share) euch 
Business crowd 
these 


The Nightstick Or the Truce? 


e Frown on Agreement With 


By ROOSEVELT WARD, JR. 
Get tough with ‘em.- 
Understand, sympathize 

and respect them. 

These two conflicting views 


on how-to best prevent juv- 
enile deliqunecy once again cap- 
tured the attention of New Yorkers 
within the last two weeks. 
The argument was _ highlighted 
when the Lower Eastside Neighbor- 
hood Association (LENA), a com- 
munity group of prominent church- 
men, businessmen, social workers 
and community residents, and the 
Youth Board, a city agency com- 
batting juvenile delinquency, band- 


ed together to check threatening! 

teen-age gang warfare in the neigh- 
rhood. | : 
Following the isitiation by the 

two groups of a successful truce 


conference between three -gangs, 


Sportsmen and Enchanters on one 


[side and the Dragons on the other, 


Police Commissioner Stephen P. 
Kennedy, attacked adult sanction- 
ing, declaring that such agreements 
would not be recognized. 
Kennedy, pointing to police de- 
partment figures of a 41 percent 
increase in juvenile crimes, plunk- 
ed for his oft-repeated panacea for 
curing all juvenile ills—more police. 
He indicated later that the Ge- 
partment had sent queries to 241 
large cities in the U. S. and Can- 
¢ “a, requesting information on lo- 
cal police methods in handling de- 
linquents. The: New York force 
would institute new practices. bas- 
ed on a study of answers received, 
he stated. : 
LENA, replying to Kennedy’s 
rebuke, asserted. that it was not 
trying to usurp the responsibility 
the police in dealing with. juve- 


GOP Platform: Ike! 


(Continued from Page 1) | 


vor of Nixon. 

But the problem of Nixon and 
Ike’s health will plague the Re- 
publicans through the course of 
the campaign. 

The nightmare of Nixon in the 
White House is to be blotted out 
by constant use of the magic of 
Ike's name—and with as many 
promises as the roses handed out 
to the Republican women. 

There are 30 pages of them in 
the GOP platform adopted here, 
and scores of them have a dis- 
tinctly new dealish tinge. In fact, 
the GOP platform is not too dif- 
ferent from that adopted a week 
earlier by the Democrats. 

Soft-pedalled is the emphasis 
on stopping “state. socialism” 
which permeated the 1952 plat- 
form. Now there is a promise to 
“continue our far-reaching and 
sound advances in matters 
basic human needs—expamsion o 
social security—broadened cover- 
age in unemployment insurance 
—and improved housing.” 

There are promises of civil 
rights for the Negro people, re- 
vision of the Taft-Hartley act for 
labor, liberalizing of the Walter- 
McCarran act for the foreign 
born. : 

For everybodv, there is a care- 
fully qualified promise to cut taxes 
“for low and middle income fam- 


> 


Soft-pedalled, too, is the 1952 f 
emphasis on “liberation” of the so-, =: 


cialist countries—although it is still 
there. Now the talk is mainly that 
“far-reaching steps have been taken 


to eliminate the danger of a third ee 
world war.” The Big Four con-, =: 


ference at Geneva—attacked by the 
Democrats—is cited as a major ex- 


| 
' 


Sops to the Dixiecrats are mingled 
with civil rights promises. «Cold 
war formulas are interspersed be- 
tween talk about peace. 

But overall it is designed to 
strengthen the image of what Sen. 
Prescott Bush of Connecticu, chair- 
man of the platform committee, 
called “the New Republican Par- 
ty,’.a party united behind Eisen- 
hower and marching together to- 
ward “peace, progress and pros- 
perity.” 

* 


Sen. William F. Knowland, the; 
GOP Senate leader and also the 
leader of the party’s right-wing, 
got one of those demonstrations. 

But while the GOP platform 
was pointing to a world at peace, 
Knowland .saw a grave crisis in 
which “the free way of life is 
being challenged from the Elbe to 
the China Sea.” 

While the GOP platform hailed 
the Geneva conference, Know- 
land warned against any coopera- 
tion or agreement with the Soviet 
Union; “Another secret Yalta agree- 


ment with its devasting. effects. on! slightly, 


| Legislature an 


the nations of Eastern Europe and 
Asia must never again be _per- 
mitted to darken the scene of this 
nation‘s foreign policy.” 

While the platform was promis- 
ing action on’ civil rights, the man 
who carries out administration pol- 
icy in the Senate_ was reassuring 


nile offenders, but was exercising 
its community responsibility by 
bringing the youth together to 
settle 2 Saat and thwart vio- 
lence, just as is done in labor- 
management disputes. 

LENA, an organization founded 


a little more than a year ago, be- 


housing, education, health and -so- 


cial and cultural welfare of the 
community, concentrates a major 
share of its work among more 


and white youth in the overcrowd- 
ed neighborhood. Approximately 
5,000 children in the neighborhood 
are reached through programs of 
Settlement houses, reighborhood 
centers and churches. 

T e Henry Street Settlement 
Houses, Educational Alliance, St. 
Christopher Chapel, St. Augustine 
Chapel and various other groups 
have conducted summer programs 
to overcome the paucity of youth 
activities in the neighborhood. 

A youth section of LENA, head- 
ed by Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, vicar 
of St. Christopher Chapel, main- 
tafns contact with teen-age gangs 
in the area and sponsor construc- 
‘tive programs for these age groups. 
A “rumbles” committee attempts to 
block incipient strife between 
gangs before it develops into vio- 


the Dixiecrats: “The longer I have | lence. 


served in the public life—in the 
in the United: 
States—the stronger a believer and 
supporter of the principle of state's 
rights I have become.” : 

While the GOP platform talked | 
about expanded social legislation, 
the man who is supposed to carry, 
out in the House, GOP leader Jo-| 
seph W. Martin of Massachusetts 
was inveighing against “state so- 
cialism”—the old Republican label 
for social legislation. ) 


Behind the facade of party unity, | 
there were real differences be- 
tween the old guard and tlie more’ 


flexibl Eisnhower wing of the’ 
party. 3 | 

These were pointed up not only 
by Knowland’s speech but by the: 
undercover discontent with Nixon 
of some influential administration 
officials which, of course, never 


got off the ground. | 

Behind the “New Republican’ 
Party” of which Bush spoke were 
the same old faces of Knowland 


‘ens the integrity of the Church. 


Outdoor summer concerts on 
Grand Street and East River, are 
al. sponsored by the organization 
well attended and participated in 


|b the teenagrs of the community. 


* 

SPOKESMEN for the organiza- 
tion point to problems of jobs, dis- 
crimination, - congested housing 
and lack of recreational facilities 


as the sources of growing teen-age 


frustrations and tensions in the 
area, and cite the need for commu- 
ntiy activity to overcome. these 
problems which teenagers have no 
control over. 


sides its activities in the field of - 


than 50,000 Negro, Puerto Rican, © 


Where to go? What to do when street play days are over? 
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Youth Gangs 


—— 


| 


Coming to.the aid of the or- 
ganization after Kennedy's rebuke, 
the Urban Priest Group of the 
Episcopal Diocees, indirectly chid- 
ed Kennedy for his implying that 
the activity of churchmen aiding 
juvenile truce agreements threat- 


FfHiscopal ministers in the East- 
side community were key figures in 
initiating the gang truce. 


The Priests Group called upon 


Mayor Robert F> Wagner to - in- 
tervene and halt the “fruitless 
squabbling” between agencies that 


should be ocoperating “in order to 
*s |maintain the peaceful structure of 
*# our neighborhoods and parishes.” 
3 In contrast to the “nightstick” 
== | approach, recommended recently 
=: |by a Magistrates Court Justice 
* telling a policemen that ~ billies 


2 | were not “decorations or souvenirs” 


social and community groups are 
devoting more attention to the 
underlying cauges of deliquency, 


and Martin who have fought all 
liberal legislation in Congress. Sit- | 
ting on the platform while the lib-. 
eral promises of social legislation 
were being approved were such 


Charles Wilson who referred to 
the unemployed as “kennel dogs” 
and Secretary of the Treas 
George Humphrey, the Cleveland 
industrialist who drafted the party’s 
tax give-aways. 

It might be added that Sen. 
Bush, who drafted the _liberal- 
sounding. platform, is a former 
partner of Brown Brothérs Harri- 
man and a director of a half dozen 
Wall Street corporations, 

Add to this the fact that the man 
who may be entrusted to carry out 
all these promises is Vice-President 
Nixon and you get an idea of why 
all is not what it may seem at the 
Republican convention—and why 
the GOP is pretty vulnerable in this 


'the fact that during the entire life- 
| time of our present generations of 
men as Secretary of Defense} teen-agers, their coumtry has been 


summed up in the words of _—_ 

Whelan, executive director of t 

Youth Board in 1954, who said: 
* 


“WE MUST come to grips with 


‘either preparing for war, at war, 
in a cold war, or involved in’ an 
international police action. Ac- 
tually, they are our first genera- 
tion to be faced with ‘compulsory 
military training.” 

“Thus, Whelan continued, “at 
a period in life when security is of 


particular importance, they arg 
surround by uncertainty and 
problems not of their own making. 
They have never confused by dis- 
to ” ethical values, and by the 
clay feet of their gods. In addition, 
all too many of them have suf- 
fered the ravages of family disor- 
ga ition, economic deprivation, 
poor housing, racial or religious 
discrimination, and inadequate 


educational, recreational vocational 


campaign despite the famed if not 
wan Kisenhower, smile....... 


and Health facilities.” . bad $e 


THE WEEK. 


IN CIVIL 


LIBERTIES * 


® Are Principals Spying on Children? 
°® ACLU Campaigns for 1st Amendment 


ARE PRINCIPALS now as- 
signed the job of ‘spying on 
schoolchildren and reporting to 
higher-ups what they may be 
reading? This question turned 
up this week in New York when 
evidence was. made public 
against an unnamed _§school- 
teacher whose child, it is charg- 
ed; was discovered reading a 
children’s book omLenin. Saul 
Moskoff, assistant Corporation 
Counsel who is in charge of the 
witchhunt in the city’s schools 
said the case is among 20 to be 

rocessed before the school 
ard in November. 
* 

AN OPEN letter to 100 lead- 
ing newspapers and magazines 
sent by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union last week said “this 
is the time to urge that no com- 
mittee (referring to the House 
Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee—Ed.) with such a man- 
date should be appointed when 
the new Congress convenes next 


January. “The letter said the 
mandate of the Un-American 


“Committee. authorizing investi- 


gation of “un-American propa- 
ganda” violates the First Amend- 
ment. The ACLU severely crit- 
ized the committee’s questioning 
of two activities of the Fund For 
the Republic, the John Cogley 
report on blacklisting and the 
Plymouth Friends meeting li- 
brary award. 
« 


ATTORNEY GEN. Herbert 
Brownell has instructed U. S. 
Attorney Lloyd H. Burke, of San 
Francisco, to drop opposition to 
157 __ restoration -o f - citizenship 
suits by California Nisei who 
renounced citizenship “under 
coercion” while in the Tula Lake 
Relocation Cehter during World 
War II. AtPout. 1,000 out of 


_2,800 Japanese-Americans who 


gave up citizenship will now 
have it returned them. 
*” 


. ERIC HASS and Georgia Zoz- 
zini, Socialist Labor Party can- 
didates for President and Vice- 
President of the U.S.A., request- 
ed “equal time” for their ac- 
ceptance speeches from the ma- 
jor networks that. have given 
time to Stevenson and Kefauver. 
CBS was excluded-from the re- 
quest because the network has 
already arranged to have Hass 
broadcast Aug. 26 over televi- 
sion and over CBS on Aug. 28. 
CBS will be requested, to give 
time also to the partys vice 
presidential candidate. 
* 

BUTTE, MONT.—A proposal 
to outlaw the union and ee 
shop in Montana by-state refer- 
endum failed in its infancy when 
those who backed it collected 
only 5,607 signatures when the 
legal minimum was 21,104. 

* 


DETROIT. — Wayne County 
Prosecutor Gerald K. O’Brien 
threatened Detroit Free Press re- 

rters who told him that “at 
feast three members of the 
Wayne County _ prosecutor's 
staff have accepted bribes from 
Detroit and ,Downriver hood- 
lums.” “If you print anything 
like that, you'll all go to the 
penitentiary,” O'Brien said. The 
Detroit Free Press printed the 
story and the threat on Page I. 
The reporters are ~~‘ vet in jail. 


Wanted More About 
Book on Marc. 

NEW YORK. 
Dear Editor: | 


A few words on Rob Hall's re- 
view of “I Vote My Conscience” 
edited by Dr. Rubinstein. The 
nature of the book did not come 
through in this review. [£ came 
away with the impression that 
Rob gave more of a politica) ap- 
praisal of Marc’s career than a 
review of a precise book. Some 
unanswered questions: Are the 


speeches and writings chosen by | 


the editor representative of Marc 
and his times. How much back- 
ground does the ‘editor -fill in to 
place Marc’s papers in proper 
perspective? What style does the 
editor use in knitting the book 
together, etc.? 

I agree with Rob’‘s political 
analysis, but { think that it dom- 
inates the article to the detri- 
ment of a literary analysis which 
should be the core of a book re- 
View. 

I also think our paper is im- 
proving in format (make-up), 
content, and style. Mv wife and 


I have made and will continue | 


to make contributions to keep 
the “Daily” alive. 
R. & E. 


Defends Paper's Column 
On Marilyn Monroe — 
Dear Editor: 

Unfortunately, I was not sur- 
prised that several letter writers 
missed fire completely in their 
criticism of Joseph North’s arti- 
ele concerning Arthur Miller and 
Marilyn Monroe. 

North satirically pointed up 
how brazenly low the un-Ameri- 
can Committee stooped in its at- 
tempt to destroy civil liberties. 
It was no accident they — 
on the author of powerful anti- 
conformity plays, and banked on 
a double prize with Marilyn. 


But the criticizers -got hun 
upon the symbol Created seo 
Miss Monroe, forgetting, wheth- 
er they like it or not, she is very 
popular all over the world. 


But she has no more control 


Over its creation than water has 


over a ship's propeller churning 
through it. - 

And, I dare gay, in spite of 
all this, the common sense of 
the average person—workingclass 
person—rose in defense of Miss 
Monroe and Miller, because they 
felt the human element in the 
situation. While eur tight-lipped 
criticasters sit high and mighty 
like righteous bigots and’ Bible 


thumping sectarians. Do you, 
wonder now why we stick up like’ 


sore thumbs in so many common 
sense situations? 
One letter writer almost but 


(Continued on Page 7)... | 
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By CARL ROSS 
and MARTIN MACKIE 


OUR PARTY has serious- 
ly neglected the farm prob- 


} lem for a number of years. 


The complex agricultural 
developments in our coun- 


| 
try require much greater study 


and analysis than we have made 
in the past and present period. 
Our Party throughout the coun- 
try should become more con- 


_ cerned with the problems of the 


small and middle income.farmer. 
It should formulate a Party farm 
program and help te give leader- 
ship to the struggles and move- 
ments of this section of the farm- 
ing pogeutns which is an impor- 
tant ally o fthe working class. 
We want to present here some 


‘Opinions on policy in relation to 
agriculture, hoping that it will 


provoke discussion and opinions 
from other sections of the coun- 
try and théreby help in the 
drafting of a farm, program by 
the time of our national conven- 
tion. 

First, we should stop talkin 
abstractly about an sevtedieeal 
crisis, and take a look at the 


' actual situation and especially do 


so in relation to the regions. of 


the country, and farming in rela® 


tion to the various crops. Avail- 
able statistics will show that 
there is a great disparity between 
incomes of farmers of one 
region as compared with another, 
depending on the crops, soil, 
acreage and climatic conditions. 


For a period of ten years, 
agriculture gradually recovered 
from one of the worst crisis, 
reaching its highest point in pro- 
duction and per capita farm in- 
come by 1944. Since 1951, how- 
ever, we have witnessed a period 


SE ecohomic recession marked by 


a big shimp in farm income and 
real difficulties for many sections 
of the small and. middle income 
farmers. It is estimated that by 
mid-1955, the average per capita 


‘income of the: farm population 


from all sources (farm and non- 
farm) was about $135.00 lower 
than in 1951, or $500.00 for a 
family of four, representing the 
annual income for the past 3% 
— Whether this year will be 
etter or worse depends on many 
factors, including the ability to 
mechanize, increased acreage, 
types of crop and _ weather. 
Drouth may prove quite dis- 
astrous in many areas. 
. 

SECONDLY, the increased 
mechanization of farming and 
increased costs have accentuated 
the trend to large scale agricul- 
ture and increased capital re- 
SMR EE As a consequence 
the small farmer is being rapidly 


eliminated, while large scale 


— in agriculture grows - 


y leaps and bounds. 
This trend exists apart from 


_ the ups and downs in farm prices 
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and the ups and downs of the 
economic | gree generally. The 
larger and richer farmers and 
corporation farms are able to 
withstand the ups and downs in 
market prices and generally con- 
tinue to prosper and increase 
their holdings, while the small 
and sections of the middle in- 
come farmers, who lack capital 
to meet the technological devel- 
opments, are faced with serious 
problems. 


These two aspects, economic 
recession and increased mechan- 
ization, are closely interwined, 
but for clear analysis we have to 
see both. 


To characterize the present 
economic situation in agriculture 
in general as being in deep crisis 
and comparable to the agricul- 
tural crisis of the 1930's would 
be misleading and _ incorrect. 
M. W. Thatcher, the General 
Manager of the Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Association, in a 
preface to-“A Study. of Family 
Farms,” pointed out, “On the 
farms in this five state area 
Minn., Mont., No. and_ So. 

akota and Wis.) there is clearly 
a farm recession, and a state of 
anxiety approaching that of the 
‘30’s.” (Italics ours, C. R. and 
M.M.). 


THIS IS A more accurate 
estimate of the situation in. agri- 
culture today. But while saying 
this, we must recognize the fact 
that there is a constant deteriora- 
tion, ruin and elimination takin 
place of millions of small, al 
also middle-income farmer oper- 
ators. There is, as Lenin pointed 
out 40 years ago in a study of 
American agriculture, a “remark- 
able similarity in the laws of their 
evolution; eee a and agricul- 
ture); small production is being 
eliminated in both.” 


This trend in agriculture is 
consciously promoted and assist- 
ed by government policies favor- 
ing the big farmers and corpora- 
tion farms and trusts; they have 
been and are policies that move 
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to speed up the elimination of 
the small and marginal farm 
operator. These policies are re- 
stricted to, aid the small and 
family size farm oply to the de- 
gree that mass struggles have 
wrung concessions. 


Government policies, — 
that of the reactionary GOP anc 
Dixiecrat coalition, are quite 
flexible and they resort to skill- 
ful maneuvering with concessions 
to keep the lid on a developing 
“farm revolt.” The concession by 
the government to increase hog 
and. corn prices before the pri- 
mary elections in Iowa, was in 
essence a maneuver to guarantee 
the election of Hickenlooper, an 
Eisenhower-Benson man, and to 
stem the “revolt” and growth of 
the National Farmers Organiza- 
tion.” 

More and more, the govern- 
ment finds it necessary to inter- 
vene in agriculture also, as Wil- 
liam Z. Foster point out in the 
July P. A. in an article, “The 
Managed Economy of the U. S.,” 
“. .. to co.ntrol the economic 
processes generally through gov- 
ernmental manipulation of cer- 
certain elementary economic 
factors ...,° and “to try to give 
some measure of direction to 
their chaotic system.” While they 
may temporarily pacify sections 
of the farmers, the contradictions 
in agriculture are sharpening 
end deepening. 

* 


~ THERE IS a farm revolt and 


it is generally growing. But it 
doesn't develop evenly.. Govern- 


ment intervention is one factor. | 
Another basic reason is that its 
best organized and most articu- © 


‘ late element is the larger “family 


operator | 
farmer). At this moment the 
“revolt’ has simmered down, 
but it is still. there and will to 
a greater or lesser degree find 
expression in the 1956 elections, 
perhaps most pronounced in 
such a state as North Dakota 
where it is wéll organized and 


farm” 
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a labor-farmer alliance spear- 
heads the political movement. 

Our attitude to an agricultural 
program should be based on a 
two-sided approach: 

(a) Government measures , to 
help ‘keep up income for the 
small farmer and improve his 
general economic position. This 
should be directed mainly to- 
wards measures to increase the 
income of the small and middle 
income farmers, and not agri- 
cultural prices in general. Such 
policies can protect the small 
and marginal farmer from the 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Statement of the Committee 


_ Some weeks ago, this commit- 
tee announced the opening of a 
public discussion on the report 


- of Comrades Eugene Dennis, 


and Claude Lightfoot and Max 
Weiss to the National Committee 
of the CPUSA and urged the 
fullest participation of al] Par- 
ty members~and organizations. 

In this issue we continue to 
print articles that have been re- 
ceived, 


The discussion now being in- 


initiated is, of course; not entirely 
new. For some time now, there 


ranks of the Party on al! phas- 
es of our work. A profound proc- 
ess of re-examination is going 
on. There are differences of opin- 
ion within our ranks on a whole 
host of questions. There ‘is noth- 
ining alarming about this. For 
only an open, frank and _vigor- 
ous discussion in which every 
member honestly and frankly 
states his or her position, can 
guarantee that we will emerge 
with a stronger party and one 
more capable of truly serving 


the American people and the 
cause of Socialism. 

We trust that this discussion 
will mark a new stage; in that 
it will help further deepen our 
understending of the past, both 
in its positive and negative fea- 
ture, as well as _ increasingly 
bring forth much more think- 
ing with regard to future per- 
spectives. : 

We urge upon everyone full- 
est participation in this discus- 
sion. 
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SOME 
DEFINITIONS 


We briefly give our own defi- 
nitions of left sectarianism, right 
opportunism, and other terms of 
our own special language. 

LEFTISM is the tendency to 
run ahead of the working class 
and the working people. It ma 
be that such a running ahead 
based on an appraisal o fthe 
mood of the workers that’ over- 
rates their advanced thinking 
or militancy. Such an appraisal 
may lead to a program or poli- 
cies that leave the workers and 
Negro people far behind, or go 
off in a different direction, there- 
by isolating the leftist vanguard. 

SECTARIANISM is that way 
of acting, or thinking, that is 
characteristic of a sect, isolated 
from most people. It is thinking 
that is turned inward to the 
problems, habits, doctrines and 
dogmas of the sect, rather than 
outward to the working elass and 
working people. Their policies, 
interests, way of life and work, 
their conviction that they alone 
have by: divine revelation been 
given the truth, are sectarian fea- 
tures. They separate the mem- 
bers of the sect from the rest of 
the population. In America, the 
Socialist Labor Party, the old 
De Leon group, that gives. out 
the same leaflets year after year 
without any regard for the needs 
and problems of the working 
class at the time, has classically 
been the example of political sec- 
tarianism. é' 

RIGHT OPPORTUNISM is 
that tendency to avoid struggles 
by tailing along behind the work- 
ing people, rather than giving 
leadership or being in the fore- 
front of their battles. 7 

“We give these definitions 
merely to serve as a rule of 
thumb and crude dictionary for 
those of our readers who may 
not be acquainted with them. 

(Reprinted from June issue, 
Party Veice). peat Tt 3 
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G orrect Mistakes—But See Today's Tasks 


NEW. YORK. 
By B.J.G. 
IT IS PROBABLY true 


that by i at one's own 


belly-button long enough, 
one could get to imagine it 
was the center of ‘the uni- 
verse. But this in itself would be 
a very sorry way to diagnose the 
health of one’s constitution and 
its relation to the whole environ- 
ment. 

Nevertheless such an intros- 
petcivé “outlook” born of nar- 


rowness and tending to breed it~ 


further, has too much influenc- 
ed, in my opinion, our recent 
discussions, especially in the 
earlier stages. The correction of 
our own subjective errors of pol- 
icy requires that we also make 
true judgment of the objective 
situation in the past, when these 
errors were committed, and of 
the present, when these errors 
must be corrected. 

Some fly into a rage—and it is 
understandable—when the “ob- 
jective situation” is mentioned 
in accounting for our present 
relative isolation. “This blunts, 
this stifles criticism of our mis- 
takes,” they cry. Thus, for ex- 
am ple, George Samson (The 
Worker, July 15) sails into the 
report of Gene Dennis for an 
emphasis “that it was the objec- 
tive factors, those things over 
which we had no control,” (Sam- 
son) which provided the main 
reason for our isolation. 


This comrade effectively dis- 
putes Dennis’ pointing to‘ the 
ruling class onslaught against 
our Party as. responsible for 
isolating it. Samson observes that 
quick recognition of changes in 
| objective conditions and work- 
ing out proper changes in policy 
would enable a Party to retain 


and even increase is connections 
with the people. 

The point ¢ well made, but 
it has its limits. It requires spe- 
cial seeming forge, because com- 
rade Dennis dmitted a decisive 
objective factor: that the attack 
upon our Party developed dur- 
ing a period when the workers 
enjoyed comparatively full em- 
a8 Age and rising living stand- 

, and on this basis followed 
passively, in the main, behind a 
gerously aggressive capitalist 


foreign policy. 
We will do ourselves no good 


i 
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by failing to recognize that dur- 
ing this period we had to “swim 
the stream.” Fhat is sometimes 
the duty of a true working-class 
party. No p in any count 
hed ee ever totally 
exempt from this at one time or 
another, nor exempt from cer- 
tain consequences it suffered. 
Only*it is necessary to know 
how to swim “sideways” a little, 
to keep from being swept back 
or under. In this regard, we 
have much ‘indeed to learn, and 
the minutest examination of our 
responsibilities in contributing 
to the degree of our isolation is 
very much in order. This does 
not exclude the . assessment of 
the responsibilities of the leader- 
ship, and measures to assure sub- 


stantial refreshment of that 


leadership. 


* 

ONE COMRADE asked, with 
a tinge of that despair which 
has affected some: “Just what- 
ever did we accomplish during 
this period? And when the reply - 
was given: “We fought for peace 
and,against the war schemes of 
American imperialism,”~ he an- 
swered: “Well, that we take for 
granted.” 

Perhaps we take it too much 
for granted. For all our errors, 
this fight, conducted in the 
teeth of an all-out, ferocious 
campaign of repression by the 
ruling class, marked the high- 
water mark of our Party’s fulfill- 
ment of its elemental responsi- 
bility to our own, people and 
those of the «world. It may be 
that it will take poster‘ty in 
America to make this the mass 
judgment; among hundreds of 
millions in other lands this is the 
present judgment. 


Hence I believe we ought to 
have done with any approach 
that would judge the worth of 
criticism by its harshness, vio- 
lence and extremity, with a cer- 
tain abjectness of tone and a 
“wallowing in criticism, with ob- 
servable symptoms among some 
comrades of panicky flight in 
search of get-rich-quick solu- 
tions, with half-baked roposi- 
tions to “form without delay” a 
new “mass party of Socialism.” 
History having disappointed 
them, some comrades want to 
issue td it a new “diktat.” 

We can think hard, but not 
desperately. We can criticize our 
errors standing on our feet and 
not kneeling. The latter posture 
invites, and deserves, and fre- 
quently gets—a kick. We need 
not approach the arduous task of 
helping to build a new and 
greater American house of So- 


cialism as though we were de- 
stined to enter and to live in it 
as~ the poor relatives. 

In relation to this, one comes 
across the notion in our ranks 
(and among some leaders): “We 
are bankrupt; so let’s make a 
quick merger!” Such a soletion: 
might be in accord with the best 
business practices; what does 
one do, go looking for some 


sucker? Of all the ludicrous and | 


self-contradictory notions! To 
seek out, establish, and broaden 
new relations is one thing, but 
to imagine that a new mass 
arty of Socialism will be born 
rom a coalition of socialist sects, 
and in the absence of a mass left 
trend among the workers—this is 
quite something else! 


To prepare for such a develop- ; 


ment and to contribute to it, 
our first job is to clarify and 
strengthen our own ranks, striv- 
ing to rid ourselves of sectarian- 
ism so far as that lies within our 
power during the absence as yet 
of the most helpful corrective, a 
mass left-ward movement of the 
American workers. That kind of 
movement will without question 
produce genuinely new ideas, 
nev’ forms, new forces. 


Meanwhile, we have, Lord 
knows, a sufficiency of recog- 
nizable errors and at least some 
beginnings of better policy and 
practice, to effect some mo- 
mentous changes now. 

* 

THIS SECTARIANISM, this 
way of living alone and even 
getting used to it acquires the 
subtle but tremendous force of 
force of habit. Those who have 
live dtoo much alone get to talk 
to themselves, muttering in a 
language with signs and symbols 
Ro one else can_ understand. 
“They eye others with suspicion 
and even hostility. They. some- 

(Continued on Page 10) 


Gov't Attacks on Party Members 


And the Big Lie’ Took Heavy T. oll § 


By WM. Z. FOSTER 


IN THE CURRENT 
Party discussion it has be- 
come the fashion among 
many comrades, in their 
eagerness to find real or 
imaginary mistakes, to ignore 
generally or to discount alto- 
gether the difficylt objective 
situation of the co old war years 
as-a factor in causing party mem- 
bership losses. Many write ex- 
tended pieces in which they 
make no mention whatever of 
the fight against the war-fascist 
danger or of the attack of the 
government upon the party, al- 
though all our policies centered 
around these realities. This elim- 
ination of the objective situation 
from consideration is putting the 
cart before the horse or, more 
accurately, trying to operate. the 
cart without any es te at all. 

In evaluating the party's poli- 
- cies during the past several years 
we must realize that in fi fighting 
the war-fascist danger the party 
came~into a head-on collision 
with American imperialism, the 
most eons and ruthless capi- 
talist force in the world. Any _ 
who thinks that a party o 
size and strength of ours whee 
stand up to American capitalism, 
as we had ‘to do in the hard con- 

of the cold war years, 

- without suffering heavy losses is 
living in-a dream world. . 

Many other Communist parties 

have suffered even more losses 


losses, 
contacts, relate directly: or pene 
se to the government's attack 


upon the party. Until we recog- 
nize this elementary fact, which 
we have not yet done, we can- 


‘ by the party, which were practi- 

cally all. caused and shaped by 

the government attack upon the 
" | 


not possibly arrive at a sound ~ party 


analysis of our party's experience 
during the cold war years. 


UNDER ATTACK 


THE attack by the govern- 
ment weakened us DIRECTLY 
in» several major ways: a) the 
virtual outlawing of the party, 
with the arrest- of many leaders, 
undoubtedly had a very deter- 
rent effect upon large numbers 
of workers in and around eur 


party; b) so, too, did stripping 


Communists of numerous citi- 
zenship rights, in industry, in 
trade unions, in government em- 
ploy, in the armed forces, in the 
courts, etc.; and c) the most 
damaging thing to us in the gov- 
ernment’s attack, however, was 
the intense ideological campaign 
waged. by the capitalist forces to 
establish the double-lie that the 
USSR -was a war threat to the 
world and that the U. “ “eee 
ernment was fighting in defense 
of world peace. This propaganda, 
unequalled anywhere in ifs in- 
tensity and trickiness, did more 
than anything elese to weed out 
the weaker ones from our. party 
forces and our allies, and to make 
it vastly more difficult to set up 
cooperative ‘relations with the 
masses. 


The attack by the government 
upon. our party has been DI- 
RECTLY responsible for ‘the 
bulk of its losses, and this 


is same 


- factor was also INDIRECTLY 


the cause of most of the re- 
DIREC: of these losses. This IN- 
rough the mistakes made 


ever, 


CT. influenée .was_ express-.. 


In the very vature of the situa- 
tion these errors, 
been greatly exaggerated, were 
of .a ‘left sectarian character, due 
basically to tendencies within the 
party to shrink back, sometimes 
using left phrases, under the 
heavy blows of the government. 
These errors, of course, were 
not inevitable and some of them 
certainly could. have been avoid- 


ed by more skillful leadership. 


They must be carefully analyzed 
and henceforth avoided. 


One thing is very clear, how- 
that it is impossible to 
evaluate the partys mistakes 
without relating them to their 
basic cause, the 2zttack by the 
government upon the party be- 
cause it dared to combat the 
war drive of American imperial- 
ism for world mastery. 


ECONOMIC FACTORS 


ANOTHER powerful element 
in causing our party's losses, 
blithely ignored by nearly every 
writer in the ion, is the 
economic factor. This has to do 
with the relatively easy eco- 
nomic conditions of American 
workers’ during recent years— 
more steady work; more two- 


_ jobs-in-one-family setups, the in- 


crease of real wages in many in- 
stances,.etc. This economic fac- 
tor has undoubtedly done more 
to restrict the growth of all the 
left forces in United States 
over the years than any other 
element. 


‘Gin cient betta lows 
ly is not strong enough to pre- 


which have — - 


WM. Z. FOSTER . 


vent the growth of trade union- 


ism—it may even stimulate this 
—but it certainly operates to. 
keep the workers from develop- 


ing an anti-capitalist ideology, or- - 


ganization and program. To think 


that our party has escaped the 


powerful effects of this econem- 
ic factor durmg the past decade 
would be absurd. 

It seems to be high time that 
our party make a more system- 
atic and Marxist analysis of its 
experiences during the cold war. 
As things now stand, little atten- 
tion is.paid to anythin but our 
mistakes, many of which, as stat- 


ed, are more imaginary than | 


real. 
Despite all the t talk 


about party mistakes, it is a 
demonstrable fact that our party, 
in ho central and decisive strug- 
re ce t the — of war 
despite such 

pon as it did o iadhe has fol- 
lowed a basically correct general 
political line. Those are 
now so anxious to dissolve our 
party and to reorganize its forces. 


- upon a reo-Browder- basis would 


do well to ponder this reality. - 


Letters from 


Readers 


(Continued from Page’ 6) 


not quite forgave Marilyn be- 
cause she learned the actress 
had_ working-class parents! In 
other words, only working-class 
women deserve recognition. 
Heavens to Betsy Ross! most of 
the outstanding democratic 
women leaders in American his- 
tory did not come from the 
workig class. Should we expur- 
~~. their names because they 
ont? 

I know any number of pro- 
fessional women teachers, nurses, 
librarians, social workers, com- 
munity leaders, who are making 
a tremendous contribution to the 
community in which they work, 
and the democratic way of liv 


ing. How silly it would sound 
if we said don't write about 
them because they don’t come 
from the working class. 
Because of the criticasters 
purblindness, they overlooked 
the obvious fact that Miss Mon- 
roe showed great courage going 
through with the marriage de- 
spite the un-American Commit- 
tee, which has destroyed the 


cheers “of countless thousands 


of persons. 


Come now, take a good look 
around, you might find that your 
house is made of glass. 


—G.B., Burbank 
* 
Must Stay Close 
To Daily Struggles 
LEVITTOWN, N.Y. 
Dear Editor: 


Typical example of how the | 
Party ran itself into the grbund 
was the handling of the Smith | 
Act indictments. Virtually all | 
practical work on community | 
issues was abandoned by Party ! 
members to raise funds for the | 
defense. Cut off from the real | 
the | 
and taxed with heavy | 
assessments, many good, militant | 
proletarians left the Party. A | 


source, of their strength, 
people, 


question in my mind has always 
remained. Who raised funds for 
Dimitrov in 1933? What gocd 
was a purely legal defense un- 
connected with the bread and 
butter. of the people. They were 
right in saying they believed in 
peaceful transition to socialism, 
but longshoreman Harry Bridges 


handled the question of violence 
differently before Judge Landis 


some years ago. 
He insisted that workers on 


government arrayed against them 


. Frankly, 


were usually a 


this makes more. sense and can . 


be more. easily understood by 


the people. — , 
The discussion now 


under 
way won't be worth:the effort if 
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TV VIEWS 


Summer Shows and How Art 
Improves Upon Nature 


- 
David Garrick, considered the 
greatest actor of his day, had no 
real feeling. Garrick, he said, pos- 
sessed only a talent “for mimocry 
that could put on the appearance 
4 


By BEN LEVINE 


JOE AND MABEL, the, 
summer show on Channel 2, 
Tuesdays at-9 p. m., presents 
a cabbie and a manicurist as 


youthful as the springtime, 
in comic plots as 

old and cold as 

winter. Nita Tal- 

bot forever fol- ¥ 

lows her  fleet- *.:3 

foot fiance, the, = 

handsome Larry #% 

Blyden, in thew: 


meandering man- 


Brooks, ee 

situations that are 3a 

not always comic 

but are a!ways improbable, offer- 
ing not sunshine so much as moon- 
shine. 

In the latest of these midsum- 
mer night’s dreams, Joe stumbles 
into a Hollywood offer from a di- 
rector who is sold on the idea of 
using a real live cabbie for the 
sake of realism. 

Of course the real live hackie 
turns out to be an unreal lifeless 
ham in his first film test, and so 
Joes goes back to his taxi and to 
Mabel’s arms, and their life is again 
as merry as.a near-wedding bell. 

* 


THIS is not the first time that 
TV has drawn a plot from the an- 
‘ient contradiction between Nature 
and Art. It was on a Private Sec- 
retary program, I believe, that I 
saw the same story, in which a 
colorful washerwoman became a 
colorless washout the minute she 
had-a chance to act in films the 
role she played in real life. 

The elassic story on this theme 
was written by Henry James. It 
was called “The Real Thing” and it 
told the tragic tale of a genteel 
couple forced by reduced circum- 
stances to seek work. Their attempt 
to be artists’ modcls, the only work 
they can think of doing, is a pa- 
thetic failure. The “real thing” just 
doesn't come up to the standards 
of a professional imitation. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn relates, 
in “I Speak My Own Piece,” how 
she refused; when she was 16, to 
be enticed onto the stage, and she 
shows in her narration that she 
was well aware of the difference 
between Art and Nature. That was 
in 1906 when David Belasco, who 
was considering producing a Jabor 
poy, offered Elizabeth a part in it, 
ollowing her arrest for speaking 
On a street corner without a li- 
cense. Belasco wanted “the real 
thing” for the kind of play he was 
thinking of. But Elizabeth declin- 
ed the offer, declaring, “I'm in the 
Jabor movement and I speak my 
own piece!” 

2 * 

THE difference between Art 
and Nature is at the bottom of 
many a controversy over what is 
g acting. 

Thomas Sheridan, the father of 
the famous 18th Century dramatist, 
who taught elocution, held that 


Pee te ree, 


bik 
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i+ My. search: for: the answer. was 


of feeling.” 

Actors of the Stanislavsky school, 
I gather, would agree that real feel- 
ing, “the real thing,” is an impor- 
tant part of a role, but they would 
also stress, as I understand it, that 
“talent for mimicry” is not to be 
lightly ignored. 

They would say, with Landor, 
“Nature I loved, and next to Na- 
ture, Art.” 

And there. are arts of acting 
that are neither naturalistic, nor 
realistic nor even imitative. I saw 
an instance in the movie, “The King 
and I” *in which I enjoyed that 
play within a play, the Siamese ver- 
sion of “Uncle Tom's Cabin.” Here 
was an art that established what 
are for us new categories, and 
taught once again that art, like so- 
cialism, has many paths, and they 
are not smooth and straight “like 
the Nevsky Prospekt.” 

The art of writing also has its 
complexities. 

* 

FOR example, a reader criti- 
cized me because, in a column of 
praise to Emily Dickinson, I wrote 
that perhaps we should thank 
Emily's father, as well as censure 
him, for Fraving kept his daughter 
enclosed in his cottage. 

Now of course if a man tells me 
his daughter shows signs of gen- 
ius, and if he then asks whether 
he should shoo young men away 
from her and imprison her for 40 
vears, | would, and so would any- 
one, answer, “Out of my sight, you 
monster.” : 

I made my deliberately prepos- 
terous statement about Emily’s 
father in order to emphasize in 
this fantastic way my admiration 
for Emily Dickinson’s poems. It 
was what Elizabethan writers used 
to call a “conceit.” It was not in- 
tended as a political or sociakplat- 
form. (And yet in a way it was 
also something of that. I wanted to 
propagandize a bit against the no- 
tion that for every woman under 
every circumstance there is only 
one path to fulfillment, and that 
the pyschologists know what it is). 

* 

WILLIAM EMPSON, the con- 
temporarygpoet, declared about 10 
years ago that “the machinations 
of ambiguity are among the very 
roots of poetry.” He was evident- 
ly writing of present-day poetry, 
and I would agree if I interpret it 
to mean that while, for the readers 
to come, Mr. Empson is willing to 
bake a cake, he doesn’t propose to 
act like a Victorian nurse and chew 
it for them. 

It seems to me any sort of inter- 
esting writing must leave some- 
thing for the reader to do. That is 
where Art improves on Nature. 


By GEORGE LOHR 
BRNO, Czechoslovakia. 

THE MAN riding with me 
in the train compartment was 
a typical left-over of the old 
.Czech middle class. His red 
face was spongy from _ excessive 
good jiving, his girth as fat and 
slobby as his brain and the mas- 
sive gold watch chain spread 
ostentatiously across his waist in 


the same bad taste as his dirty 


jokes. 

I told him my destination, a 
small city and he said with dis- 
gust: “Aw, that place is now dead 
as a doornail. You should have 
seen it in the ald days, lots of night 
clubs, and what a red light Tis. 
trict-one of the best.” is eyes 
were now smiling in lewd memory. 

He -had good cause to be nostal- 
gic because most of the. night- 
clubs and all the houses of prosti- 
tution, all over Czechoslovakia, are 
no more. Does this mean there is 
no more psostitutior, and. how 


‘about the other evils that go with 
ts, like venereal dis- 


such hot s 


ease and: alcoholism?-. =: «+. 
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Eden, Like Dulles, Director of Companies With More Than a Billion 


The Empire Builde 


By ART SHIELDS 

THIS MONTH'S war 
moves against Egypt were di- 
rected by a London_ banker 
who is also an African mine 


owner. He is no mystery man, 
however. He can be seen in the 
House of Commons almost any day. 
For he is the Rt. Hon. Anthony 
Eden, the Queen’s Prime Minister. 

Eden has much in common with 
his friend and rival,, John Foster 
Dulles. Each has a deep personal 
interest in the profits of imperial- 
ism. Each has a deadly fear that 
example set by Egypt in national- 
izing the Suez Canal Co. may 
spread. For each is a banker and 
colonial mine lord. And each is 
the Number One man in a cabi- 
net of millionaires. In Britain it’s 
not a “Cadillac Cabinet,” however 
it might be called the “Rolls Royce 
Cabinet” instead. 

* 


EDEN, like Dulles, was a direc- 
tor of companies with assets of 
more than a billion dollars alto- 
gether, before he took office. He 
had to drop these directorates when 
he entered the cabinet. He didn't 
have to drop his stock holdings, 
however. Nor give up his desire for 
maximum profits on. his colonial 
investments. 

The Prime Minister's firms in- 
clude the Rio Tinto (copper min- 
ing) Co., which nets millions from 
semi-slave African labor. | 

This company used to get its 
copper from Spain. But its biggest 
winnings have come from the cop- 
per mines of Northern Rhodesia in 
the last decade. And, year by ¢ear, 
director Eden heard his. company 
chairman (The Ea of Bessborough) 
report that African copper was 
boosting dividends higher. and 
higher. " 

These maximum profits are bas- 
ed on wages of a few shillings a 
day. And the exploited African 
workers have to enter Eden's mines 
or go to prison. They are jailed if 
they refuse to dig copper to pay 
the colonial head tax. 

* 

THIS African mine land was 
stolen by British adventurers more 
than 60 years ago. An agent of 
Cecil Rhodes, the “Empire Build- 
er,” tricked Lobangula, the Mata- 
balee chief, into putting his- mark 
on a document, which he couldrrt 
read. And the brave Matabalee 
warriors were mowed down by ma- 
chine guns when they resisted the 
steal. 

Eden’s Rio Tinto has to share 
these Rhodesian profiis with the 
J. P. Morgan wth ra interests of 
Wall Street, however. For Rio 
Tinto’s invesiments are in the big 
Rhokana and N’changa mines, in 
which Americans have a major in- 
terest. 

Eden has to split his mining 
profits with the Americans in the 
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The Rolls Royce Cabinet depended on Britain's float- 
ing fortresses. For generations these ships ruled over Suez 


and Egypt. 


Belgian Congo as well. These 
Congo dividends come from cop- 
per. and from uranium—the atom 
omb fuel. For Rio Tinto invested 
some of its surplus profits in a Brit- 
ish holding company that has a big 
interest in the Belgian Congo's min- 
ing monopoly. This British holding 
company is called “The Tanganyika 
Concession.” And much of _ its 
stock is owned by Morgan and 
Rockefeller interests. 
THE Prime Minitser's most pow- 
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What the Czechs Do 


confined to Brno, population o 
300,000, but it’s a typical Czecho- 
slovak city. It’s a textile center with 
many women workers and, during 
capitalist days unemployment and 
low Wages gave rise to quite a bit 
of prostitution. Today there are 
jobs for all and therefore full-time 
prostitution is down to a small 
fraction of former days. The hand- 
ful of dyed-in-the-wool profes- 
sionals that remain, mostly leas to 
middle age, are known to the po- 
lice, but the attitude is more or 
less to Jet age drive’ these incor- 
rigibles out of or smacee 


THEN there are also some semi- 
pros, girls who hold dgwn regular 
jobs and make some extra money 
on the side. Every job, even the 
lowest, now. pays enough to live 
on, but it’s true that. on some wages 
you have to budget. tightly — to 
squeeze Out nylons and the like. 
Instead: of studying. to qualify for 


better jobs, a few of the girls, es-- 
pecially froni*rural areas; take the 


-- gets vocati 


easy short cut to extra income and 
good times. 

When the police get on to such 
a girl, the city social service de- 
partment as well as the trade union 
and youth organization in . her 
place of employment are informed. 

These groups see to it that she 
training, ‘try to«in- 


~— 


erful corporation, however, is th 
giant Westminister Bank in th 
old City of London. This bank 
oné of the Empires “Big Seven 
Its finances vast British enterprise 
in India, Burma, Australia, Nev 
Zealand and the Middle East. An 
its directors sit on the boards o 
far-flung oil and mining companie 
and shipping corporations. 

Agid the bank’s investments pa 
off richly. 

“We have been able to maintai 
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About Pr 


help. to get her straightened out 
For girls who've gotten into a se 
rious mess and have no parents 
superivsion, there are speqig 
boarding schools where they spene 
their evenings and nights after thei 
regular week in office or factory 
Here they are helped by counsel 
lors to get a slant on thé new life 
In other words, prostitution—wha 
little there is of it—is handled a 
an educational and not a_ poli 


problem. 


¥ 

HEALTH officials tell you tha 
prostituton is now only a negli 
te factor in spreading venera 

iseases, one half of one’ perce! 
of all cases, to be exact. So far 
there hasn’t been a single new case 
of syphilis in Brno this year. 

Last year, there was one, im 
ported from a mining bom town 
The gonorrhea rate is a bit higher 
but V.D. as a whole is getting t 
be a rare museum item. Dr. L. 


.“Holeik, head of -the regional V.D 


volve her dn. activity.and generally.» gontro! «station, ‘had a: phone cal 


anil 1I8S% Dividends 


the dividend rate at 18 percent,” 
said Lord Aldenham, the West- 
minster chairman, in his annual re- 
port to stockholders last January. 

Much of Eden’s banking profits 
come from the war _ industries, 
which Westminster finances. The 
bank’s ties with these Merchants 
of Deat hare especially close. One 
of Westminister’s chief directors 
(Sir Ronald Weeks) is the chair- 
man of the oBard of Vicker’s, Ltd. 
This is a giant holding company 
for war and electrical industries. 
And its profits have zoomed during 
the war scares that Eden has fan- 
ned in recent years. 


Another Westminster hetk. di- 
rector (Sir Walter Benton Jones) is 
chairman of the board of the United 
Steel Co. This giant firm was na- 
tionalized by the Labor Party a 
decade ago. But the property was 
returned to its private owners after 
Eden got in. And steel profits have 
zoomed with the Eden war maneu- 
vers. 

* 
NATIONALIZATION has special 
terrors for one of Eden’s banking 
directors. This is the millionaire 
club man, Frederic Evelyn Har- 
mer. This gentleman is a director 
of the Anglo-Iranian (now the Brit- 
ish Petroleum) Co. And he can 
never forget the day when Premier 
Mossadegh moved into the com- 
pany'’s Offices in Abadan and the 

British moved out. 


This was the oil men’s saddest — 


day in Empire history. It is true 
that Harmer got back part of the 
property when Mossadegh’s cabi- 
net members were shot during the 
oi] men’s counter-revolution. .. . 
The Americans grabbed the rest. 
- . . But his troubles aren't over. 
For he fears the Egyptian action on 
Suez may encourage Iran to con- 
trol those oil a again. 


MEANWHILE Eden’s pretext 
for military action against Egypt 
is shown up as poppyeock. Eden 
was going to seize the canal to 
“protect British shipping.” But Brit- 
ish shipping is having no trouble 
at Suez, as the Westminster bank- 
ers know. Director Harmer’s oil 
cargoes are: passing through the 
Jong ditch. So are the ships of the 
New Zealand Shipping Co., which 
- Harmer controls. And so are the 
vessels of other big shipping firms 
—such as the great P. & O. Line— 
in which Westminster directors are 
interested. 

Eden’s real purpose in Egypt 
has nothing to do with the safety 
of shipping. His. real purpose is: 

1. To protect the British share- 
holders in the Suez Canal Co. at 
the risk of war; 

2. To protect British investments 
in Africa and Asia from nationali- 
zation, and— 

3. To protect his 
wealth. 

AS TO SUEZ: The record shows 
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camp in | idee. lemsbichaves enable 


British Lords to announce 18 percent dividends. 


that Eden is closely linked to the 
Suez Canal Co. by his financial as- 
sociates. 

One of these links is Sir Alex- 
ander Gadogan, the British bank- 
er and diplomat who sat for years 
on the Jush Canal board. 

Americans remember director 
Cadogan well. For he led the Brit- 
ish delegation at the United Na- 
tion through several cold’ war 
years. But Eden knows him much 
better. For the two men were di- 
rectors of the big Phoenix Assur- 
ance Co. of London. 

Eden was a director of this enor- 
mous insurance company before he 
entered the cabinet. And Cadogan 
still sits on the board of this Em- 
pire firm, which has hundreds of 
millions of Pounds Sterling invest- 
ed in Britain, Canada, Africa and 


Asia. 


THE nationalization of the Suez 
Canal Co. 
the London bankers and the Rolls 
Royce Cabinet members and their 
fellow shareholders amon 
“Two Hundred’ Families’ of 
France. For the canal shares were 
among the best “blue chips” on the 
London Stock Exchange and the 
Paris Bourse. 3 

The rate of profits on_ this 
Egyptian waterway were fabulous 
indeed. The shareholders’ net 
amounted to about one-third of all 
the toll money, after all expenses 
and taxes were paid; according to 
Barron’s Financial Weekly. And this 
annual net of 29 to 30 million dol- 
lars and more cannot be replaced 
by the shrinking British and French 
empires. | 

But the canal was stolen goods 
from the beginning. 


va 
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EDEN’S FINANCIAL PALS 


These are some of Prime Minister Eden’s co-directors on the 


big Westminster Bank: 


SIR RONALD WEEKS: Chairman, Vickers, 
and Associated Elec trieal Industries: 


English Steel Co., 


SIR WALTER BENTON JONES: 
MAURICE HELY-HUTCHINSON: 
which owns all mineral lands in Northern Rhodesia; 


Africa Co.., 


Ltd; Director, 


Chairman, United Steel Co. 
Director, British South’ : 


EARL OF DUDLEY: Ex-Chairman, British Iron & Steel Insti- 


tute; Chairman, Round Oak Steel Co.: 
Bank of West Africa; 


S. G. GATES: 


of Bankers: 


Dir., 


Dir., Phoenix Assurance Co. 
Ex-Pres., Institute 


FREDERIC EVELYN HARMER: Dir., Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
Chairman, New Zealand Shipping Co.; 
AUSTIN INNES ANDERSON: Chairman, The Orient Line; 


VISCOUNT LEATHERS: 
gation Co.; 
SIR GEORGE E. 
Zealand: Dir.., 


Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navi- 
British India team Nav. Co. 

SCHUSTER: Chairman, 
English, Scottish, Australian Bank; 


New 


Bank of 


LORD ALDENHAM: Partner, Anthony Gibbs & Sons, Bankers; 


Dir., English, Scottish, 


Assurance Co. 
ae 


Australian Bank; Dir. Commercial Union 
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stitutes and Drunks 


recently from a colleague in a big 
hospital who begged to put him 
wise to a nice fresh case of V.D. 
“I've got a room full of students 
here,” he complained,” and how 
am I going to teach them about 
V.D. when I haven't a single case 
to show them?” But Dr. Holcik 
couldn't oblige. 

The reason for the decline? 
Elimination of prostitution, excel- 
lent organization in tracking down 
and curing infection carriers and 
mass edueation of the public, espe- 
cially the young aes. 


HOW about problem No. 3— 
alcoholism? That's still “quite a 

roblem, some say a tittle less than 
Reesshibee and others claim it’s about 
the same. From my own observa- 
tion, there is Jess drunkenness 
than back home and one thing is 
sure—the alcoholic here is a med- 
ical case, not just a bum to be 


tossed into the drunk tank at the- 


station 


.,+s Here the drunks haye their own 


exclusive “hotel,” attached to a 
mental hospital. The patrolman 
calls an ambulance, the patient is 
examined for bruises or alcoholic 
poisoning upon arrival and the or- 
derlies put him to bed to sleep it 
off. 

Upon awakening, he gets a lec- 
ture and a bill—the tarift is high— 
foy the ambulance and bed. He 

ho gets an invitation to four Sun- 

day lectures on the evil of drink. 
Most show voluntarily. If he does 
not, the police comes to his 
residence and escorts him to the 
meeting. But the general emphasis 
is on discretion. 

Three-time repeaters at the 
station go toa special institution, 
attached to a factory where they 


work, with group psychotherapy - 


being art of the treatment. 
At the “hotek’ Dr. A.- Krathy, 
psychiatrist in charge.ef the mental 
spital, 
arrivals, all snoring loudly. -Mean- 
while On orderly was ont Phone 
. Contimied ‘on’ Page 14) 


showed me- three early - 


was a bitter blow to | 


the | 
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Tavieus Daddy c a i Seecdee 
And What the Unions Did 


Scientific Management and the 
Unions: 1900-1932. By Milton 
J. Nadworny, Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, Mass. 
187 pp. $3.75 


Reviewed by George Morris 
SCIENTIFIC Management 
arid the Unions, by Milton J. 
Nadworny, associate professor 
of Commerce and Economics 
of Vermont University, is a 
short but very informative, review 
of the development of labor atti- 
tude towards the now very widely 
practiced art of “scientifically ex- 
tracting” more production outy of 
people—“Taylorism” that is. 

Nadworny traces the develop- 
ment of “Scientific Management” 
since the time Frederick W. Tay- 
lor fathered the movement 50 
years ago. 

The book doesn't go into the de- 
tails of the technical aspects, but 
only deals with basic and _ prin- 
cipled element of the various ap- 
proaches of industrial consultants 
and branchoffs from the Taylor 
movement. 

That makes it a readable and 
popular book. To my knowledge it 
is the first organized study on the 
struggle between the labor move- 
ment and the Taylorites. | es 

* 

TO JUDGE from the book, Nad- 
worny is an admirer of Taylor; 
looks on Taylorism in general sym- 
pathetically; but is himself sym- 
pathetic to trade unionism and sup- 
ports those who sought to revise 
Taylorism to make it palatable for 
unions and draw the cooperation 
of the Jabor leaders. 

The reason he ends his book in 
1932 is because, as he pictures it, 
the ideal was achieved just about 
1929, when the AFL's leadership 
finally embraced a “revised” Tay- 
lorism. A great future, Nadworny 
believed, was open for labor 
through a united_front with the 
“scientific management’ © expon- 
ents—more wages that is, through 
more production—but everything 
went up in smoke with the great 
depression. 

By 1932 the. beautifully worked 
plans of Jabor-management coop- 
eration were a shambles. The ac- 
cent was on wage-cuts and shut- 
down of plants, not on more pro- 
duetion and higher wages. The 
writer concludes, rather .sorrow- 
fully, that such manifestations of 
labor-management cooperation as 
did appear in later vears “did not 
even approximate similar dimen- 
sions.” 

This of course is an admission 
that the “prosperity” sprees we 
have had since the 20s have not 
produced the class~ collaboration 


craze of pre-crisis days. 


Nadworny packs unti his little 
book a tremendous amount of 
valuable labor history, notwith- 


standing his conclusions. 
* 


HE FIRST pictures the struggle 


Taylor had to wage to get recog- 


nition of his “scientific manage- 
ment” concept in employer circles, 

In the struggle pictured in the book 
we see the two sides of Taylorism: 

those elements that clearly advance 
productive efficiency, by standard- 
ization of methods, uniform prac- 
tices, equipment and tools, account- 
ing methods, operating procedures, 
and more research on production 
practices and on the tools used. 
Then there are those aspects. of 
Taylorism that aim to fit the work- 
er more and more as on appendage 
of the assembly line, clock on 
every move he makes with the idea 
of eliminating every possible 
“waste -motion” ‘and _ inducing 
through incentives ever greater 


epeedup. 


* 

NADWORNY pictured Taylor as 
very- anti-union. The stock claim 
of the Taylorites' was that with 
their system of- more »wages for 
more work unions aren't necessa 
but - an interference. with 


. League (led by 


The author gives a vivid picture 
of trade union opposition to the 
Taylorites, often through | strikes 
for removal of the men with the 
clocks. Samuel Gompers_ den- 
nounced the movement as did 
other of the top leaders of labor. 
The Taylorites seeking experimen- 
tal ground obtained their most irm- 
portant foothold in pre-Wo.}d War 
I days in U. S. Arsenals. But the 
Machinists, Molders and other 
unions along with the AFL develop- 
ed so strong a movement against 
them that legislation was won in 
Congress banning the use of time- 
study men. 

But while Taylor held on to his 
orthodox rules, there was an ever- 
growing number of his associates 
and pupils who became “revision- 
ists’—some on technical grounds, 
but many: for conciliation with - 
unions on the ground that the co- 
operation of the workers is needed 
it the full beauties of “scientific 
management are to be realized. 

Among the pioneers of that “re- 
visionist ‘trend were Louis: D. 
Brandeis, the attorney who be- 
came a liberal Supreme Sourt judge, 


Another was Morris L. Cock. 
* 


THEIR thesis was that friend- 
ship to unions must be incorporat- 
ed within the “scientific manage- 
ment” formula and unions should 
se etheir interest as close to that 
of the reformed Taylazites. 

The closeness of Cooke and 
Brandeis to Gompers and to the 
ladies’ garment and Amalgamiat- 
ed Clothing Workers leaders was 
an influence that softened mye 
unions up first towards pi. ayir 
the “scientific management” g:im € 
with eventual disastrous  conse- 
quences on the wage standards of 
their workers. 


The author takes up step-by- 
step along with the growing in- 
fluence of the “revisionists” led by 
Cooke and .the responding trend 
among the union *]gadership to 
capitulate to cooperation, especi- 
ally through the war years, then 
afterward as a “remedy against 
the open shop drive of the 20s. 
Finally the model Baltimore | and 
Ohio railroad plan was accepted 
by the Machinists. By that time 
Gompers and later William Green 
and associates, were speakers be- 
fore the Taylor Society, and Jead- 
ers of the latter reciprocated with 
speeches at labor meetings. But 
as we noted above, the honeymoon 
was short-lived. [ike many other 
“prosperity” by-products, it was 
broken up by the depression. 

* 


THE author, sympathetic to 
those labor leaders who took, 
Cooke’s: advice, leaves out of ac- 
count’ except for reference in a 
sentence or two, the fact that when 
top labor leaders shifted their posi- 


tio ntowards playing ball with the 


Taylorites, they were up against 
organized rank and file movements 
led by the left wing. He does note 
that the Trade Union* Educational 
illiam Z. Foste7z) 
was about the. only opposition to 
the shift. But it is also clear from 
the book that Sie workers~gener- 
ally displayed a,deep-seated hatred 
of the production experts aud often 
voted out of office leaders who co- 
operated. with them. 

As we read Nadwornys inter- 
esting book, we were struck by a 
parallel to the Taylorite movement 
in the way the latest line of pro- 
duction experts—the automaters— 
seek to win labor's cooperation for 


automation, with -most fantastic 


promises of more work, new skills 


and higher and cleaner work. But 
by. and large we see an attitude 
even from the conservative in la- 
bor, that is more like the first posi- 
tion Gompers took some 50 years 
ago—when he was hostile towards 
Taylorism and rejected its pror- 
ises_as false, And Nadworny gives 


; the correct operations of -their:plan. i: us some nice quotes a“ that. effect. , 


FARM AREAS 


(Continued from Page 6) 


consequences of economic re- 
cession or crisis to some degree, 
and from the ravages of the 
trusts. 

(b) The fight should also be 
directed toward protecting the 
small farmers from the growimg 
trend to big scale capitalist agri- 
culture, to help them to stay on 
the land by slowing down the 
process of their elimination. 
However, it is difficult to visual- 
ize how, under capitalism, this 
general trend which basically 
represent technological progress 
in agriculture, can be checked. 


OUR FARM PROGRAM 
should be directed to the small 
and middle income farmers and 
sharpened along the following 
lines: | 

(a) Give our support to the 
general Farmers Union fight 
with the aim of giving 100 per- 
cent parity income to the small 
and middle income farmer, with 
emphasis on the production 
payment idea with strict limits, 
so the support really goes to the 
small farmer who needs it most, 
and that government price and 
income payments do not become 
a gravy train for the big farm 
operators. 

(b) The administration of all 
government programs by elect- 
ed farmers’ committees. 

(c) In connection with the 
above, and with all phases of 
this program, raise the issue 
strongly of keeping the small 
farmer on the land by making 
it possible to secure easy credits 
to develop their farming opera- 
tions and to secure non-farm 
employment to supplement their 
farm incomes. 

(d) Raise sharply the issue of 
modernizing the f commiuni- 
ties in terms of schools, roads, 
hospitals, recreation. centers and 
conservation, with the view in 
mind of uniting the farmer-la- 
bor-small business people of the 
rural community in a broad peo- 
ples’ coalition. This has tremen- 
dous agpeal, and ties in with the 
fen to really raise the standard 
of living of the rural communi- 
ties and the small farmers, in 
terms of electric power, housing, 
which is deplorable, and the es- 
tablishment of many elementary 
comforts and needs,’ including 
modern sanitation, etc. - 

(e) Make the fight against 
monopoly a central issue for the 
farm organizations and coopera- 


g propesals: 

1—Breaking the hold by big 
banks on farm credit, and loosen- 
ing up credit for the small farm- 


er. | 

2—Introducing legislation to 
curb the profiteering by the food 
procpasing, packing, milling and 

our trusts, at least by starting 
an investigation of their opera- 
tions. 

3—Investigating and curhing 
the squeeze on the farmers 
the farm implement, oil, fertil- 
izer, power interests, etc. - 


(f) Increase the consumption 


plans for this purpose, etc. Sta- 
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The American Road to Socialism 


On Re-establishi 


By J. J. (Pittsburgh) 

OUR PARTY has more 
or less taken the position for 
the last few years that left 
sectarianism is the main 
danger. In fact, Dennis in 
his report says that if we dont 
understand this, we understand 
nothing on this question. This, 
I think was wrong. I will agree 
that the main thing is to over- 


come our isolation. What is the 


main cause of the present isola- 
tion of our party? It is left sec- 
tarianism or right opportunism? 

The prime cause of our iso- 
lation is not incorrect estimates 
by our top leadership. All the 
brilliance in the world on the 
part of our leadership cannot do 
much good as long as they re- 
main separated from the masses 
of the people. To try to solve 
this questien only through 


changed estimates by our top | 


leaders is idealist and smacks of 
the cult of the individual. 

The heroism and sacrifices of 
our party leaders alone, though 
it forms a gloroius page in our 
party hjstory of which we all are 
proud, is nevertheless inadequate 
to the present situation. Our 
WHOLE party must be involved 
in order to overcome our isola- 
tion. 

CAUSE OF ISOLATION 

THE prime cause of this iso- 
lation is the lack of attention to 
and consequently incorrect) or- 
ganization and 
policy- which separates us out 
from the masses. Especially right 
now, when new opportunities 
are opening up to usin our con- 
centration policy due to the re- 
laxation of international tensions 
and the reverse suffered by Mc- 
Carthyism, the main thing is not 
to worry about whetHer we made 
correct or incorrect estimates 
during the past 10 years, but to 
take advantage of the new situa- 
tion by moving on our concentra- 
tion policy. Es 

We are isolated from the mass- 
es of the people in the first place 
because we Live failed in large 
measure to carry out our policy 


organizational — 


Jenndaniie af these 


tistics again prove that farm 
“surpluses” reflect not over-pro- 
duction, but under-consumption, 
because of the inability of work- 
ers to buy. The 3.8 million 
Americans with imcome below 
$2,000 a year suffer from lack 
of an adequate nutritional diet. 
Increasing their living standards 
to an adequate level would re- 
quire an increase in the produc- 


’ tion of many farm commodities. 


(g) Open up the market for 
food exgort. Show how the line 
of cold war foreign policy has 
helped 6 create and exaggerate 
the farm “surplus.” 

(h) Creation of a labor-farmcr 
economic, legislative and pollit- 
ieal alliance as the surest means 
of winning such a program. 

IN THE PROCESS of form- 
ing a broad coalition around a 
minimum anti-monopoly farm 

Ogram, it is time for us to also 

new of joining 
with the left, radical and pro- 
Socialist currents among the 
farmers and rural town people. 


. ,There is a strong residue of these 


trends, and we think it is not 
altogether confined to the “old 
timers.” 

We sheuld begin to. seek out 
1 le in .or- 
der to develop friendly relations 
and common policy with them, 
without expecting them to agree 
with our pregram or to join the 


_ Party. The possibilities exist in 
many rural areas of developin 


circles, debates 
ferums of Communists, pro-So- 
cialists and progressives, where 
all can_have their say, and who 
in the question 


ofa Sacialist-Caeperative Com- 
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of concentration on the working 
class in the most decisive area. 
The priority of what Marx called 
Department I, the production of 
the means of production, and the 
areas of our country in which 
Department I predominates is 
an essential factor here. 


The workers in Department I 
comprise the majority of the 
productive workers in the U. S. 
In order to effect the exchange 
of capitals which takes place 
within Department I, the ex- 
change of the means of produc- 
tion by the capitalists of Depart- 
ment [ in the easiest possible 
way, the industries of Depart- 
ment I have been grouped and 
are continuing to be grouped in 
the present expansion in continu- 
ous areas. These are the areas 
upon which we should concen- 
trate. | 

“Politics is concentrated eco- 
nomics,’ Lenin said. Our politi- 
cal economy and Marxist-Lenin- 
ist science has to be directed not 


merely at estimates, but at solv-- 


ing the burning organizational 
problems of our party. 

The failure to carry out our 
concentration policy stems from 
a whole series of rightist errors. 
What are these rightist errors? 
The composition of our party has 
been and remains largely white- 
collar and professional. Those of 
our members who are productive 
workers are mostly in the indus- 
tries'of Department IT, the pro- 
duction of the means and con- 
sumption. : 

As long as the situation con- 
tinues, as long as we don’t have 
deep tiés with the masses, our 
party will continue to make in- 
correct estimates. Take any of 
our incorrect estimates, whether 
it be on war, fascism or economic 
crisis, and we will find that these 
errors were hot shared on the 
whole by the working class. The 
composition of our party must 
be changed. 

THE CLASS BASE 

During the Browder period, 
there existed anti-working class 
tendencies in our 


turn toward re-establishing the 
workingclass character of our 
party. Occupied mainly with 
overcoming objective difficulties, 
with cmnailied the attacks upon 


our-party, we have not yet suc- | 


ceeded in establishing the class 
basis of our party. While we 


still have to repel these attacks - 


by the class enemy, our main re- 
—e is now, in the midst 
of these attacks, to overcome 


those subjective difficulties which 


prevent us from changing the 


class base of our party. 
Why is it that our party mem- 
bers do not m this ques- 


leadership 
on all levels it must be said that | 
rightist’ errors are expressed. ;in-»’ 


inadequate attention to this ques- 


nyo Morking< 
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tion, in failing to make a deep 
study of all the varied questions, 
economic, political and cultural, 
that arise in connection with the 
problem of changing the com- 
position of our party. 

Our isolation from the work- 
ingclass leads in turn to our iso- 
lation from the allies of the work- 
ingclass. Our stagnation on the 
farm question, our failure to 
show leadership in the trade 
union movement for an alliance 
with the farm organizations, fol- 
lows from these rightist errors. 


As a part of the workingclass, 
our main responsibility on the 
Negro question should be to com- 
bat white chauvinism among the 
white workers who form the 
dominant majority of our class. 
Our lack of influence on the 
workingclass and in the trade 
unions then isclates us from the 
Negro people and their move- 
ments. This again flows from 
rightist errors in our concentra- 
tion policy. 

This is not to say that a whole 
host of left sectarian errors has 
not been committed, some of 
which are correctly pointed out 
in the reports of the National 
Committee. Right opportunism 
feeds left sectarianism. Rightist 
ideology leads to our absence or 
sparseness in the most strategic 
sections of the workingclass and 
in the trade unions, and our con-. 
sequent lack of information leads 
us into incorrect and sometimes 
leftist estimates. 


We have to see where the main | 


danger is, what the root causes 


lass Basis 


of our isolation are. I would 
characterize these as right sec- 
tarianism. 

NO PEACEFUL 

TRANSITION 

I THINK our party is also in 
error on the question of peaceful 
transition. Foster, in putting forth 
the question of — the mo- 
aeliets (see his articles in Po- 
litical Affairs, April-May, 1956), 
is falling into a Social-Demo- 
cratic error. He envisions the 
gradual curbing pf the monopol- 
ists passing into the victory of the 
trade union and democratic 
forces who are converted to so- 
cialism. Marxism-Leninism, the 
teaches us that an imperialist 
state-power, which rules by a 
violent suppression of the work- 
ingclass; will not yield power 
peaceably. The reports of Khru- 
shchey and Mikoyan at the 20th 
Congress, in dealing with peace- | 
ful transition, refer only to small 
countries where the ruling class 
has been partially destroyed, 
where only a weak military-police 
machine. exists and which- border 
on socialist countries. _ 

The experience of all those 
countries where socialism is vic- 
torious demonstrates clearly that 
the defeat of the monopolist rul- 
ing class was in each case a pre- 
requisite for the socialist revolu- 
tion. This meant that the violence 
of the ruling class had to be met 
and defeated by armed resis- 
tance. 

In Russia, we had the 1905 
revolution, the two revolutions 
in 1917 and the civil war of for- 
eign intervention before social- 
ism could win the victory. In 
Eastern Europe, the destruction 
of the monopolists, the armed 
forces of fascist reaction, the Hit- 
lerite violence machine during 
World War II and the occupa- 
tion by the Red Army was, the 
necessary prerequisite for the 
peaceful transition to socialism 
which followed later in the vari- 
Ous countries. 

In China, several decades of 
revolutions and wars were neces- 
sary before the foreign monopol- 
ists and their native agents were 
defeated and the peaceful transi- 
tion to socialism effected. In 
North Korea and Vietnam we 
have a similar history. (See A. 
I| Sobolev, People’s Democracy 
A New Form of Political Organi- 

(Continued on Page 11) 


arty. In the. 
past 10 years, we have made a 


AS A former Section Orgartiz- 


er in Coney Island and Sea Gate, 
— I use this page to be critical 
and 


apologetic to the comrades 
and friends in that area. 
In the riod when Pettis 
Perry's article “On Florida Va- 
cations, a ed in Political 


Affairs, I felt responsible to carry | 


on the ~struggle against white 


chauvinism around this and sev- 


eral related questions. 

My method of work (reflect- 
ing leadership of the region, 
county) was strictly from the me- 
chanical, unquestioning, unbend- 
ing school. We busied ourselves 


with “inner struggle” and came 


out all the poorer for it, in spite 
of the rationale. ) 


I want to apologize to those 


former party members. whom we 
“successfully” with 
and to extend our — to them 
to rejoin our . I want par- 
ticularly te most humbly apolo- 
gize to Comr wonggel Te . in 
retrospect, was a victim oF an 
intensely bureaucratic gang-up. 

As yet, there has been no word 
on this from present and 


_ front relati 
_ the possibility 


—_—— 


MISTAKES 


(Continued from Page 7) 
times live a feverish, separate, 
inward life and mistake their 
inner turmoil for that of the 
world. 

Habits fike these, too long 
continued, are not easily broken.: 
I think that our Party, “ge 
to break with sectarianism, wi 
find, like poor Gulliver amon 
the Lilliputians, that it is cs 
down with thousands of invisible 
threads, the threads of habit, 
and it is hard and hurts devishly 
to tear loose. 3 


* : 
THIS HAS SHOWN itself. 
dangerously, as I see it, by the 


manner in which, some of ‘the 


~ sectarian errors of our trade 


union past having been brought 
to light, we now p , mn 
“enlightened” fashion, te con- 
tinue them in our trade union 
approach of the present. Thus, 
Comrade Dennis report, in 
speaking. of the “Left and the 
Split in the CIO,” says: 
“. + « we made foreign. policy 
issues. the acid test of all united | 
ips, and neglected. 
maintaming CeT- « 
tain left-center coalitions . on 


(Continued on Page a 


former leadership in the county, 


' who ‘to a large extent were the. 


architects: of. these policies and’ 
methods. e+] 


correct Mistakes But 
ge Today's Task 


(Continued from Page 10) 
other important issues, includin 


key economic questions.” (p. 29 
A notable truth; and we seem 


bent on promptly ignoring it. 


For in the same report the dis- — 


cussion of the labor movement 
would seem to establish—for us 
—a major dividing line of -the 
trends in the great labor move- 
ment to be. the differences on 
foreign policy between the 
Meany and the. Reuther ap- 
proaches. There is no gainsaying 
the profound importance of this 
point. 

But its historical and long- 
range significance has again 
been permitted to obscure for us 
the reality that in the first uncer- 
tain period of AFL-CIO, the 
basic differences which attract 
the concern of the workers are 
those between elements deter- 
mined to preserve and advance 
the unity an dmake it a more 
effective force in economic and 
political action, and those other 
elements who, for narrow craft 
or other partisan reasons, -have 
sought and still seek to minimize, 
to weaken, perhaps even to shat- 
ter that unity. 

On this score, Meany and 
Reuther have been on the same 
side—the pro-unity side. It was, 
thank goodness, from the hard- 
headed practical wisdom within 
the labor movement that the in- 
sistence came forth that differ- 
ences on foreign policy had to 
be discussed within the frame- 


work of a united labor move- | 


ment; and it is of significance 
that this insistence came mony 
from those disagreeing wit 
president Meany’s foreign policy 
views! 
But on our part, if we can say: 
“This reunification is a move of 
eat significance despite the 
fact that it bears many of the 
halting and grudging features 
that have been characteristic of 
so much of labor’s leadership in 
the past period” (Dennis sel 
pray, how halting grudging 
are we in our estimates of men 
and events in Jabor, based on 
- Our own pre-conceived notions? 
There certainly is, on our part, 
a carping, hyper-critical ap- 
proach which has, for example, 
virtually pronounced our pon- 
tifical excommunication on the 
obdurate head of George Meany, 
heretical offender on the basic 
tenet of foreign policy. 


¥ 

I DO NOT exaggerate. Com- 
rade Dennis’ report, in dealing 
- with our past errors in regard to 
our estimate of the fascist dan- 
ger, says: 

“I believe we underplayed 
the latent power and mass fight- 
- ing resistance as well as the 
unique role of the trade unions— 
and this despite .the Meanys.” 
- (my emphasis) (p. 27) # 

. ‘Now here’s a fine how d‘you 

do! This exceHent statement is 
marred “only” by the fact that 
this “latent power” and “mass 
fighting resistance” of the trade 
unions is peculiarly characterized 
by the circumstance that a very 
. considerable sector of their mem- 
bership and _ leadership have 
» thought, and still think, not so 
differently from Mr. Meany, es- 
pecially on those questions for 
_ which we are most ready to 
damn him! 

It seems only a passing phrase, 
“despite the Meanys,” but there 
is a whole world of estimate 
behind it. Let us ask ourselves: 
if we can place this report into 
the hands of every AFL-CIO 


member in America—is this the 


conception and approach we 
want to put before them? 

No, this is still too narrow, too 
static, in my opinion. It hastens 
to slam the door—and lock us 
out. If we are to be, and wish to 
be, part of a broad anti-monop- 
oly coalition in our country, we 
had better not begin by rd 
presumptuous prescriptions for 
who is or is. not. qualified. All 
things considered, that would be 


too ironic for words. 

This need not mean, either, 
an opportunistic adaptation to 
views on the part of anyone in 
the laber movement which we 
consider wrong or harmful. We 
can and should, like others in 
Jabor, discuss, argue, and seek 
to persuade. But not only. is cor- 
rectness no monapoly of ours, 
we are also often arguing with 


people (or trends of thought) 


who, perhaps inconsistently, are- 


often advancing in battle on the 
issues immediately decisive to 
the mass of the workers. 

There is, moreover, the force 
of events to “bring people 
around.” After all, it is working 
with us, and who does not know 
that we have been pretty pig- 
headed customers ourselves. 
We ought to be slow to pro- 
nounce anathemas. They are 
often terribly difficult to swal- 
low Jater on. 

* 


THE AMERICAN workers 
are deeply appreciative of those 
who played a part in bringing 
about, preserving and strength- 
ening the unity of the trade 
union movement. If this unity 
itself brings into play forces and 
consequences far oveied the 
imagings of some of its founders, 
that is nothing to hold against 
them, and no doubt many will 
adapt to, even lead in, the 
changes to come. 

Another feature of our sec- 
tarianism, a true habit of a sect 
and not so easily shed, is that of 
living up to our “vanguard role” 
by telling the labor movement 
what it must do. Now we have 
so often said “must” when life 
itself said “I won't” that self- 
confidence came finally to be 
quite shaken. It seems we too 
often mistook what we wanted 
for a historical imperative. The 
unfortunate consequences are 
coming home to us; but between 
recognition and correction there 
is a gulf not so easily bridged. 

I believe this habit is reflected 
in Comrade Dennis’ report. In 
that section where he speaks of 
“How the People Can Win” 
(p. 16) in the November elec- 
tions, he proposes that in ac- 
cordance with our objective of 
helping forge a broad labor- 


democratic coalition: 


“We must now do all in our 
power to imbue labor and _ its 
democratic allies with the will to 
win and with the know-how of 
how to win.” (Emphasis Dennis’ 
—p. 16) 

Our worthy, desires” apart, 
what relation does this have to 
existing realities? The question 
answers itself; and when the 
grandiose scope of a proposal is 
so far removed from reality, the 
question of modesty is also in- 
volved. Labor's will-to-win and 
its know-how will be derived 
in the main from those events 
in the class economic and _polit- 
ical struggle which spur it, and 
from the creative forms of action 
which arise when millions are 
set in motion. 


. 
AS FOR US, why not the 
starting point of immersing our- 
selves in close study of those is- 


sues’ on which labor is sliowing 


\ 


. 


~ sectarianism ‘of alll #100 


its will; and of these forms and 


displays its know-how? If we did 
more of this, then we would per- 
haps avoid that error into which 
Comrade Dennis proceeds quite 


logically from the foregomg. He 


says (p. 16) that the “only realis- 
tic wa 
dential victory” is by a program 
which includes: renunciation of 
Dulles’ brink of war policies; ex- 

nded East-West trade; peace- 

ul negotiations; concrete dis- 

armament steps and banning nu- 
clear weapons; repudiate and 
nullify Brownell and = Nixon's 
anti-labor attacks on UAW, UE, 
Mine-Mill; stop Smith Act and 
other prosecutions; federal civil 
irghts- program, social security, 
etc.; etc. ~ . 

If this is the “only realistic 
way,” then we might as well 
cial in all chips, because this 
program in its entirety, or even 
its major portions in undilute 
form, is not just not in the cards 
for November, either on the part 
of labor or the Democratic Party 
or any other major political force 
entering into the campaign. Ac- 
tually it is the program on 
which our own Party would en- 
ter these elections. J project 
this as the “only realistic way” is 
once more, in cruel reality, to 
stand aside! 

Should not realism begin with 
the closest attention to the actual 
program, demands and _ actions 
of the Jabor movement, the Ne- 


to prevent a GOP Presi-. 


actions by which labor already. }- 
1 


~ 


gro people, the farmers? The | 
issues of peace, civil rights, eco- | 


nomie welfare are all reflected 
there, but in their own terms, on 
their own level. These terms 
may see mto us lacking in crystal] 
clarity, the level may seem 
uneven, warped or distorted, but 
these are the terms, that the 


level, this is the actual field of | 


battle. 

The beginning of our “van- 
guard role’—and we may speak 
of beginnings—is to be’ there, 
alongside Jabor ind the people 
in that battle. Some comrades 
are justifiably dismayed that 
great events and struggles are 
transpiring from which we seem 
completely isolated. In some 
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Need Centralism 


PLUS Democracy 


By NORVA 

IN OUR branch we have 
had a number of discussions 
on the various reports and 
discussion articles appear- 
ing in the Daily and the 
Worker. So far we have reached 
no firm conclusions except in 
connection with problems of in- 
nes-party democracy. 

From our own personal ex- 
periences in the party and from 
what we have read in the discus- 
sion it is apparent that the prin- 


|. ciple of democratic centralism, 


has, as an almost general prac- 
tice, been allowed by leaders 


| and members alike to become dis- 


cases, at least, the comrades are | 


thinking of those days when as 
Party leaders on one level or 
pir they could sit down for 
a cozy little chat with this or 
that political or mass figure, 
and feel flattered, and discuss 
how to mobilize the faithful and 
self-sacrificing Party members 
remain, staunch and deeply de- 
voted people, still with connec- 
tions and respect in shops and 
in people's organizations. Their 
role as the best champions of 
these needs and aspirations 
which the people advance is the 
irreplacable foundation for what 
can be a vanguard role for our 
Party. To help our comrades in 
their work is, it seems to me, the 
first task and prime prerequisite 
for Party leadership today. 


¥ 
AS FOR OUR ERRORS, we 
ought perhaps to take note that 
the ultimate judge is the Ameti- 
can working class, not ourselves. 
The workers can understand 
mistakes, they never forgive be- 
trayals. We have in habitual 
fashion left this pretty much out 
of our recent calculations. Yet 
among the workers and the Jead- 
ership of labor there has been 
quite a comprehensive discus- 
sion on the significance of the 
20th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union on the 
changes in the Communist 
movement, 


Within that discussion there 


has been not only the strident 
note of the harsh anti-Sovieteers 
and envenomed anti-Communist; 
there has also been the lesser, 
but. keep the door open for fresh 
reexamination. 

The one thing that could do 
our Party in, is for it to mistake 
the greatest, most challenging 
possibilities and opportunities 
for a death blow to its aspira- 
tions; to mistake dawn for twi- 
light. Let us fight all cynicism 
and despair—that is the worst 


si 


A Workingclass Basis 


torted into centralism without 
democracy. 

Obviously, party democracy 
cannot be restored without a 
very real change in attitude and 
method of operation by all of us 
—and without a. correct under- 
standing of the meaning of 
democratic centralism, and a will 
to make it work, there can be no 
democracy. 

While we hope and expect. 
that everyone will join in the. 
ideological struggle to restore. 
democracy within the party it- 


seems to us that some practical_ 


organizational steps can be taken_ 


that will help to make it work.. 


ee eS EE = 


(Continued from Page 10) 


zation of Society, Moscow, 1954). 

Our American experience also 
clearly demonstrates the violent 
nature of our monopolist ruling 
class. Foster himself testifies to 
this in the article aforemention- 
ed. However, he draws the les- 
son from a relatively peaceful 
period in recent labor history of 
the possibility of peaceful transi- 
tion. This is an unwarranted con- 
clusion. 


The German Social-Democrats 
and workingclass were led into 


this trap because they drew un- 


warranted conclusions from a 
long and_ relatively peaceful 
period in their labor history dur- 
ing the years preceding World 
War I. This led to betrayal of 
the revolution and the victory of 
fascism. | 

Our monopolist ruling class is 
intact, powerful and has fatten- 
ed on two world wars. To say 
that such a ruling class will yield 
power without a violent struggle 
is to spread illusions among the 
workingclass. We must not al- 


low the pressures of the ruling | 


class upon our party through 
trials, harassmefit and persecution 
to distort our fundamental Marx- 
ist theoretical position. This does 
not mean that in cur AGITA- 
TION it has not been correct for 
us to stress the peaceful charac- 
ter of our party’s struggles.. The 


violence ‘comes’ not from us ‘but’ 


WE ENDORSE the genera] 
proposals set forth by the group 
of comrades from California 
which appeared in The Worker 
a few weeks ago, and would like 
to add a few more: 

]. That there be regular an- 
nual evaluations made of all pub- 
licly recognized leaders and thiit 
these evaluations should be made 
known to the entire membership 
—with comment solicited. 

2. That all party officials be 
members of a branch and ex- 
pected to participate. fully in 
branch activities. 

3. That 4 regular party bulle- 
tin, similar to Party Voice, be 
used to stimulate discussion of 
party policy, to inform party 
members of significant differ- 
ences of opinion or policy, and 
for rank and file comment on 
policy, personnel or other inner- 
party problems. This bulletin to 
be made available regularly to 
all party members. 


4. That disciplinary or person- 
nel problems be handled with 
greater speed and in accordance 
with a regularly established pro- 
cedure. 

5. That there be stricter en- 
forcement’ of constitutional pro- 
visions for the election of offi- 
cers. | 


from the ruling class. The very 
trials themselves are proof of 
that. 

This theory of peaceful transi- 
tion in the U. S. also seems part- 
ly to base itself on the estimate 
that the U. S. will be the !ast 
country to achieve socialism. 
This is done by a mechanical 
treatment of the theory of tie 
weakest link. It is mechanically 


‘thought that the U, S., being the 


strongest capitalist nation, there- 
fore the strongest link. 

But what is imporiant here is 
not the absolute strength or 
weakness of the capitalist class, 
but the correlation of the class 
forces within the couutry. The 
capitalist class of the U. S. is al- 
ready confronted to a degree 
with a united, militant working- 
class, with a strong anti-monop- 
oly sentiments amongst the farm- 
ers and with a determined Ne- 
gro liberation movement. 
MASS EDUCATION 

THE radicalization of the 
masses, it is true, proceeds very 
slowly. But what is going to hap- 
pen in a crisis situation, which 
U. S. capitalism will inevitably 
confront, is not readily predict- 
able. The masses may learn more 
in a day in such a situation than 
they have in decades of slow de- 
velopment. 

The theory of the weakest link 
refers to the whole complex of 
imperialist contradictions. The so- 
cialist revolution will break out. 

“(Continued on’ Page 14) «©: 
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By LESTER RODNEY gee 


Score or Scare? « - 


“THE WAY THAT guy was throwing,” mourned Casey Stengel 
after Herb Score had whiffed 11 Yanks in 4 gorgeous 3-0 shutout at 
the Stadium, “Most-of my batters were terrified of him.” He sighed. 
“You got to get men on bases against him. When he’s right and 
takes his full windup he'll strike out eyerybody in sight.” 

No pennant race is over, added Case, when a team has the 
pitching of Cleveland and his own team’s pitching is so uncertain. 
On the other side, Manager Al Lopez agreed. “Were in it,” he- said, 
“And this Score game could be just the thing to light the fire.” 

It was apparent with the collapse of White Sox and Red Sox 
that if there was to be any September animation in the American 
League it would have to come from the Indians from Lake Erie. 
They had shifted personnel around sinee their last visit to get more 
punch in the lineup. Benched was light hitting Jim Busby. Playing 
centerfield for the first time im his versatile career was the invaluable 
Al Smith. Alternating in, right according to the pitching were the 
recalled Dave Pope, who clouted the ball heavily at Indianapolis, 
and promising young Rocky Colovito. 

What kind of centerfield has Smith been playing for you guys, 
I asked the Cleveland writers in the press box. 

“Great,” was the answer, “He does everything well.” 

“His only weakness so far,” put in another, “Seems to be a 
ten foot wall.” 

It turned out fine for Cleveland’s peace of mind that Elston 
Howard clouted a solid, unmistakable double to open the 8th and 
end the no-hit tension. For in the 9th Mantle, completely fooled and 
overpowered by Store all night, got a single on a kangaroo bounce 
of a topped ball and that would have been a heckuva way to break 
up a no-hitter! 

But Score will get a no-hitter by and by. The 22-year-old flame 
thrower from Long Island is just maturing as a pitcher and should 
be the new Lefty Grove before he hangs them up. 

As for the pennant race, we still say the Yanks. The champs will 
also be the favorites to regain their World Series victory, whether 
they open in Milwaukee's County Stadiam, Brooklyn’s Ebbets Field 


ne 


or Cincinnaitis Crosley Field. A healthy Mantle can wreck a | 


Series, other things being reasonably equal. This is not the Mickey 
whom Brooklyn pitchers whiffed so often in 1953: (and even then 
he hit two decisive homers). 7 , 
There's ne question about who has the solid pitching in the 
N. L. donnybrook. Not with Spahn, Buhl, Burdette (“Who's throw- 
ing a spitter?),; Crone, Conley and those good looking youngsters 
Trowbridge and Phillips. Continued hitting by Mathews to back 
up Aaron, and can Brooklyn's vets catch "em? Watch Campy’s bat for 


the answer. 
: o 


NBA Means ‘No Brains ‘lowed’ 


THE NATIONAL BOXING Association ruling that Archie 
Moore has to fight the winner of the Baker-Jackson “elimination” 
before meeting Floyd Patterson is an insult to the intelligence of 
sports followers. What a blatent attempt to squeeze three more 
“elimination” fights from out of the vacated title situation! 

Archie should actually be proclaimed the World Champion 
as the first ranked heavy after Marciano’s retirement, instead of 
going through this nonsease. Jackson, an amateur swinger without 
a punch, was thoroughly eliminated by Patterson at the Garden 
in June. Moore lras already KO’d big Baker twice. He beat Nino 
Valdes. twice and Valdez KO’d Jackson. He’s had 10 fights this 
year, more than the rest of them put together. It’s really a farce. 

Some jackass. named Lou 
was get rid of Leo and the fans 


about Shelly Mann this Decem- 
ber. The new swim queen is 
shown above after bettermg the 
Olvmpic 100 meter free style 
recod at Detroit during the try- 
outs for the U. S. team. 


United German 


Radzienda, outgoing president of 
the NBA, bleated “a conspiracy 
exists to de-emphasize all sports 
in America and to render us and 
our youth a nation of tiddley- 
wink players.” 

He is reférring to the long 
Overdue investigations of the 
disgraceful way boxing is con- 
ducted. 

Put me down as part of any 
“conspiracy” to do away wit 
the kind of boxing run by the 
NBA, which never lifted a finger 
to give Archie Moore a shot at 
the light-heavy title all the years 
he was the best in the land by 
far and discriminated against, 
and now tries to stall him from 
the heavy title with its ridiculous 
ruling. 

If Abe Greene, incoming presi- 
dent, goes along with this fan- 
tastic nonsense, all his former 
protestations about -reforming 
and cleaning up boxing are just 
hypocritical words. In any case 
the New York Commission 
should laugh at the NBA and 
Sy reg the Moore-Patterson 
ght to be for the title. 
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This and That... 


WHATEVER BECAME of all 
the predictions by anti-Durocher- 


‘ing Negro 


a< 


would come flocking to the Polo 
Grounds? . 

The Pittsburgh Courier, lead- 
weekly, under the 
headline “Lest We Forget!” 
carried the following item in its 
News in Review column: “When 
U. S. Congressmen used Jackie 
Robinson's name to ‘bait’ Paul 
Robeson during a recent D. C. 
hearing, they probably didn’t 
know that in the early ’40’s the 
late Judge_Kenesaw Mountain 
Landis (then baseball’s highest 
commissioner) INSISTED that 
Robeson act as spokesmen for a 
delegation of Negro newspaper- 
men who were complaining 
about baseball’s ‘unwritten law.’ 
Many Negro ball players don’t 
know it—either!” 

Speaking of Milwaukee pitch- 
ing, the hottest thing going in 
the minor leagues is at 
Brave farmhand~ Juan Pizzaro, 
a Puerto Rican who has struck 
out 293 batters in posting a 20-5 
record with Jacksonville of the 
Class. ASally gue. It is Juan’ 
first year in organi : and 
he has sfiown a live fast ball and 
poise. He has pitched a two hit- 
ter, five three hitters, seven four 
hitters and five five hitters. He'll 
get..a close look next; spring.. 


ites that all the Giants had to do, Angther Herb Score? 


| 

| 

| BERLIN, Germany,—East and 
‘West German sports officials today 
agreed to send a joint All-Cerman 
‘track and field team of 42 athletes 
ito the Olympic Games at Mel- 
bourne, Australia. 

| The team will include 28 athletes 
from West Germany and 14 from 
East Germany. Male athletes will 
total 19 from West Germany and 
‘nine from the East. Nine women 
athletes wall come from the West 
_and five from the East. The officials 
made their decision at a meeting 
in East Berlin. 

The All-German: team is sched- 
uled to leave for Melbourne by 
plane Nov. 12, officials said. Set- 
ting up of an All-German team was 
necessitated by the decision of the 
International Olympic Committee 
to admit only one German team 
for the Olympics. 
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ager than an Olympic gymnast. 

“I don’t know what all the fuss 
is about,” Jackie said. “I dont 
think I've done anything great.” 

Jackie, one of five-women gym- 
nasts who'll represent the U. S. 
at this fall’s Olympics, captured 
the Women’s Central AAU crown 
in 1955, was fifth in the National 
AAU and third in National balance- 
beam competition in 1955 and 
1956, and was first in balance- 
beam at this spring’s pre-Olympic 
tryouts. 

“I watch all these athletes quali- 
fying for Olympic competition and 


for them.’ Yet for me it’s differ- 
ent,” Jackie said. “In gymnastics 
there aren’t any real records to 
break, like there are in track or 
swimming.” 

The 124-pound, 5-5 brownette 
began attending private gymnasia 
at the age of six. 

“Both my parents belonged to 
this combination gym-social club,” 
she said.- “Besides, I was-.a real 
tomboy, used to climb trees and 
jump fences and everything so I 
guess they figured I'd be safer in a 
gymn than on the street.” 

Jackie still gives the impression 
she’s not above climbing trees on 
occasion, but at the moment her 
interests are equally split between 
the Olympics, her 21-year-old boy 
friend and ice cream. 

“I live on ice cream, just love 
the stuff,” she said. “I'm pretty 
lucky in that I’m one of those peo- 
ple who can eat all they want and 
yet never put on weight.” 

Jackie’s eyes sparkle when she 
discusses her gymnastics. 


“I can’t exactly explain how I) 


feel about this,” she said. “It's 
sort of a combination of a lot of 
things. I like the people I work 
with, especially my coach, Mrs. 
Ema Wachtel, but more important 
even is the sense of accomplish- 
ment I get from mastering the dif- 
ferent tricks. It’s a challenge.” 


Teen Olympic Girl 
Gymnast Thrilled 


CHICAGO.—Nineteen-year-old Jackie Klem, a brown- 
eyed co-ed who won a prize at the age of four by standing 
on her head longer than anyone else, is more a typical teen- 


over how little time they can spend 
together. 

“But I know what's really 
bothering him,” Jackie said. “It’s 
that the plane taking me to Aus- 
tralia is Ee taking 48 male mem- 
bers of the Olympic track team.” 


Sugar Bowl Needs One 


More Jimcrow Entry 


NEW ORLEANS, La. — The 
Sugar Bowl basketball tournament, 
hampered by a new Louisiana law 


{ say, “boy, that must be thrilling) 


banning mixed athletic contests in 
the state, will be held this year if 
}one more team can be obtained, 
rit was disclosed today. 


| He disclosed that two other 
‘teams besides Kentucky have ac- 
cepted invitations to play in the 
|tournament here Dec. 29-30, but 
declined to release their names. 
However, he indicated the tour- 
nament might have to be called off 
unless the fourth team is obtained. 


We Hate To 
Bring This Up... 


This is not “debunking,” the 
Babe’s record stands by itself 
over the years. But did you know 
that among his 60 homers in 
1927, probably at least half a 
dozen would be two base hits 
now, balls which hit in the field 
and bounded into the stands? 
The rule making these ground 
rule doubles came in 1931. 


Poor Aussies! 


MELBOURNE, Australia.— 
Australia’s Olympic track and 
field candidates face difficulties 
‘which would be laughable if the 
games weren't just three months 


away. 
Melbourne’s. Olympic Park fi- 
nally has become available but, 


Since the trials Jackie’ been because no lights or showers are 


working out ‘three nights each 
week, but she'll soon step up the 
pace to nightly. 
“It’s work all right,” said Jackie, 
a physical education sophomore at 


don’t know # Id want to go 
through it all again. But right now 
I feel it's w it.” 

Her boy friend, however, pre- 


sents a problem. He's disturbed 


Northwestern University, “and I 


connected, only 50 of Coach Franz 


‘Stamfl’s 120 candidates practice 
\briefly in the evenings. 

The javelin throwers have been 
unable to practice for the past 
two months because ‘the ground- 
keeper is*afraid they will damage 
the-new turf. But the javelin men 
have an even more serious prob- 
lem. Their equipment consists of 
six broken javelins. — 


——————,, 


———— 

Ki . 

iner, 

Ralph Kiner, who twice hit more 
than 50 home runs during a sea- 
son, doesn't think Mickey Mantle 
of the Yankees will shatter Babe 
Ruth’s record of 60. 

Kiner thinks that end-of-the- 
season pressure will keep him from 
achieving that goal. And, of 
course, those opposition pitchers 
won't be giving any help either. 

Kiner said he thinks anyone 
who does wipe out Babe’s record 
will have to be far ahead of the 
Babe’s pace going into the last 
month of the season. 

However, Kiner said he believes 
Mantle will be the one to shatter 
the home run record if anyone 
ever does. - 

“I've always believed that if and 
when Ruth’s record is broken, the 
chances are a left-handed hitter 
will do it,” Kiner said. “And the 
fellow who finally does it will make 
a million dolalrs,” he added smil- 


ingly. Mantle is a switch hitter... |the season end c 
Bnee knows’ wel what Mandl Kiet 


faces because he has been through 
the same. In 1947 he blasted 51 
homers for the Pirates and two 
years later he hit 54, his high in 
the major leagues. 

Kiner hit 16 home runs during 

the last month of 1949 but still 
missed tying Ruth's record by 
six. 
“That was a trying year,” he re- 
called. “I remember I didn’t hit 
any homers the last four or five 
days because the pressure was so 
terrific.” 2 

Kiner said he is sure Mantle will 
find the pitchers will pitch less and 
less to him. 

“The pressure keeps building up 
in the last month,” Kiner said. “re- 
quests of the press, newsreel and 
television cameramen are a con- 
stant reminder of how close you 
aré coming to the record. 

“Naturally, the mental strain is 
hard on the slugger. It grows as 
the. on .end closes, in. 

.believ 


Bris sett ia J 
es Mantle 


Who Came Close, Says Mickey Won't 


would have a much better chance 
to hit 60 homers if he did not have 
the Babe’s record to beat. ~ 

“Tet me tell you, youre always 
reminded of the record, = 
the pressure on ever. more. 
wish Mickey luck. Maybe he can 
do it in another season.” 


“LIKED IT 


Dear Lester: ; 

‘ Glad to see your story on the 
Baseball Brothehood and base- 
ball’s~ militant history’ in the 
Worker. Where else would any- 
one hear about this fascinating 
piece of history. Wouldn't a 
pamphlet of it pay for itself? 
And as promotion for the paper, 
yo a it vor gn aoa Be 
political ts? With a 
section oh the details of the role 
of our paper in breaking big 
league jimcrow? : 
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Why Denny’s for Ike 


(Continued from Page 1) 

said, “I am a practical man.” 

There was peace-in the land 
since Ike was in, and there was 
prosperity. And these two bless- 
ings, Denny said, meant more to 
him than anything else. He was 
working, earning his $100-odd a 
week, he wasn’t worrying about 
his boy going into the army and 
dying somewhere on a bleak and 
distant battlefield for remote 
causes he never understood and 
since he wanted the status quo 
to endure, he knew what he 
would do when he walked into 
the booth and pulled the lever. 

* 


I MET him the other day again 
at our trysting place before the 
TV and we stood watching the 
stately but somnolent puppet 
show at the Cow Palace. I asked 
Denny how Keynoter Langlie 
had struck him, and he replied 
wryly, “Very, very dignified.” 

Clearly he had felt some vivid 
stir “of repulsion over the big 

arty for the 10,000 minks an 
full-dress suits the Republicans 
threw the other night, the 15,- 
000 champagne glasses that were 
flown in by special airplane 
which I said was akin to some 
shindig Nebuchadnezzar might 
have thrown before he _ tossed 
Daniel to the lions. 

But sadly, my friend Denny 


is.a practical man, and it would * 


not have occurred to him that 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin 
might have been traced by a 
moving finger. Anyhow who 
could see the handwriting on the 
wall in the auditorium draped 
with blue, white and gold satin 
ribbons and the 15-foot high re- 
volving elephant “made of 62,- 


| 


as well as the old General who 
“knows” what war is.” At last 
they didn't prove it in their plank 
at Chicago. 

HE IS no Alice in Wonder- 
Jand, my friend Denny, in fact 
he is inclined to cynicism, and he 
said he has no illusions about the 
Republicans. He quoted to me a 
little story he had read in one 
of the afternoon newspapers, one 
that Republican Henry Cabot 
Lodge is said to have gotten 
off at a party the Hearsts threw 
in San Francisco. Lodge said 
shat a Southern delegate to the 
last GOP convention was asked 
whom he'd vote for. “Some of 
us are for Taft,” the delegate re- 
‘ee. “and some of us are for 

ewey, but all of us are for 
sale.” 

“They are all for sale,” Denny 
said. “I know that. But I'm will- 
ing to buy” he laughed. “T'll pay 
a lot to stay out of the trenches 
and to make my $100 per.” 

~ Personally, he said, he liked 
Stevenson and Kefauver better, 
and he believed that the Demo- 
crats were closer to labor than 
the GOP, but “believe me, I'm 
a practical man. Would my vote 
for the Democrats pay off?” 

This question is one the Demo- 
crats, their labor and liberal al- 
lies had better ponder well be- 
fore that first Tuesday in. No- 
vember and come up with better 
answers than they have to date. 


NAACP Urges 
Labor's Aid in 


+ "aaa, 


~ \ 
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Labor's 

Politicial Action 

~~ (Continued from Page 2) 
anizations and chaired by Roy 
ilkins, nationa]- secretary of the 

NAACP. Through labor’s. contacts 

and members in state delegations, 

Governors, U .S. Senators, Con- 


gressmen, chairmen of state dele- 
gations came to a public rally on 


delegates with 44 votes, 26 of 


civil rights on the eve of the con- 
vention opening sessions. 


The Michigan delegation of 88 


which delegates were unionists, 
provides an example of the role 
labor can play. On Tuesday night 
and Wednesday morning a danger- 
ous stalemate existed. The Truman- 
Harriman-Dixiecrat bloc widening 
a split at the convention. Because 
of the backing of Harriman by 


Dave McDonald, George Harrison, 
John Lewis, and Thomas Kennedy, 
confusion existed. 

Labor’s impetus’ was_ slowing 
down. There were growing rifts in 
big state delegations like Pennsy]- 
vania, Illinois, New Jersey. With 
Governor Williams of Michigan fa- 


(Continued from Page 1) 

_@ lowly handmaiden, a tolerated 
clown, and this would tend to 
confirm Stevenson's lament that 
“there is no ardor in America.” 

One singer, however, came to 
the Demo convention from la- 

- bor’s ranks to show there’s life 
still stirring in the nation’s cul- 
ture. 

Joe Glaser, educational direc- 

tor of the United Rubber Work- 

ers, strummed his guitar on the 

Democrats’ convention stage and 

sang words so relevant to the 

cause of democracy as to bring 
uneasy grumbling from a Jour- 
nal- American columnist, who 
muttered threateningly that this 

“folk singer” . . . parrotted all 

the Commie-minded anti-Ameri- 

can cliches of left pseudo-folk- 

psalmess.” Z 

Yet the words of this’ minstrel] 

(who had previously distinguish- 

ed himself by his performance at 

the AFL-CIO merger conven- 
tion) could alarm only the Ca- 


voring Harriman, a confused pic- 
ture existed. | 

UAW a Walter Reuther: 
started clearing the fog when he 
came out flatfooted for Stevenson 
and met with Gov. Williams. Some 
time later, Michigan’s 44 votes were 
announced for Stevenson. 

Next labor’s forces went tb work 
in New Jersey's and that state’s 36 
votes for Stevenson were an- 
nounced. Then came Illinois, Penn- 
sylvania and a slew of other states. 

Thus the Stevenson-Harriman 
deadlock which might have opened 
the door for the nomigation of an 
anti-labor dark horse such as Sen. 
Stuart Symington or Sen. Lyndon 
Johnson was-averted. 

This action by sertain labor lead- 
ers broke the eek of the Harri- 
man candidacy. 

This was the turning point in 
the convention and checked the 
growing power of the Dixiecrats. 
Later vhen the issue of Vice-Presi- 
dent hung in the balance, labor 
again threw its weight largely be- 
hind one candidate, Senator Estes 
Kefauver. 2 , 

But labor's main work at the 
convention was the civil rights 
fight. Here the role of Walter Reu- 
ther and Jim Carey was a promin- 
ent one. They spoke at rallies, help- 
ed to organize the floor battle on 
civil rights, and worked desper- 
ately to get eight states for a roll 
call vote to defeat the Johnson-' 
Rayburn sell-out. plank. | 

If other state delegations had in- 
cluded 26 trade unionists (like 


dillac Cabinet, concerning which 


| he sang: 


“The number one helper in 
the whole shebang 

“Js a fellow named Humphrey, 
the leader of the gang. 

“I don’t mean Hubert, Min- 
nesota’s pride and joy. 

“I mean trickle-down George, 
the banker's boy.” 

* 

THESE THREE - RING cir- 
cuses, presented on the screen 
by ABC, NBC and CBS, with 
the braying jackass and the lum- 
bering elephant and the nimble 
acrobats, some of whom missed 
the trapeze and fell into obli- 
vion, failed, however, to drown 
out the solemn reality of the 
occasions. 

There were great speeches 
from the platform, like those of 
Lehman, Mrs. Roosevelt, Steven- 
son and Kefauver, and there 
were battles like the civil rights 
fight and the Democratic vice- 
presidential contest that broke 
the rules of classical tragedy and 
came right out on the stage. 

The “compromise” on civil 
rights left a bitter taste that was 
not sweetened by the dull parade 
of “favorite sons.” The mood of 
the Negro people at that mo- 
ment could a described by the 
couplet Sam Johnson’ wrote 
about the London court in 1738: 
“The cheated nation’s happy 

favorites see; 
“Mark whom the great caress, 


can history been the victim of 
such “compromises.” There was 
the compromise of the Constitu- 
tional convention of 1789 that 
confirmed the institution of slav- 
ery. There was the Missouri 
Compromise, lauded in Chicago 
by one Democratic delegate as 
an example of “moderation.” And 
there was the Hayes - Tilden 
“gentlemen’s agreement.” 


The Democratic convention 
ended in a fiesta of unity and 
harmony. The gentlemen on 
the stage held each other’s arms 
high in the air, and there was a 
general scramble to latch on to 
Adlai’s wrist and elbow. 

But nobedy on either side of 
the civil rights fight believed 
for a moment that handshaking 
ended the battle. 

When Camilla Williams, the 
Negro soprano, sang the Star 
Spangled Banner, the mammoth 
portrait of Gov. Timmerman of 
South Carolina glowered behind — 
her to remind the TV viewers 
there was work yet to be done 
to make this “the land of the 
free.” The Negro people want 
no more “gentlemen's agree- 
ments.” They are learning to 
rely on struggle sparked by a 
workingmen’s agreement. 

* 

THE REPUBLICAN keynoter 
twitted the Democrats for their 
internal dissensions. The Demo- 
crats include in their ranks, said 
Gov. Langlie, pro-labor men and 
labor haters, the “North and the 
South,” while all is harmony 
among the Republicans. What is 
that but another way of saying 
that the Democrats seem still to 
offer possibilities to the people 
to make their voice heard? 

My final impression of the 
difference between the two con- 
ventions can be summed up in a 
metaphor taken from the game 
of poker. 

The Republican is a man who 
stands pat, with a smug, arro- 
gant smile put on to give the 
impression he has a harmonious 
flush. Yet a glance over his 
shoulder reveals he is a four- 
flusher—four diamonds and a 
disturbing Knave of Clubs called 
Richard Nixon. 


The Democrat is more openly 
restless. He shows the ill-con- 
cealed excitement of a man try- 
ing to fill an inside straight. 


London Symphony 


Michigan), the roll call vote would: 
have been got and Sam Rayburn’s 


railroading beaten. 
* 


SOME labor figures played a dif- 
ferent role. James Petrillo, presi- 
dent of the Musicians Union, Wil- 


who frown on me.” 
* 


THE NEGRO PEOPLE have 
from the earliest days of Ameri- 


thousands to 


lace labor and the;~~*" .™ 
peoples demands before candidates artist with the Long Symphony 


In Bid to Sachmo 
LONDON, Aug. 21. — Jazz 

'trumpeter Louis Armstrong has 

‘been invited to appear as a solo 


are imperative. ‘Orchestra when he returns to Lon- 
Labor through COPE can carry’ don in December to appear in a 


in- the old political, non-indepen-|its independent role to higher’ te aa a q ee 
dent pattern. forms in this election. It can Jead ™™ 1. Was announce yesterday. 
John L. Lewis came posed with!a great independent core of Amer-| Pending approval by the Musi- 
cians’ Union, the proposed pro- 


Truman and said he was for Harri-'ica’s people in the “new look” in) 
man. “Will you vote for Stevenson! politics that it displayed at Chi-| gram calls for Armstrong to play 


liam Fetridge and William Lee 
from the Ilinois delegation, acted 


000 daisies, carnations and chrys- 
anthemums, as the UP story 
had it. 

* 


"I STILL believe, though,” 
Denny said, “that Ike wars on 
the right track for peace and 


Rights Fight 


LONG BEACH, Calif., Aug 19 
(FP)._Warning that White Citi- 
zens -Councils leaders are anti- 
labor as well as anti-Negro, Her- 


these gentlemen wan _ prosper- 
ity, for themselves, first, doubt- 
_ Jess,” but who cares so long as 
he, Denny, and the rest of the 
common men whom Kevnoter 
Langlie si at profited. 


I GIVE you Brother Denny, a 


man of qualities, even as vours 
and mine, and what he said. It 
seems to me that the Democrats 
must keep him strictly in mind 
if they expect their cohorts to 
come up out of the valley onto 
the mountain-top. Denny said to 
me what I have heard others 
saying among themselves, and I 
am sure he is no solitary man on 
a desert island. As sure of that 
as I am that many millions of 
workingmen don’t see Ike as he 
does. 
But he indicated to me that 
he wants, above all, a world at 
and Stevenson and Ke- 
auver had be 


bert Hill. told 1,500 delegates to 
the California State Federation of 
Labor that trade union organizers 
have been targets of violence in 
the south. 

The trade union movement, Hill 
said, “will pay heavily unless it 
joins with the NAACP and the Ne- 
gro community in a vigorous battle 
right now for enforcement of the 
Supreme. Court decisions in the 
school cases and for full civil rights 
for Negroes in the south.” 

“The AFL-CIO will not be able 
to organize workers in the south 
ruled by trigger-happy sheriffs and 
violent mobs,” he added. “It 
not make much difference whether 
these mobs are led by the KKK 
or the White Citizens Councils. 
The effects are the same.” 

Defiance of the Supreme Court 


decisions and attacks on the NA-/i 


ACP, he declared, “have ushered 
in a new period of violent lawless- 
ness whic 
the whole fabric of American de- 
mocracy and greatly endanger the 
organized labor movement. . De- 
fianee ef the law 


the| vention need to carry that peters Goa 


this Saaty the other.” 


will seriously weaken} 


if he is the nominee, he was ask- 
ed? 

He replied “Yes” and followed 
that with a number of vitrolic 
barbs. | 

McDonald’s backing of Harri- 
man fer a while split the Pennsy]l- 
vania delegation. Harrison, with his 
support of Harriman added to the 
confusion. Steel leader Joe Ger- 
mano's backing of Harriman help- 
ed to split the Illinois delegation. 


the convention in the most posi- 
tive fashion. The platform contains 


does|a number of good planks thanks to 


labor’s demands. The ticket of 
Stevenson and Kefauver was, in the 
what labor sought. 


rights re the Demoeratie Party 
is weakened. Its chances for vic- 
tory in November are lessened by 
this. compromise. _ 


need for building labor's indepen- 


who forged a coalition at this con- 
into the tewns, cities, villages of 


‘ 


| Where labor lost, as on the civil! 


This convention pointed up the! 
) 

dent strength in the field of po-|, 
litical action. Labor and its allies, | 
the Negro peoples, the farmers} wisconsin 


cago. That’s the only guarantee of 
defeating reactions choice of can- 
didates in 1956 and defeating the 
Eisenhowér Big Business crowd. 


a special symphonic arrangement 
of “The St. Louis Blues” and con- 
cert versions of Dixieland jazz. 


CIRCULATION STA NDINGS 


15 
225 


Alabama, Missisipp ....o+«.....+-- 
Californnia, Arizona, Nevada .. 
CRORES. «co e600 066-6: c-0n- ye 008 


Labor participation in the con-| porig 
vention affected the outcome of} 


Indiana 
Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas 
Louisiana , 


Jersey 
North Carolina, South Carolina.. 
Ohio, Kentucky 


Oregon. ) 
East Pennsylvania ....... Sesseene 
West Pennsylvania 
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America. Grass roots rallies by the 


Total v. s. A. ee ee ee a | 


To 


Bundle Last 
Date Goal 


Goal 
10 
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10 


75 
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By JO LYNNE 
By Federated Press 

LARGE supplies .of young 
fryer-roaster turkeys this ummer 
encourage housewives to serve 
them frequently. But you don't 
have to serve full-length holiday 
dinners at this time of year. 

Try roasting summer turkey 
without stuffing. It will cut down 
on preparation time and labor 
and also the higher calories in 
the usual stufifng. 
: Sprinkle the inside of the bird 
with salt, tie legs and tail togeth- 
er, brush lightly with fat, place 
on a rack in a shallow uncover- 
ed pan and roast at 325 degrees. 
Very young turkeys have little 
fat, a delicate flavor and few 
drippings, so it is advisable to 
baste them a couple of times dur- 
ing cooking. If the drippings are 
a enough, use a little melted 
at. 
COOKING TIME 


A small turkey ig, ea 

, may 
take as little as two hours to 
roast unstuffed, compare with the 


for stuffed 


four pounds, ready to coo 


longer time neede 
turkey. If the bird is ay 
just thawed or -taken di 


cold, 
rect] 


from refrigerator to over, it will 


take a little longer time to cook. 


The turkey is done when the 


leg joints can be moved easil 
and the flesh of the leg feels soft 


the 
turkeys vary in cooking time 
needed, make these simple tests 


for doneness. Avoid overcooking 


small turkeys because it tends to 
make the meat dry. 
Plan roasting time so the tur- 


and — when pressed with 
ingers. Because different 


key will be done about 20 min- 


CHARM IN EVERY SIZE 
(Federated Press Pattern) 


For the woman who is slightly 
on the mature side, an attractive 
afternoon dress with yoke inter- 
est and hipline detail. Pattern 
No. 8304 is in sizes 36, 38, 40, 
42, 44, 46, 48, 50, 52. Send 35c 
in coins, your name, address, size 


desired, and the pattern no. to | 


Federated Press, 1150 Ave. of 
Americas, New York 36, N. Y. 


Send an extra 25c now for your | 


copy of the Fall-Winter ’56 is- 
sue of our complete pattern book 
Basic Fashion—a | sew- 
ing guide for every woman whe 
seews for herself and har family. 


| 


. ' 


utes before serving. Turkey holds 
heat well and this wait makes 
easier carving. If you want to 
save time but still serve a big 
meal, roast two small turkeys 
instead of one large one in about 
the same length of time as one 
small one. The pair look attrac- 
tive on the platter. 


POULTRY AND-EGG NOTES 


Along with good —— of 
small turkeys more chickens and 


eggs are being maketed this sum- | 


mer than last. About 20 percent 
more broiling chickens will be 
available this summer, and in 
September stewing chickens will 
be a specially good buy. 

Eggs will also be more plenti- 
ful this fall and winter than last. 
Egg prices will keep rising an- 
mae couple of pew 3 and then 
prices will decline. 


DRIP-DRY FABRICS 
The tag on that drip-dfy blouse, 


dress or shirt means just that. 

Dripping is essential for 
smooth drying of the easy-care 
fabrics, whether they are all cot- 
ton, blends of cotton and syn- 
thetics, or all synthetic. The 
clothes should be lifted from the 
rinse water after laundering, and 
hung smoothly on hangers with 
no wringing, twisting, or squeez- 
ing to remove water. 

As the water drips off, it 
smooths out creases or wrinkles 
left from laundering. A_ final 
touchup with the iron, when 
a is completely dry, may 

needed to make hems, seams 
and edges smooth. : 


Clothes made of synthetics 


such as dacron will be wrinkle- 
free when dry only if lifted from 
the rinse water and hung to dry 
with the least possible handling. 
The more they drip, the smooth- 
er they dry. These fabrics dry 
rapidly because they are non- 
absorbent and water runs easily 
off the surface. 


~REFRIGERATOR 


MOISTURE 

Sweating of milk bottles and 
other containers in the refrig- 
erator is a problem to many 


- homemakers in the summer. 


Excessive moisture in the re- 
frigerator can be avoided by 
wrapping dripping containers 
with paper towels and by not 
opening the refrigerator so often, 
also by not leaving it open any 
longer than necessary. 


| 


A Workingclass Bases 


(Continued from Page 11) 
where these’ contradictions are 
the sharpest. In any case, the 
theory that we are going to be 
the last can only cause harm, 
can only lead to passivity. The 
activity of our party has much 
to do with whether we are going 
to be first or last. 


The 20th Congress correctly 
stressed the “cult of the individ- 
ual” error as a source for a whole 
host of other errors. Stalin’s fail- 


' ure to consult with his colleagues 


isolated him from Soviet life and 
led him into grave errors and in- 
to the most terrible crimes 
against the Soviet people. 


The struggle against the cult 
of the individual initiated by the 
Soviet Union is and will be a 
tremendous force not only in the 
Soviet Union but internationally. 
Here in the U. S., while we learn- 
ed some lessons about the neces- 
sity for collective leadership from 
the Browder debacle, it remains. 


a fact we have just scratched 


the suface as far as the struggle 
against bureaucracy. within our 
party goes. 
The cult of the individua 
hes. ia on us from every side, 
irom every, sphere of bourgeois 


" A 


The shoe store, the dentist’s 
chair, the doctor’s office—all may 
be sources of great danger to fu- 
ture generations if currently com- 
mon practices are continued. 
This has become clear in the 
widespread medical discussion 
which has followed the release 
of the report of the National 
Academy of Science ‘on the pos- 
sible effects of atomic radiation 
on this and future generations. 

Dr. Hermann J. Mulles, the 


University of Indiana’s Nobel 


prize winning geneticist, sum- 
med up many of the problems in 
a recent interview reported in 
the medical newspaper, Scope 
Weekly. Dr. Muller cited a num- 
ber of dangers which parents as 
— as doctors should be aware 
of. 


* For the scientist 


example, 


urged the doctors to “take the 


lead” in outlawing the practice 
of fluoroscoping children’s feet 
in shoe stores to determine 
whether shoes fit or-not. He not- 
ed that fluoroscopy—the taking 
of an X-ray type picture on a 
screen—often results in 10 times 
the radiation does of ordinary 


gave up and went home. | 


| haps still too.slowly, that you can’t 


X-rays; that the shoe store fluoro- 
scope often directs its beam di- 
rectly at the reproduction or- 
gans of children where they are 
likely to cause the greatest num- 
ber of harmful genetic changes; 
and that the shoe clerk who 
handles the machine has no train- 
ing in handling such potent ma- 
chinery or in protecting either 
himself or his customer from the 
effects, It would seem that par- 
ents’ organizations and other 
civic groups might well be the 
ones to demand a halt to this 
dangerous practice. 

TURNING to the doctors, Dr. 
Muller points out that it is es- 
sential fo rthose who use either 
X-ray or fluoroscope to know 
the output of the machine before 
using it on patients. In that way, 
they can use the lowest dose 
needed to get their pictures. It 
was noted that in a recent sur- 
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What Czechs Do 


(Continued from Page 9) 
calling the police. “It’s a scandal,” 
he complained, “here it’s Saturday 
night, an American journalist is 
waiting to see what happens when 
a guest arrives, and you guys don't 
cooperate.” The police agreed to 
look for customers, but evidently 
had no success and by 2 a.m. I 


Average turnover is ten a day, 
and unfortunately quite -a few of 
the transients are youngsters. How 
come? Well, often they make a lot 


they dén’t know what to do with 
the money and so they go on a 
bender. 

Society gives them secure and 
good jobs, but it hasn’t taught all 
of them yet to take advantage of 
the rich cultural’ life around them. 
“We are just on the borderline of 
the new life,” said Dr. Krathy, “and 
the big job is stilleeducation.” 

I think that’s well put and some- 
thing progressives impatient with 
the advances in socialist countries 
shouldn't lose sight of. A socialist 
economy can eradicate prostitution 
and a good socialist medical serv- 
ice can knock out V.D. But to 
lower the boom on alcoholism and 
other such old habits that have 
their cause in complex human 
emotions takes a lot of education 
or ideological work, if you will. 
Communists here are learning, per- 


bridge the gap from the border- 
line into the new life with phrases 
or slogans. It takes much persua- 
sive intelligence, even more pain- 
staking effort and, above all, a vast 
amount of human warmth. 


“ gociel The 20th Congress 


society. 
should teach us the necessity for 
constant struggle against this 
poison and for a thorough ex- 
amination of every aspect of our 
party work to exterminate this 


of dough by overfulfilling norms,| 


ll 


(Medicine — Federated Press) 


vey conducted by New Jersey, 

over 100 operators of X-ray ma- 
chines in doctors’ offices ahd 
hospitals were asked but not a 
single one could tell hew much 
radioactivity wa semanating from 
their apparatus. 


Not only the doctors should 
know the output, but each pa- 
tier:t should be informed of the 
radioactive dose he or she has 
received. A permanent record 
should be made and kept both 
by the physician and the patient. 
In this way, the cumulative ra- 
diation does that regulates the 
total number of harmful genetic 
changes passed on to future gen- 
erations—could be determined be- 
fore any X-ray is recommended. 
Again patients should be urged 
to let doctors know that they ex- 
pect this kind of precaution, par- 
ticularly in dealin with chil- 
dren and adults still in their re- 
productive years. 


Dr. Muller calls on doctors to 
screen the reproductive organs 
whenever taking X-rays of other 
portions of the body, with special 
care taken in the case of young 
children since it is much more 
likely that stray radiation will 
find its way to the reproductive 
organs in a smaller cabinet 

X-ray of the pelvis of a preg- 
nant woman is listed as perhaps 
the most dangerous medical prac- 
tice of all since -it delivers a 
maximum dose of radiation both 
to the reproductive organs of the 
mother and to the unborn child. 
Dr. Muller urges taking such X- 
rays, if = le, before preg- 
nancy whenever some pelvis 
structural problems are suspect- 
ed and generally using this ty 
of X-ray only when absolutely 
essential. As for the practice of 
using X-rays directed at the 
ovaries to stimulate fertility in 
a  soneidicianiaiaiadiaiedaaaa 
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’ Beware If the Shoe Clerk 


Fluoroscopes Kid's Feet 


women, Dr. Muller condemns 
this as absolutely indefensible. 

WITH regard to X-rays, Dr. 
Muller points out that in many 
cases the practice has been to 
shoot these pictures from several 

feet above the head of a child. 

This results in radiation being 
delivered to the whole body, in- 
cluding the reproductive organs. 
Parents should certainly guaran- 
tee that dentists take proper pre- 
cautions, including close - up 
shootin gand shielding of the 
reproductive organs, whenever 
their children’s teeth must be 
X-rayed, 

In general, there need ‘not. be 
any fear of X-rays if the neces- 
sary safety measures are taken. 
The X-ray is an important, often 
a life-saving weapon in the hands 
of a skilled practitioner. How- 
ever, it is our duty, as well ag 
that of the medical and allied 
_puneggeses to make sure that 

-ray use is always made by 
those who recognize that they 
-_ dealing with fire—atomie 
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BRIEHL’S 
WALLKILL, ULSTER COUNTY, N.Y. 
PHONE 3-2214 
Scenic Country @ Pleasant Infor- 
mality @ Private Lake @ Swimm 

Free Boating .@ Recreation 
' [Indeor and Outdoor Games and 
Spurts @ Wholesome Food 
Open All Year 
Reasonable Rates 
Write for Folder 


An informal resort, 


212R 


CULTURAL STAFF: 


Moderate Rates ° 


CAMP LAKELA 


eon beautifal SYLVAN LAKE, 65 miles from New York City 


® Comfortable and restful accommodations ® Stimulating and 
exciting cultural progam in Yiddish and English © Under the 
supervision of our new kitchen manager, the well-known Gussie 
Berkowitz, the food is outstanding. All our guests are now 
talking about our excellent cuisine. 


Meyer and Luba Eisenberg; Teddy Schwartz; 
Harvey Schreibman; Edith Segal. 


Special Family Plan ©® 
Call AL 5-6283 or write 1 Union Sq. W., N. Y. C. 3 


Day Camp 


PINS LAKE LODGE, Kenoze Lake, N. Y. 
ideal for young 
families. Private lake, swimming, boat- 
ing, fishing. Sports, children’s program 
and councellors, hi-fi, scrumptious food. 
Adults $42, ohildren $20-25. “Open yuntil 
Sept. 9th. Make early reservations for 
Jewish holidays.’ Send for booklet or 
oall Mayno Hamburger,’ Jeffersonville 
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ONLY $21 for Adults 
$14 for children 


no tipping — no extras! 


at 


CAMP 
MIDVALE 


COOPERATIVE, INTERRACIAL 
Midvale, N. J. 


. TErhune 5-2160 


Take Advantage of this Special 


Holiday Week-End 


(Wed. supper, Sept. 3 thru Sunday 


dinner Sept. 10) 


Activities © Entertainment 


Holiday meals 


(table service, of course) 


Reserve Your Best 
Accommodations Now! | 


Enjoy our famous beautiful pool 
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-You’re Away!. 
And you may not get 
Back-Copies 
THE WORKER & 
DAILY WORKER 
Special Vacation Offer 


One month —...~ pe ra SaaS 2.00 : 
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You'll Be Missing Exciting News While 
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Selected TV, Movie Guide || In And Out of 


{Sunday Concert—Two cen- | MUSIC | ~~ 
Setailday, ae 25 turies of Russian music (5) 8 {Jazz Festival, Randall Island Sat- vies a 
Baseball Hall of Fame (5) 10 a.m.|Play: The Honest-Man with Jack} urday night (Aug. 25). With} | : : 
Red Goose i pigye papa * elie and Zsa Zsa Gabor (2) wag . oi gr $ _ an , 
Premiere (7) 11 a.m. 8 ave Brubec rry Mulligan, recen ‘ 
unior Town OTT Pte (13) Noon |Ted Mack Amateur Hour (7) 9 Chet Baker, Billy Taylor Trio, sede ere oom ate of recent wo cad ae cee ue 
Bs egw ba iy ) as barged Choline oO) 1 i?) 9:30} Coleman oe _— ding to an oe t in ym gare and International Stu- 
rs : e trade magazines in-| dies say it’s incorrect historical] 
a and ent (2) 1:30 Loretta Young Show (4) 10.) Washington Square Outdoor Show] clude The Letter with Bette Davis, and slights two of Cuba’s saurasid 
“we ig 8 raed @)2 in) whet My, Line (2) 10:30 tony cg Hen Sept. “ly : On = a Saratoge. Trunk — Jose Marty and Antonio 
seba ees-Unica S view from 2 p.m. until dar wl ngri rgman ry| Maceo 
Baseball: Yankees vs. Chicago (11) Late Movie: Unholy - Four (2)} OTHER ENTERTAINMENT | Cooper, Story of Louis Pasteur and eee 
2:30 tT 18:15. Mystery with Paulette} Boat Trips Around Manhattan Is-| Life of Zola with Paul Muni, Vir-| Was Eileen O’Casey’s role drop- 
Movie Museum (9) 3 Goddard, William Sylvester | land. 3 hour lectured gr go ginia City with Errol Flynn, Resty ped from the cutting floor of the 
Racing—Saratoga Handicap (2) 5 RADIO ‘trips. Boat leave daily 9:45 and|Second Street with Dick Powell,| Robert Mitchum movie “Foreign 
Movie: Green, Scarf (English) ( (9) Saturday, Aug. 25 10:30 a.m. “12, 1, 1:30, 2, 2:30,|Ginger Rogers and Ruby Keeler, Intrigue?” . 
5. Well Done. Also 7:30 and Sa ae WINS 1:55 4, 6 p.m. from Pier 83, foot of| Sergeant York with Gary Ceoper, A United Artists press release 
10 erdis La Traviato WNYC 2 43 St. Call ClIrcle 6-3200 for) Maltese Falcon with Humphrey|said she was going to make her 
News (2) 8 Giants-Chicago WMCA 2:25 further details Bogart, Watch on the Rhine with! film debut opposite Mitchum in 
Beat the Clock—Quiz (2) 7:30 Dodgers-Cincinnati WMGM 2:25 | Hayden Planetarium: Central Park} Pata Lukas. that film. She's the daughter of the 
Jackie Gleason (2) 8. Landlord vs./Stan Lomax sports WOR 6:42 West at 79 St. ‘Mars’ is this hres ey world famous playwright Sean 
Tenant. Repeat episode As We See It-AFL-CIO series} month’s theme. Sundays and} Bette Davis will star in “Mrs.|O’Casey. 
Science Fiction Feature Theatre) WABC 8:45 holidays—1, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 8:30) Abe”—Lincoln’s wife in a forth- ° . a 
he eh Ra (9) gr Fh in tke Land WABC ~~ ag oi a.m. 1, 2, 3,/coming movie. | Kraft TV : Theatee's “Life of 
eadline Story—Mark Stevens , 5 and 8: F Mickey Mantle” is set for Oct. 3, 
9 __ |Basin Street Jazz WCBS 10:30 | Palisades Amusement Park—NJ| The Warner Bros. movie “San- NBC-TV 9 p.m. The Yanks will 
Encore Theatre—The Great Wide RADIO Direct buses from 41st St. a&jtiago” was protested in Cuba for|be playing in the World Series 
aie Sema Spring Byington wok Boer oe ie ~ ore. and 167th St. — = - — gh with the Dodgers (maybe) around 
epea ankees- Oi roadway 'independence from Spain in 1896.| that time. 
Masquerade Party (7) 10 World Music Festivals WCBS 2:05 ° ° . 
High Finance—Quiz (2) 10:30 | Giants-St. Louis WMCA 2:25 ) ° Ernest Truex’s celebrating his 
Adventure Theatre—Paul Douglas,| Dodgers-Milwaukee. WMGM 8:25 A Losing Game 44th year in the movies. His first 
host (4) 10:30 . MOVIES : , | movie was “The Good Little Devil” 
Movie: Macbeth with Orson Wel- ‘Moby Dick, Sutton and Criterion (Continued from Page 16) county leader Charles Buckley’s;which starred Mary Pickford. It 
les (7) 10:30. Recommended War and Peace, Capitol knew that popuiar sentiment|right-hand man. was shot on a loft on 26th St. in 
gt et Narcissus (English)| King and I, Roxy among New York Democrats was} - In most other counties, the lead-| Manhattan in July, 1912. The -di- 
4h, ai oe Recommended Secrets of the Reef, Baronet overwhelmingly for Stevenson. In| ership was able to exert the same; rector was Edwin Porter. The 
-c - and Men (4) 11:15 Oklahoma, Rivoli. ,,| the only primary contests DeSapio| kinds of pressure to keep delegates | actor has since appeared in 495 
ecommended Private’s Progress (English), Guild! }..4 not been able to block, in Long | in line. plays on Broadway, seven in Lon- 
R el heen oe C 50th cL d One § f Island’s two congressional districts,} Why, however, did an astute/don, 60 movies and more than 
7 inn nd Ed coal 1 fi Ha . at on i hy World °"| insurgent Stevenson delegates had | politician like DeSapio get him- 150 TV plays. 
(4) g “4 , 2s iene appiness( ae ) Wor 1); won by a wide margin over the |self in that kind of box? The an- - 
a Story of Louis asteur (rev ival) regular Harriman delegates. The|swer appears to lie in the over- Graham Greene, the Enagiish 
Children’s Hour (4) 10: :30 a.m. Translux Normandie R d G 1] 1} h di bi f G H novelist, has been signed by eto 
Camera Three (2) 11:30 Grapes of Wrath (revival) with os AMD POS snowed | WRENS Smnnen 6S Set seer 'Preminger to write the screenpla 
three-to-one for Stevenson against | man to become president, and his| & ' vib ct; octane tea A 
Let's Take A Trip: Seabrook Farms,| .Tobacco Road, Fifth Ave. New York/D limited § 1 abili 'for the director- producer's movie 
- Bridgetown, N. J. (2) Noon Last Holiday (Guiness) oak Gime: Harriman among New Yor em- | unlimited financial abi ty to pur- |of Shaw's “Seiut Mau” ‘Me. Pre- 
ocrats. They were getting heavy|sue that ambition. Maybe, too, ores 


Movie: So Long at the Fair (2) 1 thing to Live For, Greenwich— pressure from party members back‘ DeSapio was carried away by! ™nger expects to start shooting 


ea 
pra: Simmons, Dirk Bogarde. Sun. “to Tees. ‘home to drop support for Harri- | visions of a role as president maker | “¢ film x" London in D ecember. 


Good British mystery film House of Ricordi and Kid For Two, | pl lesa, Nas gual adil 
Movie Museum (9) 1:15 Farthings, Gramercy Today thru|™“” mt | istrat a “aie Stop,” 20th Century Fox 


Baseball: Yankees-Tigers (11) 1:55} Tuesday film starring Marilyn Monroe will 
R =, | gail THEY could not do it. A col-! . | 
ree on Dr. Frank|Great Adventure (Swedish) and umnist for a Bronx paper describes | WHATEVER the force that a * the "Roxy, Aug... ae 


Baxter (2) 3:45 4 Kid For Two Farthings, 72nd St. 
Coll why, in these terms: running down ‘moved him, DeSapio is a ruthless’ 
ege Press Conference (7) 4:30} Playhouse be ing delegate list from the Bronx, | man and is likely to fight bitterly 


F the Naiton — 
Fast the Nation Quiz (2) 5 "| ll Quiet on Westen Front ands scl #De tty Conmolice Lout|and with no hols bared to bac 


Zoo Parade (4) 5:30 Sunday onfy 


6 ae 


a 
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. Cohen, who owes a ‘lifetime on the his position as top Democratic dog ‘ \ 
Telephone Time (2) 6 : THEATRE public payrolls to the Democratic/in the state. If a victory for the l Ne 


organization; district leader James Stevenson-Kefauver tickets in the 


Healey, recently elevated to Con- state will mean strengthening the 


You Asked For It (7) 7 ~~ |Three Penny Opera, Theatre de) gress by the organization; Re p.| positions of those New York Dem- Coming 
Isidore Dollinger, who wants to/|ocratic forces that fought for Stev-| Seaman's Defense Commitice «six Fall 


Comedy: Ann Sothern in Private} Lys entertainment. Featuring Eric 
Secretary (2) 7:30 Diary of Anne Frank, Cort become a supreme court judge; enson against Harriman, then it is|Lewe & Orchestra. Adm. $1.50. Saturday, 
Y. 


Frontier: Unusual westerns (4) 7:30|No Time for Sergeants, Alvin “~|Borough President James Lyons, | possible that DeSapio will sabo- a 22 at Yugoslav Hall, N. 


Movie: The Promoter with Alec|Ghosts, Modern-Theatre, 15 2nd/who wants to be renominated next/tage the Stevenson-Kefauver cam-| : LE 
Guiness (7) 7:30. Very Good Av. Thurs. to Sun. night year; State Sen. Nathaniel Helman, | paign. “JOIN US AT 


Ed Sullivan Show-—top talent of| Damn Yankees—musical, 46th St. who also wants to be a judge; Con- He may likewise consider this} = 
Navy (2) 8 Pajama Game, St. James troller Larry Gerosa, who has as- | necessary to prove his port that Kinderland 
Steve Allen th at Ratoff,| Inherit the Wind—opens Sept 14| pirations for the mayoralty; and /|Stevenson is “not a winner, He, : 


_ Others—guests (4) 8 at the National John J. Sullivan, Democratic had no compunctions about nl) 


pd for attomey general in "1954 LABOR DAY YOUTH 
because it suited his machine pur- WEEKEND 


| All Roads Lead to Mid vale , tends to place a greater ae a 


‘burden and responsibility on the 
+. |, Stimulating Social - Cultural Pregram 
forces of labor, as well as the im-| Sperts © Svinte @ Mectine 


dependent pro-Stevenson ra, Excellent Food 
elements in the state, to carry the! i sored 7 You = ro — nae 
campaign against the Cadillac Cab-'| S?ensered by Youth w ommittee 


inet in New York. 


ms | Classified Ads 


WILLIE’S | ——— 


ENGLISH BICYCLE, with 3 speed gears, 
hand brakes, pump and tourist bag. 
DEATH SPEC. $39.95 Standard Brand Dist., 145 
Fourth Ave. (13th and 14 Sts.) One 

+ hour free parking or two tokens. 


A dear Brother and People’s MOVING AND $TORAGE 


Soldier Has Been Lost MOVING, storage, long distance, pickup 
} service, days, nights, ee ecenomi- 


LABOR PRESS PICNIC $| \2"°.0 1 | PESEiare 
Family — that his memory PAINTING es 


a . , , JOB WELL DONE: painting contractor} 
will shine ever bright in our prtge nlp cna FA 


Sunday. September Py or an et eg 
. and Brotherhood, which he ; 
CAMP MIDVALE — Midvale, N. J held high all his life. Vector Laboratories 


{| 217 Third Avenue © GR 3-7686 


Admission $1.50 — Children Free —Friends from | " : New York 3, N.Y. 
_ Kings Highway Sales ® Installation ® Service 


Tickets on Sale at:  =—_ — os — = 
Daily Worker Office, 35 E. 12 St., Sth fi. 


Workers Bookshop, 48 E. 13 St, N. Y. i MONT) ME NTS 


Bookworld, 714 Flatbush Ave., B’klyn. oa | 4s WORKS 
04 further information call: AL 4-0639 — 3 | 1410 WASHINGTON AVE. - 
any .. : Cor. 17th St., Bronx 54, N.Y. 


¥ou Are There (2) 6:30 _ |My Fair Lady, Hellinger 
Lassie (2) 7 / |Uncle Vanya, Fourth St. 


he 


| Hi-Fidelity Radio Phonographs 
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Labor Unions 


Set 


To Defeat 


ALBANY.—The state CIO; 
will campaign aggressively: 
for the defeat of the Eisen- 
hower administration at the 


polls in November. Louis Hol- 
lander, president of the 1,000,000, 
member labor body for the’ 
last 14 years, sharply attacked 
the GOP administration in his re- 
port to the 16th convention of 
the state CIO and _ predicted that 
the American people would re-. 
pudiaie it in the elections. 

“There can no longer be any 
doulkt ‘that under the Republican: 
administration the whole govern- 
ment has been run like a private 
corporation and geared to bene- 
fit: big business,” Hollander told 
the 1,000 delegates, “and that it 
has been a government of big 
business, by big business and for 
big business.” 


The CIO head documented his 


| 
| 


&* [call a special convention when a 
se. | complete report on merger is ready. 


ae: |the Niagara.” 


HOLLANDER 


the civil rights bill this year was 
caused by “Dixiecrat-Republican 
suffocation and Eisenhower inac- 
tion.” 

He was also critical of the Re- 
publican majority in the state leg- 
islature, asserting that top GOP 


charge by citing the Kisenhower- 
GOP record on soeial security, 
minimum wage, Dixon Yates, 
school aid, civil rights, housing, 
the Hells Canyon Dam, Mcfar- 
thy and McCarthyism, and other 
issues of the last four years. 

Hollander predicted that “if the 
Democrats will make the issues 
clear to the people, I have no 
doubt the present administration 
will be repudiated completely.” 

“We are told that President Eis- 
enhower must run because he is 
the only one who can rebuild the 
Republican Partv. 1 believe that 
what the reactionary leadership of 
the Republican Party is really do- 
ing is rebuilding the President in 
its own image and likeness,” Hol- 
lander. said. 


* 


AT THIS writing, all signs 
pointed to a convention endorse- 
ment of the Stevenson-Kefauver 


leaders made-~statements which 
were “high sounding and full ot 
promise” but that “when it comes 
down to action, the Republicans 
have failed to carry out their 
pledges and promises.” 

The CIO attack or the Repub- 
lican majority in Albany coincides 
with similar accusations Jevellec 
at the June convention of the 
State Federation of Labar. 

* 

MERGER discussions with’ the 
state AFL are apparently pro- 
ceeding steadily, bet also slowly. 
Originally, according to Hollan- 
der, it had been hoped that the 


yl 


complete report to present to this 


posals, 

However, merger talks have not 
advanced to this point, although 
CIO spokesmen express firm con- 


ticket and the mapping out of an 
intensive CIO election drive press- 
ww labors program and demands 
Gu national and local candidates. 
Also shaping up was an en- 
’ dorsemert of New York’s Mayor 
Wagner to run for the post vacated 
by Sen. Herbert H. Lehman. In- 
dications were that CLO union- 
ists would play a prominent role 
in the selection of the stsate Dem- 
ocratic senatorial - candidate. 
Also, as it appears, a CIO en- 
dorsement of the Stevenson-Ke- 
fauver ticket by the CIO conven- 
tion would urdoubtedly strengthen 
labor's role in New York in view 
of the fight put up by the N.Y. 
Democratic high command against 
the winning candidates in Chi- 
Cago. | 
Hollander’s report took a crack 
at Dulles and Nixon. The CIO 
leader criticized Dulles whose 
“contradictory statements and 
overcharged threats of massive re- 
taliation and agonizing reappraisal, | 
created confusion, demoralization 


rasp that merger is in the mak- 


ing. As Hollander put it to news- 
pores there are still many wrinkles 


By MAX GORDON 
A SPECIAL train from Chi- 
cago rolled into New. York 
with men and women who 
weary of bone and spirit. It 
was Sunday, Aug. 19. The 


New York delegates and _ visitors 
to the national Democratic con- 
vention were returning home after 
a succession of defeats that left 
them numb and somewhat fearful 
of the future. 

Under the whip-lash of the state’s 
Democratic political boss, Carmine 
DeSapio, they had violated a 


j publican congressmen traded votes: 
e | with southern Dixiecrats to “kill 


-| Republican congressmen, William 


Sights 


ito be ironed out between the two 
powerful labor bodies in the state. 

The convention was asked, in 
view of this situation, to authorize 
the state CIO executive board to 


the conventon Leh- 


Addressin 
that New York Re- 


man charg 


the public power “development of 


In return, Lehman charged, they 
teamed with Dixiecrats to prevent 
Congress from passing any civil 
rights legislation. 

The retiring senator named two 


Miller and Henry Latham, in rela- 
tion to the Niagara power issue 
which has plagued the state since 
1950 when the Senate decreed 
that Congress should decide 
whether Niagara power should be 
a private or public development. 
In the face of continued congres- 
sional failure to act, the State 
Power Authority proposed _ this 
week to bypass Congress and filed 
a direct application for state de- 


CIO committee negotiating with a 
similar AFL group weuld have a 


CIO convention on merger pro- 


| velopment with the Federal Power 


Commission. 
State Comptroller Arthur Levitt 


‘told the convention that local gov- 
‘ernment must not be too depend- 
‘ent upon the state, but “must exer- 
cise some autonomy.” 

“Schools are overcrowded, sew- 
‘age and water systems are inade- 
quate, town ordinances outmoded 
and local governments overwork- 
ed,” Levitt said. 
| “Yet as urgent as improvements 
‘are in these important areas, mu- 
‘nicipalities have often turned to 
‘the state instead of handling them 
quickly and efficiently on a local 
level.” 
| He proposed strengthefiing and 
‘broadening of home rule powers 
‘for municipal governments and 
said Governor Harriman’s commit- 
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Labor in New York 


——<$<$——= By Herbert Signer 
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° City and TWU Make Pact 
© New Macy’s Union 


‘ THE AGREEMENT between 
the Transport Workers Union 
and Transit Authority on an im- 
partial arbitrator, with the power 
to’ make binding decisions on 
grievances, is seen by TWU as 
strengthening its hand as sole. 
collective bargaining agent for 
the city’s 35,000 transit workers~ 

The union failed, however, to 
get Authority agreement that the 
scope of the arbitrator’s work 
should extend to disciplinary and 
medical disqualification cases. 

Proposed as arbitrator is 
Theodore W. Kheel, who for the 
last seven years has served as 
impartial arbitrator of the private 
transit industry in the city, tak- 
ing in eight bus lines. 

Meanwhile, the Motormen’s 
Benevolent Association proposed 
to Mayor Wagner that he set up. 
a mediation board to investigate 
the transit labor situation. 


* 
SHOP COMMITTEES of the 
Hotel Trades Council are broad- 


ening the scope of their wogk. 
Besides eudines grievances, 
these committees are beginning 
to take on activities in conmnec- 
tion withthe 1956 elections. An 
immediate goal is to push the 
registration of every hotel 
workers. First voters will get 
special assist from the union. 
* 


MACY'S Local IS, R etail, 
Wholesale & Dept. Store Union, 
is preparing an organizing drive 
aimed at recruiting the 1,200 
new Macy workers in the Roose- 
velt Field, L. I. store opening at 
the end of August. 

* 


MEAL CHARGES for em- 
ployes in the N.Y.C. Dept. of 
Hospitals will get City Hall's at- 
tention now, as a result of the 
intensive mass protest campaign 
of thousands of hospital workers 
led by City Employes Local 237 
(Teamsters). 2 

Since July 1, living-out em- 
ployes have been charged for 
meals for the first time in the de- 


‘tee which he heads is studying the 
problem. 


partment’s history. This amount- 


— 


| 


Why New York Played Losing 


Game at Demos Convention 


Michigan, Pennsylvania, Illisois 
Minnesota. : 

A second feature was the rela- 
tive independence displayed by 
delegates in several of the major 
‘northern state delegations, with the 
‘old rigid control of machine poli- 
| ticians no longer in evidence. Lib- 
‘eral elements exerted their own in- 
dependent pressures in these or- 
ganizations, and - the. ticket that 
emerged pretty generally corres- 
ponded to the will of the ‘Demo- 
cratic rank and file, particularly 
its labor, Negro and small farmer 


components. 


None of this was evident in the} 


| 


riman was badly defeated, and De- 
Sapio had to concede. 
* 

AFTER Harriman’s defeat, De- 
Sapio swung the delegation to 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner for vice-) 
president. When he was swamped, 
DeSapio shifted it to Sen. John F. 
Kennedy, joining in the move to 
block Sen. Estes Kefauver. Sen.| 
Herbert Lehman and one or two 
others refused to go along, and 
backed. Kefauver in the second 
vote. But again, the New York 
delegation was badly defeated. 

‘Every member of the delegation 

(Continued on Page 15) 


ed to a pay cut, at a time when 
the union was pushing for more 
wages for these low-paid 
workers, 

The union’s campaign in- 
cluded collecting 13,000 peti- 
tions and a mass boycott of the 
dining rooms. Local 237 is -ask- 
ing for a public hearing. Mayor 
Wagner, on his return from ‘the 
Democratic convention, has indi- 
cated the issue would be acted 
On soon. 7 

* 

THE N. Y. STATE Federa- 
tion of Teachers, in a_ letter 
to Commissioner of Education 
James Allen, protested the build- 
up given to the non-union Teach- 
Assn. by local boards of educa- 
tion in upstate cities. Allen was 
asked to send out a directive in- 
structing local boards to stop 
coercing teachers’ into these 
groups. The Federation, an AF L- 
CIO affilate, is organizing and 
working for recognition and bar- 


gaining rights. 
* 


UNION ORGANIZING in the 
Rochester area under the juris- 
diction of the AFL Central 
Trades & Labor Council is pro- 
gressing among office workers, 
auto repair shops and garages, 
and hospital workers, it was re- 
ported. The Central Trades has 
an active organizing committee 
at work. However, there has 
been no sign as yet that either 
the AFL or CIO locally are 
planning to tackle the giant 
unorganized Eastman Kodak 


plant here. 
* 


WORK STOPPAGES dropped 
sharply in the first six months of 
this year in N. Y. State, the 
Dept. of Labor reports. How- 
ever, the amount of time lost in 
strikes was greater for this pe- 
riod than in 1955. In the state, 
two strikes at Westinghouse 
(Buffalo), and Republic (Long 
Island) together accounted for 
1,030,000 idle man-days in the 
first half of 1956. A total of 190 
strikes took place this year, as 
against 288 last year im the same 
peeriod. This year, there were 
80,000 workers in stoppages, as 
against 105,000 last year. 

* 


STEEL UNION leaders or- 
dered an end to the walkout of 
3,000 Bethlehem workers (Lack- 
awanna, N. Y.) in open hearths 
and blast furnaces and inter- 
vened with the company to settle 
the issue under dispute. The 
company locked out workers of 
No. 3 open hearth when they 
refused to operate a new furnace 
installed without. any new work- 
ers being hired to: man it. The 
walkout then spread to all work- 
ers nearby. 

USW president David Mce- 
Donald ordered the_men back to 
work and said the union’s new 
contract provides for “an orderly 
procedure for the settlement of 
grievances and contains a no-- 
strike pledge on the part of the 
union. 
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and deterioration in our foreign 
service and foreign relations.” 

As for Nixon, Hollander pointed 
out: not long ago, team mem- 
ber Nixon visited various Asian 
countries as special envoy of the 
President. Nixon attacked some of 
the neutral nations, stating that 
neutrality was immoral, The Pres- 
ident himself had said earlier there 
was nothing immoral about neu- 
trality. Yet when Nixon returned, 
the President complimented him on 
carrying out his mission. 

“In the 1954 campaign Nixon 
charged in effect that every Amer- 
ican who did not. vote for the Re- 
publican candidate was aeting in 
a subversive and disloyal manner. 
The President not only failed to 
reprimand Nixon for this but ac- 
tually praised Nixon for his fine 


campaign.” 
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HENCE, of the 98 votes cast 


* 


HIQLLANDER.§ declared that 
the failure jof\i\Cengress to pass 


